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Wherewithal shall a youug man cleanse his way ? is 
the question suggested to our minds by the following 
Essays, addressed as Parting Words to boys leaving 
School by a number of friends interested in the work 
of Public School education, and edited by one whose 
long and successful devotion to that work, and whose 
earnest efforts for the elevation of his pupils' characters, 
^ve him the best right to put such a question before 
them. It is not, however, a question peculiar to our 
own time, nor does it merely express the deep-seated 
anxieties of those to whom, in these stirring modern 
days, the duty devolves of riding on the whirlwind 
of school excitement, and striving to guide into right 
channels the restless energies of each successive wave 
of boyhood, as it overleaps the barriers of .school juris- 
diction, to mingle with the deep tide of life's endless 
toil and endeavour that flows beyond. 

To such anxieties, indeed, this little volume owes its 
origin, and to their manifold nature each successive 
essay testifies, as well as to the keen yet loving study 
its authors have bestowed on boyish hearts and boyish 
temptations. Nevertheless, the causes of these anxieties 
do not lie in school life or school systems — they are 
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rooted in our fallen nature, that corrupt tree which has 
borne evil fruit since sin entered into the world; and the 
difficulties and safeguards of the youthful soul have 
never been more clearly expressed than in the words of 
the Psalmist to which I have referred — ^words which 
evidently form the key-note of each strain of thought 
in this book, and in which I now desire to sum up their 
results — "Wherewithal," Thou great Teacher, imto 
whom all hearts be open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid — " Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way ?" is the inspired question ; aad the 
answer comes to us with equal authority, " By taking 
heed thereto according to Thy word." 

In other words, the restraints of religion are the only 
bonds that can efifectually subdue the " strong man " of 
youthful passion, and hinder his tyranny over the 
soul ; without these restraints all lesser motives fail, or 
if their influence seems to tell on one side of a boy's 
character, some other point is left unguarded. The sins 
he has no mind to may be avoided, but where strong 
inclination leads, the clearest lessons of prudence and 
common- sense are thrown away. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise ? How can the tumultuous passions of youth, 
its wild imaginations, its keen desires, its exulting sense 
of freedom, stoop to the lessons of a still unknown ex- 
perience, or pay much heed to the chilling warnings 
that point, however truly, to a goal whereby 

''Are set 
Cold disappointment and regret," 

where even 

*' The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, to drossy mould. 
But still the vanquish'd mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross." 
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The fact is that self-love, let it be ever so rightly 
understood, is but a poor motive. The true, the mighty- 
lever to raise the young soul above temptation must have 
its fulcrum outside self ; it must rest upon a point be- 
yond the world of mere human experience, upon the rock 
of the living Word which reveals to us a personal God 
and a suffering Saviour, and teaches us to rise through 
the knowledge of them to true glory and virtue. This 
is the philosophy that ennobles youthful energies, and 
guides them to their proper use ; that teaches them the 
divine nature of self-sacrifice, and the manly happiness of 
self-restraint ; that implants in the heart of the young 
man an abhorrence of sin, and renders the cleansing of 
his way the blessing of his most earnest desires, while it 
puts before him the spotless morality of the New Testa- 
ment as the rule whereby to attain it. Let me, then, 
make this my " parting word " to the young and ardent 
spirits who, as they rush forward to take their places in 
the battle of life, look back for a token of God-speed to 
the friends that have helped them to buckle on their 
armour. lift your eyes, oh ye untried warriors, who 
yet long to be victors in the strife, — ^lift your eyes to the 
hills from whence cometh your help ! Take with you 
the word of Truth as the sword of your right hand, and 
strike down with it the delusions that beset your path 
— if the first joyful sense of freedom intoxicate your 
judgment, see that ye "let not sin reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof." If 
the choice of companions cast a stumbling-block in your 
path, recollect the " consent thou not " of Scripture, and 
avoid the snare. When the terrible abyss of sinful 
pleasure yawns at your feet, and its nameless phantoms 
hover around to drag you into the depths, let the noble 

h 
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wotds of tihe Apostle rouse yon to self-iespect, and save 
from defilement the temple of the living Grod : yes, and 
when all these grosser temptations seem overcome, and 
Satan comes in subtler guise to bewitch the eyes of 
your mind with visions of earthly ambition on the one 
hand, and intellectual piide on the other; when, for the 
sake of the kingdoms of this world, he bids you fall 
down and worship him, or else to cast yourself from the 
pinnacle of Faith, and dash yourself to pieces on the 
dreary rocks of Unbelief, — ^then remember to whose lips 
that same cup of sorcery was once presented ; remember 
that He who knew what was in man, his weakness and 
infirmities, yet also his capabilities for better things, 
did, for that very reason, take upon Himself man's 
nature, — did suffer being tempted, that He might succour 
them that aro tempted— did in that nature overcome the 
extremes of evil directed against body, soul, and spirit, 
and did finally exalt that nature to the right hand of 
Grod, that we. His mortal brethren, might ^ow that in 
aQ our dangers and temptations thero is a way for us 
to escape, and a glorious future prepared for r^eemed 
humanity — a futuro wherein the happiness and honour 
of God's eternal service may well lift our hearts above 
"the few short hours of sullied bliss" that in this life 
gild, to the eyes of youth, the hard bondage of sin, the 
world, and the deviL 

It is thus that in the diligent effort to cleanse our 
way by taking heed thereto according to Grod's word, 
we are led on step by step throughout the various stages 
of revelation, till, as we set forth with the question of 
the Psalmist, we rest at last upon the ' parting words ' 
of the beloved Apostle. "I have written unto you, 
young men, because ye are strong, and the word of Gtxl 
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abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one." 
Yea, and on the blessed promises that follow, " To him 
that overcometh (saith the Son of God) will I grant to 
sit with me on My throne, even as I also overcame, and 
am set down with My Father on His throne; " and " He 
that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I will be 
his God, and he shall be My Son." 

These glorious promises have, indeed, their terrible 
counterparts, but of these we will not now speak. To 
promises and warnings alike agree the testimony of 
conscience, and the experience of all ages. From evil 
deeds and words and thoughts flow evil and sorrow in 
ever-widening waves : the Divine work allotted to the 
Sons of God in this world is to overcome this evil with 
good ; to oppose it by their talents, their influence, their 
example, their self-denial and self-sacrifice — in so doing 
they follow the steps of their Master, and taste the 
noblest happiness our minds can conceive, a happiness 
to continue and increase for ever, even as a shining light 
that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

Between this evil and this good the choice seems 
especially to be laid before the young, when, at the 
close of their boyhood, they enter upon the more 
active duties and realities of life ; and at such a crisis 
these parting words of encouragement are addressed to 
them by the voices of those who have accompanied them 
to the spot " where the brook and river meet," and can 
go with them no further. 

God grant such words His blessing, and cause them 
to prosper in the work whereto, in His name, we now 
conunend them. 



EPISTLE TO A YOUNG FRIEND.^ 

(BfAT, 1786.) 

I LANO hae thought, my yoathfu* friend, 

A lomething to have sent yon, 
Tho' it flhoiild seire nae ither end 

Than just a kind memento ; 
Bnt how the subject-theme may gang. 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon. 

Yell try the world soon, my lad, 

And, Andrew dear, believe me, 
Tell find mankind an unco squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
For care and trouble set your thought, 

Ev'n when your end's attaint ; 
And a' your views may come to nought, 

Where ev'ry nerve is straindd. 

Ill no say, men are villains a* ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha ' hae nae check but human law, 

Are to a few restrlcked : 
But, Och ! mankind ore unco weak. 

An' little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake, 

It's rarely right adjusted ! 

Tet they wha fa' ' in fortune's strife. 
Their fate we should na censure. 

For still th' important end of life 
They equally may answer. 



1 Andrew Aiken of Ayr, son of the friend to whom Bums inscribed TJte 
Cottar'i Saturday Night. > Who. > Fall. 
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A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho' poortith ^ hourly stare him ; 

A man may tak a neebor^s part, 
Yet hae nae cash to spare him. 

Aye frae aff-han' ' yonr story tell. 

When wi* a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yonrsel 

Te scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel as weePs ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek ' thro' ev'ry ither man, 

Wi' sharpened, sly inspection. 

The sacred lowe ^ o* weel-placed love, 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rove, 

Tho' naething should divulge it ; 
I wave the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard o* concealing ; 
But, Och ! it hardens a' within. 

And petrifies the feeling ! 

To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile 

Assiduous wait upon her, 
And gather gear by ev'ry wile 

That's justify'd by honour ; 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train attendant. 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent. 

The fear o' hell's a hangman's whip, 

To baud the wretch in order ; 
But where ye feel your honour grip, 

Let that aye be your border ; 
Its slightest touches, instant pause — 

Debar a' side pretences ; 
And resolutely keep its laws, 

Uncaring consequences. 

The great Creator to revere 
Must sure become the creature ; 

But still the preaching cant forbear, 
And ev'n the rigid feature ; 



1 Poverty. « Off-hand. » Peep. * Flame. 
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Yet ne'er with wits profane to range, 

Be complaisance extended ; 
An Atheist's laugh's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended ! 

When ranting round in pleasure's ring, 

Religion may he blinded ; 
Or, if she gie a random sting, 

It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we're tempest-driv'n, 

A conscience but a canker — 
A correspondence fix'd wi' Heav'n 

Is sure a noble anchor ! 

Adieu, dear, amiable Touth ! 

Tour heart can ne'er be wanting ! 
May prudence, fortitude, and truth, 

Erect your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman phrase, " Ood send you speed," 

Still daily to grow wiser ; 
And may you better reck the rede ^ 

Than e'er did the Adviser ! 

— Burm. 

1 Heed the counsel. 



*' O Life ! how pleasant is thy morning, 
Toung fancy's rays the hills adorning ! 
Cold-pausing caution's lessons scorning. 

We frisk away, 
Like schoolboys at th' expected warning, 

To joy and play. 

We wander there, we wander here, 
We eye the rose npon the brier. 
Unmindful that the thorn is near 

Among the leaves." 

— Bums. 
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[The Essays which have an asterisk prefixed to them are new 
ones. The others appeared in the former edition of this work, 
but have most of them since been revised and corrected. My 
own essay " On the Prevalence of Unbelief " is altogether a new 
one ; that on '< Hindrances to Leading a Religious and Moral 
Life," though bearing the same name as that in the former 
edition, is also practically new. The Lord Bishop of Derry's was 
originally preached a few years ago, on Founder's Day — an 
occasion of interest to a very large audience of schoolboys — at 
Harrow, but for one reason or another its author has not before 
published it, though he was requested to do so at the time. The 
author of the essay on " The Eclipse of Faith '' has died long 
since he wrote the essay at my request for this new edition of 
^Parting Words." I publish the essay almost exactly as he 
wrote it, having neither added to nor taken from it. Had my 
dear friend, the author of " Brief Hints," lived to see this 
second edition of ** Parting Words," he might probably have 
made some alteration in his essay — one of those which appeared 
in the former edition of this volume ; but I publish it also just 
as it was originally printed. 

The gratification which I derived from the work of editing the 
original edition of these Essays was darkened at the moment of its 
completion. On August 30, 1 871, at Cliff Lodge, Ballyshannon, 
died the Ven. John C. Wolfe, D.D., Archdeacon of Cloghei. Death 
overtook this most estimable of clergymen even before he was 
able to correct for the press the proofs of the modest paper 
already referred tp, which he had himself contributed to the 
volume. When first seized with his fatal illness, he exerted 
himself one day on his sick-bed to make the alterations and 
corrections in it which he considered necessary, but to no pur- 
pose ; he was too faint and weak, and was obliged to desist 
before he had completed the desired object. 

The Archdeacon was nephew of the celebrated poet, Charles 
Wolfe. He was himself, too, a poet both tasteful and refined. 
He was also the author of some theological works of considerable 
promise. It was not, however, in his character of author that he 
shone most. The high position to which he had attained in his 
own profession and the name he was making for himself as an 
accomplished and thoughtful theologian were owing as much to 
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hifl Tmabating perseverance and untiring energy as to his con- 
siderable talents. He was a most constant and painstaking 
labourer in Christ's vineyard, and never spared himself when a 
good or kind action could be done. His guileless, simple, blame- 
less life, his rigidly straightforward conduct, his true sincerity 
and unaffected candour, his self-sacrificing, self-denying kind- 
heartedness, his amiable disposition, his thorough conscien- 
tiousness, his noble singleness of purpose, all tended to secure 
for him the respect and love of his numerous friends — ^respect 
and love so deep and warm that they still earnestly mourn the loss 
they have sustained in his death, and often inquire where again 
they will meet with such another Christian, scholar, and gentle- 
man« As an evidence of the esteem and affection felt towards 
him by his brother clergymen in his Diocese, I may mention 
the fact that it was they who presented him with his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

In conclusion, I should add that though I invited (advisedly) 
contributions from men of widely different schools of thought, 
yet I heartily concur not only in the general tenor and tone of 
thought, but also in the minor points (except in two or three 
instances) of each essay. 

M. C. H.] 

Decemhery 1878. 
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Page 243 — 16th line frcHn bottom, after only, i-oul " or not oven one side." 
244— Sth line from top, for "arms" read " army." 
245— Top line, for "whos" read "whose." 

248 — ^15th line from top, for "as a whole clear " read "a» a tokole, clear." 
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grown older to look back unshrinkingly upon the past, 
without the misery of finding the retrospect stained 
throughout by indeUble marks of f oUy, idleness, and sin. 
Vast is the change, as far as external circumstances 
are concerned, which comes upon the young on that most 
memorable occasion, their last day in school, — ^the day on 
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which they cease to be boys, find themselves men. The 
schoolboy of to-day is very dififerently circumstanced, 
indeed, from the college man of to-morrow; and it is 
for this change which, though expected long beforehand, 
is so swift and sudden after all, I desire to prepare him. 
The armour of to-day may not be fit for to-morrow's 
struggle. The bow and club of the half-naked Britons, 
though weU adapted for their own intestine brawls and 
quarrels, were of but small avail when employed against 
the skilful onset of the trained and steel-clad Soman 
warriors. And just in the same way the advice needed 
by the ordinary schoolboy who is obliged to be r^ular 
in his habits, punctual in his hours, and attentive to his 
studies, who is compelled to spend so many hours every 
day in school, so many in preparing his lessons, who has 
to devote to his own private and the general school 
prayers a due portion of every morning and evening, 
who has to go to church every Sunday, who is confined 
within certain bounds, and must yield obedience to all 
who are placed in authority over him, is evidently not 
altogether applicable to the requirements of the young 
man sent forth for the first time into a world of whose 
perils and temptations he knows little or nothing, bloom- 
ing in his years and radiant with health, gay as the 
morning, bright as the spring blossom, anxious to pur- 
chase, and too frequently to retain, the high opinion of 
his companions at almost any price, and proudly elated 
with the charming, delightful, all-absorbing feeling that 
the long wished-f or day at length has come, and that he 
is now at last his own master, uncurbed, uncontrolled, 
and free to do henceforward what he likes, to act as he 
pleases. 

nsible, then, of the new kinds of temptations and 
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dangers to wHch boys on leaving school and becoming 
for the first time their own masters (how often, alas, 
their own slaves !) are invariably exposed; sensible, too, 
of the attractive appearances of those sweetly-baneful 
waters, the taste of which has embittered and poisoned 
the lives of so many, — I venture to recommend to the 
earnest consideration of those for whom this volume is 
intended the advice and suggestions which its several 
essays contain. And in doing so I cannot but nourish the 
pleasing hope that some few, at least, of its readers may 
be prevented through their means from ever treading the 
broad and flowery, but always treacherous, path of sin, 
from which once entered upon some never more seek a 
returii, and which none ever leave without feeling again 
and again the keenest remorse in after years that, ne- 
glectful of God*s holy will and commandments, they had 
chosen to learn its perils and dangers by their ovm sad 

and bitter experience. 

THE EDITOR 

FoTLB College, Londonderry, 
December, 1878. 



I. 

TE TRACHO TOM Y; 

OR, THE FOURFOLDNESS OF A CHRISTIAN 

IN THIS LIFE : 

A STUDY OF THE HUMAN NATUKE BY 8CEIPTUKK LIGHT. 

rerpdyuvos reTvy/xiyos. 

If we give a thought at all to our personal constitution — 
there is another respect in which we give perhaps rather 
too much thought to ourselves — we are content to observe 
that we are body and soul, and there an end. But in truth, 
the study and right knowledge of our nature is a most 
important part of education. The teaching of a wise 
surgeon, unfolding the uses and designs of our bodily 
structure, is calculated to improve and refine the feelings 
and thoughts of those who attend to his lectures. The 
constitution and faculties of the other part of our nature 
are, to say the least, no less deserving of close inspection ; 
and the intelligent observation of our intellectual and 
moral machinery will help towards a wiser appreciation, 
and a more prudent use, of these endowments. 

Now I will assume my reader accepts in the simplicity of 
faith the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, from which in 
the main we derive all we know of our souls and minds 
and our spiritual being. I will assume that he believes in 
the resurrection of the body. I will assume, lastly, that he 
believes that those who are bought and sanctified by the 
Eedeemer and His Spirit do receive into themselves a new 
nature, and a real communication of life from the last Adam. 
Having assumed all this, I ask him to recall the scriptural 

A 
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narratives of the creation — (i) Of Adam I. ; of (2) Eve; 
and (3) of Adam II. ; and (4) to consider what is told us 
of the new creation in Christ. 

But before we enter into this narrative, there is a pre- 
liminary question to be disposed of. What are we to 
understand of the introductory announcement, "Let us 
make man in our image," " after our likeness " ? 

Now here we at once observe that God is a personal 
Being, conscious of Himself, who from all eternity images 
forth Himself in the self-conscious person of God the Son. 
Man, therefore, as he is " in the image of God," is a self- 
conscious person. But man is also "in the likeness of God." 
Now conceive of the All-loving purposing from the eternities 
to unite Himself in preadopted form to the creature, and 
you will conclude that the predestined likeness which took 
form in time was that spoken of in the text, and is human — 
human in the foreseen outlines, but Godlike in the delegated 
headship and sovereignty over created things. A person, 
conscious of himself, and a being fashioned after the like- 
ness God purposed to assume — this in some measure will 
express what we should believe of the image and likeness 
of God communicated to the creature, and thereafter in- 
separable from the creature in its integrity. A person self- 
conscious. Godlike, and royal — such was the first Adam. 

I. Such a creature God was pleased to create and form. 
The visible frame, in the maturity of the adult shape, the 
Lord formed out of the elements which constitute this dust 
or earth ; while, in the other departments of nature, the 
Divine command called forth energies which of themselves 
proceeded to evolve the fore-ordained results from their 
own resources. In the case of man, God appears as the 
immediate Maker. He renews the outward, He inbreathes 
the inward body, with all its articulations and constitu- 
encies ; and central to the whole those faculties of what 
might be called materialised mind — the five senses. To 
the body thus prepared — fashioned and fitted to the person 
— God imparted the breath of lives ; the soul-life, by which 
the man became conscious of the created around and without 
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him ; and the spirit-life, by which man became conscious 
of the unseen and uncreated. The harmonious union of all 
these parts constituted the living being — the life of Adam, 
as we use the word * life ' of continuance here. This har- 
monious union had to be maintained by the use of the Tree 
of Life. Death cancelling the bond which held all together, 
disordered the whole at the moment of the primal sin ; and 
in the issue separated body and spirit from what remained 
alone in dissolution an insouled person* Part of this 
rent in nature we know was early repaired. We may 
believe that, through the influences of faith in the pro- 
mised seed, the damage done thus within was made good, 
and that thenceforward instances of a doubled or divided 
consciousness have only presented themselves in terrible 
convulsions of nature, when reason has been half undone, 
or demoniac possession has supervened. 

The soul-life is the organ by which man deals with the 
created. It includes all the faculties of the reason and 
understanding and memory, all the affections and desires 
which reach forth from the active hearty all the feelings and 
impressions of the passive and receptive soul — all the dreams 
and fancies of our being, all the intelligent and emotional 
within us that depends or acts upon or through the body 
and what lies beyond it. All these constitute man the 

Then the spirU-life which constitutes man the wvfvfiotrixS; 
av6^oyjrog, includes Imagination (the primary and the sup- 
reme endowment). Will, and that fatal gain acquired in 
the Fall, Conscience, or the knowledge common to us with 
God. Imagination (which is faith and power), and Will, 
which is next the most Godlike of all endowments, com- 
pose that organ by which man deals with, acts upon, 
and embodies in act that which is unseen. This dual life 

* It wag perhaps owing to this residuary condition of the disintegrated 
natnre that man came to be thought of as no more than body and soul, 
the person being variously identified with either part, as in Homer. In 
classic literature (Plato, for instance), which knows nothing of 'o-pcvfM 
the tfovs or intellectual faculty forms a distinct department from the 
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of consciousness within us — of soul and spirit — has its 
analogies in the physical frame : in the twofold heart and 
the twofold brain, in the two-sided creature. In the 
familiar language of common life, each one finds the un- 
recognised commentary and practical exposition of what 
is here advanced. When any one says, " I pursue such an 
object with all the powers of my soul and body," " I desire 
to commend my spirit to God at last ; " he avows that he 
holds himself as intelligibly and distinguish ably apart from 
his soul and his spirit as from his body, or as any of these 
departments of his nature are from one another. The com- 
posite creature, man — not " to divide him inventorially," 
and so "dizzy the arithmetic memory" — is in his own proper 
person the proprietor of two mutually corresponding organi- 
sations, which minister diversely to him while tenanting 
this breathing house of a body not made with hands. 

2. Let us turn to the creation of Eve, and gather up 
what further is revealed to us on this subject. The great 
Sabbath of the Lord was the rest of the Creator from the 
then completed series of works. Soon nature is to be 
adapted to new ends, and a new order of creation to be 
introduced, and the Lord must set to work again. A 
home must be provided for man, and God planted for 
him a garden eastward in Eden. He must not be left 
alone. A companion, possessed of a nature extracted 
from his own, must be provided for him, and the ante- 
cedent perfection of creation must be out-perfected by the 
formation of the woman.* Upon the substance drawn 
from Adam the Creator buUded up the mother of us all, 
and in her builded up the temple of human motherhood ; 
identifying with the ^Tot^mv found in the man the newly 
created person, and newly inbreathed soul-life and spirit- 
life. The Lord God takes of the substance of the man. He 
takes and forms it ; He creates and finishes the helpmeet 

* The insolence of Milton's mechanical thought, '*The fair defect of 
nature," is finely corrected by the purer idea of Bums, who ascribes 
Adam to the 'prentice ?ian\ and Eve to the consummate skill of the 
finished and finishing master. 
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of Adam. Thus the woman was created for the man in a 
diverse equality ; an equality to be forfeited indeed as part 
of the penalty of the primal sin, but to be more than 
restored through the blessings of the Incarnation. There 
are certain maxims, three in number, which we should 
derive from these facts — maxims as essential to the right 
thinking of a Christian as the three concords of grammar 
are to the right composition of a Latin exercise. 

(i.) Whatever evolutions may have taken place, through 
whatever ages, in organic and inorganic life — to decline at 
once the arbitrary distinctions of presumptuous scientists — 
man is the outcome of an immediate and direct Divine in- 
terposition. If matter has had a beginning — place it where 
we may, — if life has had a beginning — place it when we 
may, — so has man had "his beginning, and his beginning 
has been on this wise," declares the believer in revelation. 

(2.) And this third miracle of creation is not, any more 
than the other two, an arrested miracle. In the propaga- 
tion of the human the Almighty invariably interposes. Out 
of the marred elements of nature as He finds them, He 
builds and fashions, moulds and adapts, in the conception 
of our kind, engrafting the personal and infusing the lives, 
so that each one can say in the words of the Catechism, 
" God made me." The Divine form " Let us make man " 
does not introduce these renewed inworkings of the 
Creator j with us, as with Eve, it is " I will make " continu- 
ally throughout our history. Our God claims the office of 
forming the babe in the womb. While all other kinds in 
nature, obedient to inborn impulses and instincts, seek to 
multiply themselves, in the secret and wonderful processes 
of our production the Lord, the Maker of man, always 
is present. Adam by revelation pronounced Eve to be 
flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone, though the last 
alone is named before as the basis of the physical super- 
structure. He does not say she is soul of my soul, spirit 
of my spirit. These, as in the case of Adam, were super- 
added. For she is his like and counterpart, helpmeet 
for him. In the Divine nature there are three persons and 
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the bliss of an eternal society ; in Adam, there is but one 
person, solitary and unique. The loving God creates a 
second person, and from these, by visitation of the living 
God, comes the race that sprung from them. Though 
there are no words spoken from the lips of God, and no 
annunciation by an angel, none the less certainly, none the 
less fearfully and wonderfully, is the order and evolution of 
our being directed by God. 

(3. ) Before the race came, came sin and death, and chaos 
set in on man and woman ; disorder and dislocation of all 
the faculties ensued, and man became naked — desperately 
weak.* In the first place, we are to believe that each person 
was alienated from God, although promptly readopted into 
God's favour through faith in the promised seed. Then, 
in the second place, the disordered faculties of spirit, soul, 
and sense lost all vital activity, all power to please and 
serve God, and so were deadened, (i) In the spirit abide 
the faculties of the Will, the Imagination and the Con- 
science. Of these, the first, enfeebled and enslaved, be- 
came subordinated to the affections; the second, from 
being the active force to body forth the unseen, became the 
passive register of sensuous conceptions \ and the last — the 
new faculty, by which they "became as gods," in the 
possession of a knowledge in common with God — ^proved 
but a source of acute anguish and discomfort ; habitually 
accusing, rarely excusing, never rightly approving. (2) In 
the soul all the subordinate functions of reason and 
understanding broke into revolt, and reflected all the dis- 
tractions and mischiefs of the spirit ; while, lastly, (3) the 
bodily frame and the senses became subservient to the 
sickness and wasting which are the forerunners of death. 
Thus not only was that inner life, the sublime harmony and 
inter-correspondence of all the departments of our nature, 
lost by the Fall, the life lost was followed by a death 

* ** Naked " — that is, with his insouled person wanting the luminous 
vesture native to it, at once the symbol and saorament of righteousness 
and acceptance, and thus naked he must rise to shame and contempt. 
Weak^ i.e., MC^•, not iricied. — Jer. xvii. 9. n- 
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gained, and affecting each domain of nature. Some obvious 
results may be mentioned. 

There is reason to believe that the person of each of 
us, TO Tiyn/Lovtxov, is domesticated, since the fall, in the centre 
of our being, and resides in the soul; but its rule over 
the subject nature has been so weakened, that its control, 
though more fully recognised in the soul, is quite im- 
paired as regards the spirit and the body. Hence, the 
possibility of the Ixtfratr/;, the trance, the vision, and the 
rapture ; the temporary separation of any one department 
from the imperial unity; and the displacement of the person 
or self; or, lastly, the spiritual separation of the body by 
demoniac possession, and its physical separation by death. 

Then conceive the worse elements of these disorganised 
and insurgent states — spirit, soul, and sense (while their 
less corrupted and more conservative elements, constrained 
by some residue of light and grace, refused all co-opera- 
tion), — conceive, I say, the worse elements unifying them- 
selves in a conspiracy of mischief and rebellion, and con- 
stituting themselves an easily recognised power of un- 
righteousness in each man and woman. Such a conception 
presents to you in an intelligent form the genesis of what 
Scripture calls the " old Adam," " the old man," all that, 
being unredeemable, must in the issue be crucified, dead, 
and buried with Christ. The relation in which each person 
now by birth stands to this old nature is, in the imagery 
of Scripture, the relation of wedlock. In the expressive 
language of common life we speak of a person being 
^^ wedded to a theory" The secular phrase is no doubt 
borrowed from the scriptural idea. The wedlock of the 
soul is the fundamental idea of one whole book of Holy 
Scripture, " The Song of Songs." In the case of the image 
which we are just now referring to, the marriage is presented 
as between the person of each and the old nature. The per- 
son acts the female part and is the wife, and the old nature is 
the husband. In and by the death of the Kedeemer the old 
man is deadened and buried. The person is released from 
the law of her husband, so that she can marry the new man. 
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3. We have to consider the scriptural account of the 
third ad in the creation of human nature. The Divine 
narrative is to this eflfect. A heavenly messenger 
communicates to the Virgin Daughter of Israel the 
purposes of Almighty God, towards the accomplishment of 
which her consent was desired. The natural scruple that, 
although she was espoused she was unwed, having been 
removed by the announcement of the supernatural 
character of the whole process, she piously submits her- 
self to and accepts the will of God. The Holy Spirit, 
then, in fulfilment of the Father's will — and in some mea- 
sure imitating the process by which the basis of Eve's 
frame was extracted from Adam's side — prepares a body 
for the person of God the Son, deriving it from the 
substance of the Virgin Mary. So God formed the seed 
of the woman that was to bruise the serpent's head, 
uniting to the human substance the Second Person of the 
Godhead, and in due order imparting the soul-life and 
the spirit-life. Thus the exact likeness between Adam I. 
and Adam 11. fails in this : that the created person of the 
former is represented by the uncreated person in the 
latter; that that conscience which was in Adam's case 
acquired in the Fall was a primary endowment in 
Christ, begetting in Him an intense human sensitiveness 
as regards sin viewed humanly, and the profoundest con- 
sciousness of the Father's approval; while the after 
divergence between the Christ and us is indicated by His 
human nature having no proper sonship, and being 
entirely free from all spot of sin. But the substantive 
likeness is there in the person and the lives, and the 
visible frame and sense-system. From His conception 
He was the Ward and Trust of the Holy Ghost, who looked 
on His substance, yet being imperfect, while He was " being 
made secretly and fashioned beneath," until He was 
weaned from the sacred security of His home, and was at 
His baptism entered on His public ministry. Thereafter 
the Spirit, which by his frailty the first Adam lost, and which 
hitherto had kept our Lord, possessed in measureless eflfu- 
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sion His whole Humanity; so that the human nature in 
Him was enabled to accomplish the whole action and pas- 
sion of His mission. To Him alone was granted a limitless, 
reserveless Pent-ecost. He, insouled — His soul, vivified by 
that Spirit, accomplishing all the destinies of humanity, 
descended into Hades, passed into Paradise, attended by 
the penitent malefactor, that there to the bodiless and 
unclothed penitents, who through all time had departed 
thither. He might preach deliverance. By that same 
Spirit the re-unification of His humanity was effected and 
the resurrection accomplished, and the quickening spirit- 
power was consigned to the spirit, soul, and body of the 
Resurrection - Lord, to be thenceforward held by, and 
through the Holy Ghost administered to us from the 
Divine Person and Human Nature in Him, so that spirit 
and soul shall be parted here no more, and spirit, soul, 
and body shall be immortalised together in the end. 

It remains a great mystery, hitherto not shown to us, 
how in any one the insouled person survives the shock of 
separation from the body, and how the insouled person mi 
of Christ survives the separation from the spirit. There 
is no greater mystery perhaps in the latter than in the 
former. The insouled person does not carry his body into 
the invisible world, and naturally the spirit is not wanted, 
we may believe, there. As specially the organ by which 
man holds converse with the invisible, when the invisible 
is reached it is probably not required. It is probable, 
too, that the unembodied part of our nature still pos- 
sesses some sensitive envelopment which enwraps and 
defines it,* a vesture of the subtlest tissue, woven from 
and supplying the place of all the senses, or with all the 
senses woven into it. We conceive of angels as spiritual 
personages, possessing in their manlikeness such a delicate 
investment of super-sensuous form, through which they are 
enabled to receive the experiences of time, and hold com- 
merce with the world of soul and sense. We ascribe to 

* See extract from Dante, at the close of this paper. Milton some- 
where conceives of sight diffused like touch over the whole fiame. 
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this outward and rarified coyering of these immortalities, 
that likeness in consequence of which they always appear 
and comport themselves as men. Such forms as these, 
diaphanous with '^ exceeding lustre and intense irradia- 
tion " of celestial beauty, received Lazarus as he emerged 
in like clothing from the body, and carried him into Para- 
dise. In our Lord's departure to the spirit-world, we 
may well beUeve that His soul, centring His Person, pos- 
sessed this never-forfeited envelope, so that when He was 
unclothed of the body with which He was after thirty- 
three hours to be reclothed, He was not found naked, the 
natural incasement of His soul, the seed-light which so 
awfully effused itself over Him at His Transfiguration, 
clothing Him then with light as with a garment.* 

Mention has been made above of some divergences 
from a perfect likeness between our Lord and man. One 
other instance remains to be noted. Our Lord, who knew 
no sin, whose death was His own spontaneous act, saw no 
corruption, whereas we must; all must who will not be 
alive at His last coming. In Him death could not 
separate body and spirit from the indwelling Godhead, 
although death could separate body, soul, and spirit from 
one another. The transfiguration of the saints aHve at the 
last day will in this respect bear a nearer likeness than the 
raising of the departed to the resurrection of our Lord. 

4. It remains for us to consider what is told us of this 
new creation in Christ ; of those in whom, in this life, the 
election of grace and the gifts by grace take effect. This 
is the last act of creative power put forth by Almighty 
God on behalf of man ; for the bodily resurrection is, pro- 
perly speaking, but the result, the final process and con- 
summation of this last act of God. 

As all men are of one blood, that of Adam I., the 
redeemed are also of one blood, that of Adam II. The 

* Olsbausen, with whom is Lachmann, argues against the reading ixSvad' 
ficvoif 2 Cor. V. 3, adopted by D. F. and G. According to the authorised 
version, St. Paul seems to express a dread lest, in resuming the body at 
the resurrection, he might possibly be found wanting this vesture. 
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blood shed upon the Cross, the Divine Iligh-Priest has 
taken into the sanctuary of glory, therewith to make 
atonement, and thence to impart it to His beloved, who 
are made partakers of the blood of sprinkling in no figu- 
rative or nominal sense of the phrase, but in the most real, 
actual, and effectual way. We do not conceive of that 
blood as reabsorbed into Christ's frame, but vivified by 
His resurrection-life, and ministered ah extra, it is to the 
eye of faith as distinct now from the Lord's glorified 
humanity as the bread is distinct from the wine in the Holy 
Eucharist. There are, then, two aspects of our Redeemer's 
blood as the seed of a new humanity which are to be de- 
voutly contemplated : 

(i.) There is the Divine mystery in the moral power of 
the blood ; that while reconciling to God, it cleanses the 
recipient person and nature from all guilt and stain of sin. 
This fact embraces the whole subject of justification and 
sanctification, which is one of theological inquiry, and pro- 
perly does not enter into the design of this paper. 

(2.) There are the inherent qualities of the Divine blood, 
analogous to those which we know to exist in natural 
human blood. Now, without encumbering the margin with 
a " learned annotation," it will sufiice to say, that blood 
repairs the frame, through the brain and nerves invigorates 
the intellectual and emotional part of us, and in some 
marvellous sense is the seat and vehicle of life. 

So the Divine blood, communicated to the creature, be- 
comes the inherent seed of the new organisation and frame ; 
the AOros EM<I>TT02; at once the seminal, element and 
formative power of the renewed body and soul, the quick- 
ening force of the renewed spirit. Entreasured through 
prevailing grace in the earthen vessel of the frail creature, 
it distributes through spirit, soul, and sense the blessings 
of its presence. A necessary sinless element, it abides as a 
seed in the soil of nature, and he in whom it still abides so 
far cannot sin. 

The grub, the cocoon, and the glittering butterfly, 
regarded of old as a parable of the soul, is in truth a 
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parable of th^ hody ; and science discovers the butterfly 
that is to be in the womb, so to say,, of the grub. So too the 
body of the redeemed receives now into itself in seminal 
form the resurrection body, which in death weaving round 
itself the element of flesh and bone, will suddenly expand 
in the resurrection into the power of an endless life. So, 
too, on soul and spirit the new nature, continually fed from 
its Divine source through the Holy Ghost, evermore exerts 
its trans-elementing and transforming power, till at last the 
glorious triumph of humanity is achieved. 

While then, in a rough and ready way, speaking of our- 
selves as body and soul, we recognise a dichotomy of our 
nature ; or, speaking of ourselves, in the light of Scripture, 
as spirit, soul, and body, we may avow a trichotomy of our 
nature as originally constituted ; to be very accurate, we 
must maintain a fowrfoldness in each saintly person, and 
profess ourselves tetrachoiomists. As thus : there is : — 

(i.) The person of each, the immediate object of creative 
and redeeming love, by grace now reunified in soul and 
spirit. This constitutes the *o Uta utdfiu^oi of St Paul 
And next — 

(2.) There is the bodily framework enclosing its element 
of immortality by grace imparted, St. PauVs 6 l^ta av^pcaTog. 
And— 

(3.) The xatvhg av&puirog ; the x&urro'c or irvtaarixbi av&^enToc^ 
which is the basis and seed of the whole new creation, or 
xaiv^ xrifftg, in the redeemed, now in time. In the imagery 
of Scripture, to which we have already adverted, this new 
communicated man, the indwelling Christ, is the husband 
to which the person in each is called to become wedded. 
For there is — 

(4.) The iraXathg avO^uvog, or mere -^v^ixog av^odnrog, be- 
come corrupt according to the deceitful lusts, the principle 
of the old and discarded nature of sin, which, deadened by 
the death of Christ, drops ofi", corpse-like, from the person, 
when the latter, freed in that release, and quickened by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, enters as the bride of God into 
Divine union with the xaLt\>hg av^owTo;, and in this happy 
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condition appears as the a^r/oc av^^ft/TOf. The old organic 
frame of fallen nature, this body of death, is crucified, dead, 
and buried with Christ ; not notionally, but actually. The 
shock of the Lord's resurrection, so to speak, smites it dead, 
and smites it o£ The same super-electrical forces upheave 
the languid and effortless person, with its enfeebled, dor- 
mant, half-dead organs of soul and spirit, and with new 
life flashing throughout the whole, the person lives, and 
more than lives, along the whole line of being, identifying 
itself wholly and fully with all the instincts and impulses 
of the resurrection-life, and drinking in the life, the heart, 
and mind, and will of the ascended Saviour. 

I spoke above of the Holy Spirit effecting and presiding 
over the union of the two natures in the Redeemer, and 
impregnating and dynamicising His whole humanity, and 
continuing to clothe His soul with a robe of light on His 
departure into Paradise. Like offices are discharged by 
the same Spirit now to each Christian person, imparting 
the Life and new nature, and with that incorruptible seed, 
all grace; and besides, maintaining the freedom of the 
person in the united spirit and soul, the subjection of the 
ill nature, and the undisturbed supremacy and indwelling 
of the supernatural endowment : the Christ in us. 

Perhaps it is intended that if not the first, yet the very 
next, and the very nearest, thought of a Christian heart 
in temptation should be the damage that sin immedi- 
ately inflicts on the harmonies and perfections of the 
ransomed, consecrated, and sanctified being — should be the 
pains consequent on the loss of the virginity of the new- 
bom soul ; a loss which, through God's pity for the truly 
penitent, admits of comfort, but no complete and absolute 
reparation in time. 

The passage from Dante referred to in the footnote, page 9, la 
Purg. XXV. p. 77, &c. 

" Open thy breast to what I now explain : — 
When in the embryo, ere man's life begin, 
Kipens a perfect structure of the brain, 
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The primal Mover then the wonders wrought 

By nature sees delighted, and within 

Breathes a new breath, with highest virtue frau;;ht. 

What it finds active there, that it collects 

Into itself, and forms one soul, which lives, 

Perceives, and feels, and on itself reflects. 

And that my words less wonder may excite, 

See how the grape its vinous juice derives 

From the sun's recess and all-pervading light. 

When Lacheses hath finished her whole line, 

Freed from the flesh, the spirit bears away 

The human powers as well as the Divine, 

The others, all as 'twere remaining mute — 

Memory, intelligence, and will ; — and they 

Are rendered far more active and acute. 

When to its destined place it doth arrive. 

The informing virtue round it beams as bright 

As round its members when it was alive, 

And as the air, with rain when laden, seems 

As though with various colours it were dressed. 

Through the reflection of the solar beams. 

Then doth the circling air that form assume * 

Upon it by the stranger soul impressed. 

Which now arrives to meet its final doom. 

And like unto a flame which doth pursue 

Fire wheresoever it moves to — even so 

The soul is followed by its figure new. 

Since its own image it possesseth — hence 

'Tis called a shade, and hence the shades we know 

Are gifted e*en to-night with every sense." 

* liombardrs note here is, " This aerial vesttire of the soul is not a 
poetical fiction, but is founded on the opinion of Origen and other 
ancient fathers." 
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IiEAViNG school? Nothing of the kind. Only removing 
into the higher form of a larger establishment — ^where 
opinion is perhaps more distinctly registered, where 
authority is none the less exacting, where each one moves 
freighted with a fuller and more complete responsibility. 
Orbilius stands by at every scene-changing of this play in 
five acts, which we are to play out and act our part well 
in, to discipline and correct us ; and whether his room or 
his company shall in the meanwhile prove the more agree- 
able must entirely depend upon ourselves. Our whole 
freedom — our only real holiday in life — is freedom within, 
emancipation from the tyranny of self; else does self inflict 
upon us a lifelong imposition, and we faU into a double 
bondage to the world, and to what is worse, to self, and 
become at once cowardly and vicious. 

At the moment then of being moved up into the larger 
school of so-called public life, it is well to pause a little and 
review the whole situation, take stock of one's self, and 
ascertain what has been gained from the past, and what will 
be required for the future. 

Education is Twt the acquiring a certain amount of Greek 
and Latin, Euclid, Algebra, and modem languages, how 
ever valuable the possession of these may be. Education 
is that training of each person by which the mind attains 
to the best method of self-exertion, and the heart attains to 
self-discipline. What we accomplish in our schoolboy days 
in these respects we do but carry on and advance to a higher 
degree in our schoolman days, if I may so express mysel£ 
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True education, then, teaches us and helps us to avoid - 

listlessness, moping, or desultory activity. It teaches us ^ 
how to keep our minds, as it were, in hand, and employ 
them economically — to pursue the indicated ends by the 
truest and best roads. It enables us to fix our attention, 
it strengthens the memory, it clears and forms the judg- 
ment; and in that discipline of the heart which I have just 
now adverted to, true education leads one to htmo one*s self^ 
and by that knowledge to learn what is that special weak- 
ness of our character which gives the clue to our whole in- 
dividual being. A lad thinking back on his school days 
cannot but see the failures which the discipline under which 
he has been living has prevented growing into faults and 
habitual wrong-doings, whether in thought, word, or deed. 
He cannot but see, after such a review, from what direction 
he may apprehend danger and moral defeat in that larger 
school in which he will presently be enrolled. Thus in 
this department of the true education it impregnates the 
mind with a genuine self-distrust. 

Now that which most immediately claims one's attention 
is, how one may best adapt one's self to the new position he is 
about to occupy; how I may most easily ** me rebus suhjvjigere 
coner." Under such circumstances, the first advice I would 
give to a boy whose schoolboy days are coming to a close, 
would be a warning against a false freedoTTL The second 
advice would be on the dignity of work, and the dangers that 
surround it. The third advice I would give would be on the 
subject of spiritual jpnidence, 

I shall proceed to say a few words on these several topics 
in the order in which I have here enumerated them. 

I. It is a fine thing indeed, rightly understood, to be 
one's own master. But it too often happens that this master- 
ship proves but a " heritage of woe,'* as a poet has described 
it. You can only escape the tyranny of evil habits and 
passions by accepting that yoke of obedience which life im- 
poses. Authority — in a more absolute but less concrete 
form than hitherto you have been familiar with — controls 
the new scene you are entering upon. A practical respect 
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for age and order will be required of you. The motto of 
your life will need to be that sublime, indeed divine, senti- 
ment of Homer's, *^ Mutual reverence; " which Scripture repro- 
duces in the inspired precept which inculcates "the honour- 
ing of all men." This mutual reverence implies the con- 
stant consciousness of the effect of our actions upon others. 
You should bear in mind the dignity of your deeds and 
words, according to which they are registered as they pass 
from us before Almighty God, and are fitted or not to win 
others to imitation. 

There is, it is true, si mock freedom, when the eyelids of 
authority droop, or seem to droop, and a perilous and tran- 
sient enjoyment is snatched from the taste of "stolen 
waters" and the "bread of deceit." Sinful indulgence has 
its charms and paroxysms of delight (otherwise it would 
not have power to influence us), but it allures only by 
practising on the servile and the mean in us, and it brings 
the whole nature down into the bondage of corruption, 
seducing it from that true service which is the perfection of 
freedom, and robbing the soul of that glorious principle of 
moral independence in which the true man — the xaXoxayaSo; 
— ^lives and moves, "with inward glory crowned." It is 
an old blunder to confound licence and liberty ; to imagine 
when wisdom turns its back folly may have its fling. The 
real life of the noble creature man knows of no intervals of 
action but such as are guileless and recreative; that is, 
calculated to repair the wasted tissue of our nature. A 
man of great genius and stainless life, whose peculiar 
character and employment withdrew him from professional 
or laborious employment, pronounces a life of " unchartered 
freedom " wearisome. To the service of Duty, " the stem 
daughter of the voice of God," Wordsworth sought to re- 
consecrate all his energies and faculties. We urge you to 
a like self-dedication. We know Who it was the history of 
Whose Manhood was summed up in the freedom of true 
obedience, and written in the words, " I come to do Thy 
wiij^ God." 

B 
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2. I come to speak now of the dignity of work and some 
of the perils that attend it. 

A clergyman advising a youth on this suhject might 
speak of the continoal labours of Grod in creating and pre- 
serving. He might quote the divine words, ''My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work," and from a sentiment so 
heavenly urge the inherent dignity of work as such. Indeed, 
it was not as increasing, but abating the primal yisitatioa 
that labour was imposed upon man; for labour is, with 
and through Clod's grace, a great cure for that painful and 
bitter sense of the vanity of human life which is inbred in 
it Work then is Godlike ; it is a diyine and comfortable 
thing. But it is shorn of all its dignity when selfishly or 
ambitiously pursued. Passionately carried out for personal 
aggrandisement it wearies and embitters the heart, for so 
it reaps disappointment, and there is nothing more galling 
than frustrated pride. We are to toil, but not for this or 
that distinction — to distance and outdo this or that compe- 
titor; but, as it is expressed with a sacred simplicity in the 
Catechism, " truly to get mine own living, and to do my 
duty in that state of life unto which it shall please Grod to 
call me." 

But we must be on our guard against letting our industry 
itself be inordinate, whatever the motive; for we may other- 
wise overtax our physical strength as well as undermine 
our intellectual and moral health. It has been observed 
that too keen a pursuit of the mathematical sciences has a 
tendency to render the mind in some measure insensible to 
the force and weight of moral demonstration. The same 
remark might be made of the undue pursuit of the natural 
sciences, of historical studies, of legal studies, which has at 
times produced a good deal of atheism and unbelief. The 
mischief, I think, is to be traced not to the pursuits them- 
selves but to the excessive ardour with which they have been 
pursued. The undue strain on the mental faculties disturbs 
and impairs the moral health, much in the same way as the 
undue and unhealthy pursuit of religious themes, insensibly 
tending to fanaticism, acts injuriously on the intellects There 
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is immense wisdom in the old maxim — MHAEN AFAN ; a 
like wisdom in the truth that the real refreshment from 
mental labour is to be found in varying, not in abandoning, 
the work What is true of the field is true of the creature 
that tills it. 

There is one special danger to which those who study 
the classics are unavoidably exposed. That heathen writers 
should write like the heathen is only what must be looked 
for. There are indeed many glorious examples of authors 
whose remains are unblemished by any word which could 
raise a blush, or any sentiment that could sully the thoughts 
of the reader. But few will be disposed at this time to deny 
that among classic writers these are, after all, only the excep- 
tions. Besides, unfortunately, the mischief is not confined 
to known heathen authors. Too many writers, professedly 
Christian, devote powers of mind which have been strength- 
ened and refined by the prevalent religious associations 
and ideas of society to the illustration and enhancement of 
the grossest and most vicious outcomes of nature. Such 
writings must be met in the same spirit as the surgeon is 
animated by in dissecting, or the physician in prescribing. 
Both have to handle or face what is offensive and nasty, and 
the professional temper preserves them from any improper 
impulse or criminal curiosity insinuating itself into their 
minds. In the same way let the Christian mind remember 
that it is Christian, and it will without any unchaste con- 
sent or impure after- thought face all the abominations of 
pagan literature uncontaminated. Some minds indeed are 
so defiled that they will search the Scriptures themselves for 
nastiness. But this nettle will not really sting if grasped 
frankly and openly ; and we must remember that ignorance 
is not necessarily innocence, and knowledge of sin necessarily 
sin. The Greek professor, of whom all have heard, who always 
selected indelicate passages when examining, was pursuing 
a course analogous under certain circumstances to that 
adopted by the professor of surgery or medicine. It wiU 
be prudent to own the necessity of knowing those things 
which reveal the degradation of paganism, but to approach 
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them as it were with closed lips and guarded nostrils, as 
one would approach an open and oflfensive sewer. 

There is a passage in Shakespeare so apposite to all this 
subject that I cannot forbear quoting it here — a passage 
which perhaps demonstrates as effectually as anything he 
ever wrote the great poet's marvellous mastery of human 
life. Wjwwick, in his plea for Prince Henry, says — 

' * The Prince but studies his companions, 
Like a strange tongue : wherein to gain the language, 
'Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be looked upon and learned; which, once attained, 
Your Highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to be known and hated.*' 

K. Henbt IV., Part ii. act 4, sc. 4. 

3, These later sentences may seem to belong more pro- 
perly to this closing division of my subject, that, namely, 
of Spiritual Prudence. I use these words in rather a more 
special sense than they would be employed in the pulpit 
commonly. Every mind has, no doubt, its own special 
aptitude or gift. Special faculties are not limited to the 
circle of music, painting, or statuary, what are called the 
fine arts. The whole domain of the knowable addresses 
itself to the mind, and calls out and attracts different 
powers in different minds — those of the astronomer, the 
statistician, the historian, the statesman. It is some dis- 
tinguishable gift of this kind that furnishes the current 
index of the individual. Every one has his gift in this 
wise, to profit withal — his gift, discovered sometimes in 
early days, sometimes later on — discovered sometimes 
slowly, sometimes suddenly. Pascal was a mathematician 
almost in the nursery. Imperial powers develop them- 
selves in a Cromwell, or a Washington, or a Clive in 
mature life. The spiritual prudence I am speaking of will 
evidence itself by giving full rein to, and by especially 
cultivating this predominant characteristic when recog- 
nised. This is "in contempt of question " the talent in- 
trusted to us to be traded upon and increased. The 
person with an ear for music and all sounds^ and no eye 
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for the landscape ; the person with no ear for sounds, but 
with an eye which, by a divine intuition, takes in at once 
the mysterious harmonies of colour and form ; each has 
his special gift, and this is but an outward expression and 
parable of an inner and universal fact ; and the true mental 
economy, the true spiritual prudence, manifests itself in 
the special culture of such predominant characteristia 

And if this be true of the mere intellectual culture^ that 
some such prevailing feature marks off each individual 
from his fellows, we have the highest authority for saying 
that every Christian mind, as such, receives its special er^ 
dowment to profit withal. The divine Paul teaches that 
though probably no* one Christian has ever had all gifts, 
each Christian has some gift — whether the outgrowth of 
that original grace through which the person was made 
Christian, or specially conveyed in the ordinance of con- 
firmation — the word of wisdom, the word of knowledge, 
spiritual discernment, and spiritual criticism, ministerial 
faculties, or administrative powers. Receive it when or as 
he may, there can be no doubt that each person as Chris- 
tian does receive some faculty from God's Spirit whereby 
he can contribute to the edification and development of the 
Church of God. 

Now, I think, a lad closing his schoolboy days would do 
well to ask himself what course is open to him in the great 
university of Christ — in the sacred profession of the Chris- 
tian life. 

Mere pleasure is so pleasant, and sin so charming, he 
will need all the counter-weights he can secure to protect 
him against temptation. Physical activity and intellectual 
industry make up a bodily exercise that yields some benefit 
and help, but it is the faithful discharge of the highest 
duty that harmonises and regulates the whole human 
machine. Your spiritual prudence in this sense will con- 
sist in anxiously searching out your own spirit and ascer- 
taining where, when, and how you can make yourself 
profitable to the body of Christ. Take any duty that your 
minister puts in your wa)'', and you will speedily discover 
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what is tli/t duty to which yoii are specially commissioned 
l)y God's Spirit. The whole subject is one lamentably dis- 
regarded by lay Christians. 

The consciousness that God's grace has appointed us to 
render solemn and sacred duty to and in His Church, is above 
everything else calculated to cool and allay the skipping 
spirit of youth, and restrain the reckless buoyancy of young 
blood and fiery passions. A mind alive to this truth will 
shrink from everything actor-like — will recoil from assum- 
ing an unreal solemnity; all goody talk, and parsonified 
airs, and Biblical phraseology will be shunned. It will 
maintain a cheerful countenance and true gaiety, assured 
that these will not fail to assert over others a quiet influence 
for good, as coming from a heart itself buoyant and inspirited 
through the consciousness of our Heavenly Father's love. 
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ON FREEDOM. 

Freedom is man's rightful heritage. Except through his 
own choice, or his own fault, he cannot be deprived of it 
without grievous wrong. It is the noblest and yet the most 
terrible gift which has been bestowed on him by God. 
Man lives in a universe where exist Eight and Wrong, 
Happiness and Misery. Man lives in a world where no 
little care is necessary to avoid the greatest evils; in a 
world where to do wrong is often most easy — to do right 
most difficult. In such a world to be free is to have the 
power of doing wrong ; to be free is to be capable of being 
miserable. Yet all that is great, all that is noble in man 
depends on freedom. If freedom were absent, so also 
would be intellectual greatness and moral grandeur. As 
has been said by the father of modern science, " Purity of 
intellectual light and freedom of the will began together, 
together fell." Freedom is of gradual development. In 
general it grows with man's growth, and increases with his 
years, until complete emancipation from the restraints of 
childhood and of youth renders him as free as he can be in 
this world. It is not wonderful that at this period the 
charms of his newly-acquired freedom too often render him 
forgetful of the awful responsibility with which it is accom- 
panied. 

To remind young men about to leave school of this 
responsibility, and to offer for their consideration some 
reflections on the mode in which their freedom should be 
used, is the design of this little essay which I am writing 
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at the request of my friend Mr. Hime. When I began to 
write this paper I had no intention of making it in the 
least like a sermon, and yet I find I must say some things 
very similar to what are to be found in sermons, as other- 
wise I should be obliged to leave out the most important 
considerations which have reference to my subject. 

There are, it seems to me, Four Great Principles which 
should restrain us in the exercise of our freedom. They 
are : The Love of God ; a Regard for the dictates of our 
own Consciences ; a Regard for the Happiness of others ; 
and a Desire to promote our own Happiness. 

These Four Principles are, to some extent, implied in 
the first two ; for he who truly loves God will desire the 
happiness of his fellow-creatures; and he who foolishly 
flings away his own happiness, most commonly feels self- 
condemned. Nevertheless, the four principles I have 
mentioned are very far from coinciding, and therefore I 
shall consider them separately. 

The account which most preachers give us of the love of 
God to man, and of the reasons why man should love Him 
in return, seems to me somewhat incomplete. 

We are generally told that man was in a state of ruin, 
which state he had brought on himself and all his pos- 
terity ; that God might have left him to perish ; but that 
He graciously interposed to save him, by giving His Son to 
sufier in man's place. Now this seems to me incomplete, 
if not incorrect. It is not the whole of what the Bible 
tells us, and it is in itself unsatisfactory. It does not 
appear to me true that man, with the exception of Adam 
and Eve, might justly have been left to perish. To permit 
a man to be born into a world where he had no possible 
means of being anything except sinful and unhappy, 
would have been the same as to have created him miser- 
able, and this we cannot suppose consistent with either 
benevolence or justice. However impossible it may be to 
understand the whole scheme of redemption, it seems 
quite possible to understand more of it than is told us by 
a great many divines. 
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St. Peter tells us that Christ was foreordained before the 
foundation of the world (i Peter i. 20). This statement 
seems to afford a clue to the difficulty. 

We must suppose that evil had already entered the 
universe. Everything we know would lead us to conclude 
that the happiness of a created being depends chiefly on 
his own character and capabilities. "We constantly see 
minor instances of this truth. A person with a cultivated 
taste for music has the most intense delight in a concert, 
which is little more than so much noise to another. A 
good skater feels the utmost pleasure on ice, whilo a 
beginner flnds his situation most disagreeable. As it is in 
the physical, so is it in the moral world. To attain the 
highest happiness it would seem necessary to have the 
highest perfection of character. So far as we are capable 
of judging, the highest perfection of which a created being 
is capable is only to be attained through a state of previous 
trial and discipline. The sharper the trial, if it be success- 
fully encountered, the more of moral grandeur it im- 
parts to the character. It does not seem possible that a 
being could have been created so noble as he is capable of 
becoming. 

If the assertions above be admitted — and they are merely 
results taken out of Bishop Butler's great work — it is easy 
to see how wonderful was the love which led to the creation 
and redemption of man. Man might have been created 
not liable to temptation at all ; but if so, he could not have 
been free, and without freedom he would have been no 
better than a machine. Every man might have been 
created sinless and happy like his first parents, and have 
been placed in a state where his temptations would have 
been few and easily overcome. Had this been so, he could 
most probably never have reached the highest moral 
grandeur or the greatest possible happiness. 

In order to give man an opportunity of acquiring the 
highest perfection, and attaining the greatest happiness, 
his Creator placed him in a world where there would be 
sin and trial, and He arranged that Se would undergo 
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suflfering Himself for the expiation of the sins which would 
be committed by man. When we take this view of the 
purpose of God in the creation and redemption of man, it 
is impossible not to feel astonishment at the wonderful 
love of the Creator. It is impossible not to be convinced 
that this love demands in return the deepest love which 
man can give. 

The love of God is, then, the highest and the noblest prin- 
ciple which can actuate man ; it is the only one which can 
make duty always pleasant. There are sins which appear 
to do but little harm to others, which conscience if left to 
itself would condemn but faintly^ which seem little, if 
at all, disadvantageous to ourselves, and which are yet 
decidedly displeasing to God. The love of God is the 
only principle which can effectually keep us from these 
sins. If that principle exist within us, it will make us 
backward to defile His temple and to degrade His image ; 
it will make us feel how dreadful it is to grieve Him who 
has loved us so much more than we are loved by any one 
on earth. Take, then, the love of God as the first principle 
of your lives. Look upon Him as your greatest Friend ; 
go to Him in trouble ; ask Him for counsel in difficulty ; 
and in prosperity do not forget to be grateful to Him who 
is the giver of all good. 

If the love of God existed in full perfection, no other 
principle would be needful to make us always use our 
freedom aright. Unfortunately this principle in its full 
perfection never exists in man so long as he remains in his 
present state. 

The three other principles which I have mentioned result 
from the original constitution of our nature. The first and 
highest is a regard for the didates of our own consciences. 
Our nature is such that we must necessarily judge of 
actions, and consider them worthy either of approval or 
disapproval. If we really and truly approve of an action, 
our conscience decides that it is right. If we disapprove, 
we judge the action to be wrong. The faculty of con- 
science is the noblest part of our nature. Joined with 
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freedom, it constitutes what an old writer has characterised 
as 'Hhat spark of diyinity within us which was before 
the elements, and which owes no homage unto the sun/' 
Conscience, like reason, may be mistaken ; but in general 
the fault lies more in the way in which the faculty has 
been trained, or in the mode in which it has been used, 
than in the faculty itself. Give it fair play ; do not try to 
impose on it by sophistry, nor to make little of it by 
ridicule. Above all, beware of trifling with conscience in 
what may appear small things, such as telling lies by way 
of fun, cheating in games, or taking any unfair advantage 
of others. Every sin which is committed, every violation 
of the dictates of conscience, will leave its impress on the 
character. The sin may be pardoned, but its effect on the 
character cannot without a miracle be removed, except by 
a slow and probably painful process of subsequent improve- 
ment 

Do not forget that the capacity for happiness depends 
on the character. The world is like a great school, and 
he who becomes worse instead of better under its dis- 
cipline, will no more be capable of happiness than a 
schoolboy, who would not learn to read or write, would 
be capable of afterwards carrying on the ordinary occupa- 
tions of a gentleman. When the restraints of your school- 
boy life are removed, if you give way to every passion and 
inclination, you will show yourselves wanting ,in all that 
is grandest and noblest in man ; you will prove that you 
are inferior to the brutes, for they never offend their 
Creator by acting in opposition to their nature, which 
you will do if you violate the dictates of conscience. 
Kemember that conscience reveals to us the highest of all 
the laws which prevail in the universe, and compels us to 
think that to the moral law is subject even the Creator 
Himself. Can we then suppose that this law may with 
impunity be violated by such puny creatures as ourselves 1 
We are free, but in freedom lies our responsibility ; for 
along with freedom the power of making our own characters 
is to a great extent given to us. On our characters depend 
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our happiness, probably in this life, certainly in a future. 
The thought that our future happiness, both in this world 
and the next, is, as it were, put into our hands to do what 
we like with, is one well calculated to make the most 
light-hearted reflect on the mode in which they use their 
freedom. 

A desire to promote the happiness of others is an original 
principle of our nature. This alone would not give the 
principle in question the importance which I have assigned 
to it ; but if we remember that love to God requires that 
we should love those whom He loves, and that benevolent 
actions are regarded with a peculiar approbation by con- 
science, we cannot doubt that a desire to promote the 
happiness of others should be a leading principle of our 
lives. A course of behaviour in accordance with this 
principle brings with it its own reward ; in the first place 
by the unalloyed happiness which it produces in ourselves, 
and in the second place by the gratitude and good-will 
which it excites in others. Avoid, then, all amusements 
and foolish mischievous jokes by which others are annoyed. 
We have no right to purchase amusement for ourselves by 
tormenting others. Indeed the fact that the annoyance of 
others can give pleasure, shows something radically wrong 
in the disposition — something very much akin to the 
character of the devil. When the annoyance which our 
conduct causes to others does not in itself give pleasure, 
but is entirely forgotten or neglected, though so great 
depravity is not shown as in the former case, yet there 
may still be fearful guilt. The greatest miseries which 
have fallen on mankind have been the result of such negli- 
gence. Napoleon caused much more misery than Nero, 
though the latter was infinitely moro depraved in character, 
for he took pleasure in the infliction of suffering. What 
shall we say of those persons who, in order to obtain a 
short-lived gratification of their desires, recklessly destroy 
the happiness of a fellow- creature, most probably for ever ? 

I do not wish it to be supposed that I mean to assert 
everything to be wrong which can possibly cause annoy- 
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ance to others. If one who is defeated in a game is so 
foolish as to lose his temper, it does not follow that his 
opponent has done anything wrong; but if the latter has 
ridiculed or made little of his less fortunate adversary, then 
I think he is not free from blame. There is no more im- 
portant art than that of bearing success so as to conciliate 
opponents. If you are ever to become very successful, the 
sooner you acquire this art the better. In the first place, 
you will rob defeat of half its stings, which you will be 
only too glad to do if you have any generosity ; and in the 
second place you will prevent to a great extent the growth 
of that wide-spread envy which is the greatest of the 
dangers which threaten the successful. 

The fourth principle which I mentioned is a desire to jpro- 
mote owr own happiness. If we take into account a future 
life, this principle will always lead us to obey the dictates 
of conscienca But I wish to consider it now in a more 
restricted manner — namely, as worldly prudenca In con- 
sequence of the ambiguity of the word " selfish," some 
persons fall into the error of supposing that conduct whose 
object is merely to promote our own happiness must be 
more or less culpable because it is selfish. These people 
forget that the word " selfish," when used to imply blame, 
can only be properly applied to behaviour which is incon- 
sistent with a due regard to the happiness of others. 

Happiness is our being's end and aim. To suppose that 
there is any virtue in neglecting what tends to our happi- 
ness or in making ourselves miserable, is an error similar 
to that which prevails among the Hindoos, who practise 
all manner of tortures on themselves in order to propitiate 
their deities. It happens for the most part that the 
behaviour which is most conducive to our happiness is also 
the most advantageous to others. The medical student 
who works hard at learning his profession may do so in 
order to acquire fame and riches for himself; but if he 
succeed in becoming a great surgeon or a great physician, 
he will bestow happiness on thousands whom but for his 
early diligence he would have been unable to benefit. So 
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in every profession he who works diligently to acquire 
skill, is working for that which will be of the greatest 
benefit to other& 

If a regard for our own happiness in this world be our 
highest or our only principle, we must be truly contemptible. 
Nevertheless such a regard, if not carried too far, is highly 
to be commended. The conduct to which it leads, if no 
higher principle is violated, is approved of by conscience. 
We cannot help despising one who for the sake of a 
momentary gratification risks his future happiness even 
in this world. Such a person shows either the utmost 
thoughtlessness, or else great moral weakness and want of 
self-controL 

At some period in the life of almost every man (not bom 
to an estate) who attains even a moderately comfortable 
position, there is a sharp, sometimes a desperate struggle, 
when he must put forth all his strength, or else sink into a 
state of utter obscurity. Some eminently successful men 
have commenced this struggle in college, and have there 
acquired the mental training and the habits of industry 
and vigorous effort which have enabled them in after Hfe 
to take the foremost places in their professions. The man 
who at present is probably the closest reasoner and most 
successful lawyer at the Irish Bar was a mathematical gold 
medallist of T.C.D.* People are too apt to imagine that 
successful men obtain their mental superiority by a sort of 
inspiration which it is vain to emulate. There can be no 
greater mistake. Such geniuses as Shakespeare or Newton 
may have been gifted with something akin to inspiration, 
but the success which belongs to a leading professional 
man is capable of being attained by most persons of fair 
abilities who get the necessary training and work sufficiently 
hard. 

We almost invariably find that extraordinary success 
has been purchased by extraordinary labour. Hercules, in 
the vision, when filled with the admiration of glory, was 
told that 

♦ This was written in 1871. 
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Danger and Toil stand stem before her throne. 
And guard (so Jove commands) the sacred phice.' 



The world has changed since then, and fame may now be 
acquired without danger, but seldom, indeed, without toil 

In the years which immediately succeed your departure 
from school, it will probably be in your power to secure or 
to lose the likelihood of future success. While at school 
you were obliged to work, but after you leave it there will 
probably be no constraint to make you work more than 
you please. Do not forget, however, that without work of 
some sort you are sure to meet with little else than failure. 
Some very successful men have not commenced to exert 
themselves in earnest till after their collegiate course was 
finished; but this was, I think, a mistake on their part. 
There are no subjects so admirably calculated to train the 
mind as those taught in a university. This training is in 
general of vastly greater importance than the mere know- 
ledge acquired. The eminent Queen's counsel, to whom I 
before alluded, probably finds the mathematics which he 
learned in college in itself of little use now. Most likely 
he has forgotten it almost completely. Not so the mental 
vigour and precision which he acquired in his mathematical 
studies. These are the qualities which make his arguments 
so forcible and his style so fearfully hard-hitting to his 
opponents. If you enter college after you leave school, do 
not neglect the opportunities of acquiring almost every 
great mental quality which are there so abundantly afforded. 
I would strongly recommend you to try for honours in 
some subject. Even if you do not succeed in getting them, 
you will find the mental exertion of the greatest benefit. 

Whatever each one of you learns, let him learn thoroughly, 
and so as to satisfy his own mind. You may seem to 
acquire but little knowledge, but you will acquire — what is 
of far greater importance — mental precision and vigour. 
College offers to those who are resident within its walls 
one advantage which can scarcely be too highly valued — I 
mean an opportunity for frequent intercourse vith all the 
cleverest and best-informed young men of their ow age in 
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Ireland. There you may be intimately acquainted with the 
intellectual giants of the rising generation. Such society 
cannot fail to make you more liberal and large-minded. 
A university is a miniature world, and there is scarcely 
a talent which you may not there exercise and improve. 
You will probably never again in your future life have such 
opportunities of improving all your powers. Remember 
that every increase of power, whether mental or bodily, 
gives an additional capacity for happiness and additional 
means towards future success. 

If you are so engrossed by the charms of your newly- 
acquired freedom as to forget the immense responsibility 
with which that freedom is accompanied, you will find life 
growing more disagreeable each year. The high spirits of 
youth will not last for ever ; its pleasures will soon grow 
dull, and you will see your contemporaries, whose prospects 
were once no better than your own, attaining comfortable, 
perhaps most distinguished positions, whilst you are as poor 
as when you left school, and far less cultivated in mind. 
There are higher motives which should stimulate you to 
exertion, and with the mention of these motives I will 
conclude. 

If you never labour, if you spend your whole time in 
frivolous amusements, you will be perfectly useless to your 
fellow-creatures ; you will be wanting in a most important 
part of that process of education and improvement to 
undergo which you were put into this world. Instead of 
furthering, you will, as far as you can, frustrate the great 
plans of your Creator for the happiness of His creatures, 
and in so doing you will be ungrateful and displeasing to 
God. 
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ON THE DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS 

OF COLLEGE LIFE* 

Probably no period of a man's life is so critical as that 
when he first leaves school to become his own master. I 
say school rather than home, not merely because this 
paper is intended for schoolboys, but also because the 
change in their case is more sudden and violent. It is 
impossible to conduct a school without a much stricter 
discipline than is necessary — at all events, in the case of 
older boys — in parental government at home : and just in 
proportion to the strictness of the discipline is the sudden- 
ness and violence of the change, and the consequent 
probability of leaving all our old habits behind us. The 
discipline at your school is, I believe, not more strict than 
is absolutely necessary for conducting a large school with 
efficiency, and so far you are, in my opinion, more favour- 
ably situated than others ; but still you will find the change 
a great one. 

Most of you will probably enter college. You have 
heard something of college discipline, but it is as different 
from school discipline as black from white. If you reside 
in college you are no doubt required to give in your name 
at night-roll at nine o'clock, and after that hour you 
cannot go out into the city without a pass from the Junior 
Dean; and if you come in after twelve o'clock at night 
your name is specially returned to him, and, without some 
good excuse, you are liable to be fined. But, in the first 

* This essay was written seven years ago, and has therefore no con- 
nection with the chair which the writer now fills. He has only altered 
a few sentences in preparing it for the second edition. 

C 
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place, you need not give in your name at night-roll every 
night, and even if you omit to do so more frequently than 
the rules require, you will only subject yourself to a small 
fine. Thus, from the very first, you can spend two or 
three nights in the week outside college if you choose 
without incurring any serious penalty. Then, if you 
remain inside the walls, you can get drunk without any 
fear of censure, if you are not too uproarious; you can 
gamble away all your pocket-money, or perhaps what your 
father has sent you to pay your college fees ; and you can 
listen to and join in conversations or songs which may do 
as much to corrupt your minds as anything to be met with 
in the city without. Again you need not reside in college. 
You may lodge anywhere in the city, and as the collegiate 
authorities exercise no supervision over lodging-houses, in 
this case, when you have put in your couple of hours at 
lectures, you may do absolutely as you please for the rest 
of the day and night. I speak of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
but I believe in the Queen's Colleges the case is not 
materially different, and those of you who do not go to 
either will probably find yourselves not less your own 
masters than those who do. When you leave school you 
are certain to be placed in a position in which you can 
indulge in many vices with perfect impunity, so far as 
restraints by your superiors are concerned. It is true 
that these vices may ruin your prospects in life, break 
your health, and perhaps send you to an early grave. 
But most probably these results will not be at once 
apparent. It is only after months of indulgence that 
symptoms of any of them are likely to appear. Then, in 
addition to this impunity, you will have opportunities of 
indulgence which you do not now possess. In a large 
city, or in college, you can always find drinking, gambling, 
and profligate companions within easy reach, and indeed 
facilities for almost every kind of vice. You can; moreover, 
indulge these vices to a great extent without the knowledge 
of your parents and friends, or of the college authorities. 
All this, I need not tell you, is the very reverse of your 
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condition here ; and if any of you are at present kept in 
the straight path only by fear of scholastic censure or 
punishment, he will most assuredly go astray. Even those 
whose disposition is very different will be in considerable 
danger, and will require no small care and watchfulness to 
escape the snares and temptations of vice. 

Probably some of you think there is no danger of such 
a result in your case. You have no taste for such vices. 
On the contrary, you detest and despise them. This is 
very true. If you met no one but the staggering drunkard, 
or the profligate who has ruined his health by other 
extrav^ances, the danger would indeed be a slight one \ 
but you will meet with others — perhaps very agreeable 
fellows too — who will by no means go so far, but will 
nevertheless endeavour to induce you to start on your 
downward progress. You will meet men who are not 
habitual drunkards, but who will get drunk on festive 
occasions, and who will perhaps ridicule you if you decline 
to follow their example, or exert all their powers of per- 
suasion to induce you to exceed for once, under the pretext 
— perhaps sincere — of mere hospitality. You will meet 
with others who will persuade you to take the first step 
towards some other kind of debauchery, or to play higher 
than you can conveniently afford, and who will perhaps 
deride you as a saint or a " new light " if you decline to 
comply with their wishes. If any of you fall into vicious 
courses, which I trust you will not, your downward pro- 
gress will be gradual. You will begin with something 
small — very small, perhaps — and then advance by slow 
degrees to a condition from which you would recoil with 
horror if you could realise it at the outset. Those who do 
not attend to small things are too often perilling the great 
issues of life. 

Now, I would ask you, in the first place, to recollect 
that it is at college that the foundation for your future 
success in life must be laid. It is during your stay there 
that your special training for whatever profession you 
may select must be almost wholly accomplished. Your 
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school-education does not fit you for after Ufa It does 
little more than place you in the best position for profiting 
by your collegiate education. If you neglect the latter 
you will probably regret it ever afterwards. I would then 
say to you : go to college to work, not to idle, and you will 
find this one great preservative against all other dangers. 
Drunkards, profligates, and gamblers are hardly ever work- 
ing men ; and what is more, they hardly ever become the 
intimate friends and companions of working men. A 
night's debauch usually costs a man three or four days' 
work, and unless he has a constitution of iron he cannot 
carry on the two pursuits together. Work is the first 
great preservative which I would recommend, and it will 
be of much positive advantage to you besides. There are 
two classes of men who are, perhaps, less disposed to work 
than others : those who succeed beyond their expectation 
at first, and those whose early career is wholly undis- 
tinguished. I would say to the former, if you do not 
work, even mediocrity will overtake you before the end 
of your college course. I have known some college careers 
which commenced most brilliantly to set most darkly. To 
the others I would say, work on. Working mediocrity 
often suffices to attain collegiate distinctions of a high 
rank if it only perseveres steadily. Some really able men 
fail at first either from nervousness or want of special 
training for college examinations. With such men per- 
severance affords a certain road to success. You may, too, 
discover that you have a taste for some subject you have 
hitherto studied but little, and find yourself at the very 
head of your class in that subject before the close of your 
career. But, after all, college honours should not be your 
great aim. Seek to fit yourself for your profession or your 
future station in life, and rest assured that the labour you 
bestow on this object will not be labour in vain. A dull 
man who works is, at all events, certain to succeed better in 
life than a dull man who does not work. 

Besides these professional and collegiate studies, you 
will have another important means of improving your mind 
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by joining a literary or debating society. Tliis will not only 
introduce you to many new, interesting, and useful subjects, 
and give you a facility for writing and speaking which may 
be of use to you hereafter, but will also introduce you to a 
set of men who — though there may be black sheep among 
them — are certainly on the average superior to those with 
whom you are likely to become acquainted otherwise. 
Then select some healthful and innocent amusement — 
cricket, for example — to fill up your leisure hours, and keep 
up your bodily health and activity. Continued profligacy 
for the most part unfits a man for such amusements, and 
even temporary excess often results in a serious diminu- 
tion of a man's bowling or batting average ; and for this 
reason — ^though you may not meet with the hardest readers 
in the cricket-field or the gymnasium — you will not often 
have to blush for the acquaintances you form there. Be 
always occupied either with work or some innocent amuse- 
ment. Idle hands, according to a trite observation, are 
usually occupied in doing mischief. Man is a social being, 
and as the idler cannot associate with reading men without 
interrupting them and making himself disagreeable to them, 
he consorts with idlers like himself; and while all idlers 
are not profligates, almost all profligates are idlers, and a 
society of idlers is never without one or more of them. A 
company of idlers seldom meets without drink being first 
introduced, and then cards, or something equally dangerous 
under the circumstances ; and as no one means to do any- 
thing after the assembly breaks up, they continue to sit untU 
a very late hour, by which time all are excited, and several 
are drunk. 

Be cautious in choosing your companions and intimate 
friends. You need not of course meet every man with a 
*' Stand by ; I am holier than thou." You may make the 
acquaintance of any one you please, but do not become 
intimate with him until you find out what kind of a man 
he is, and what " set " he belongs to ; and if you are not 
satisfied on these points, do not become intimate with him 
at alL It is a great misfortune, in more tlian one way, to 
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get among what is called " a bad set ; " for those who belong 
to a better set will keep clear of you, and you will have to 
put up with disreputable companions during no small part 

of your college career. Let me add, that profligate men are 
often more forward in off'ering you their friendship when 
you first enter college than others of a better clasa The 
one wish to know something about you before they become 
intimate, but the others are ready to take up with any one 
who will treat and be treated ; and they probably expect 
that if you are not what they call d " jolly good fellow " at 
the outset, you will soon become so under their tuition. 
On the other hand, nothing is more desirable than to make 
friends of the better class. You will find college friends 
even more useful and more pleasant than school friends. 
A man who works hard and spends his hours of relaxation 
in solitude, will almost certainly have recourse to some 
stimulant to keep up his spirits, and the habit of using this 
stimulant often grows upon him ; and indeed, will pro- 
bably grow upon him just in proportion to the intensity of 
his application to his studies. It is thus that some of the 
ablest and most ardent students of particular sciences have 
ultimately become confirmed drunkards or confirmed 
opium-eaters. Agreeable conversation and the society of 
real friends of good character are almost essential to a hard- 
working man, especially if of unusual ability. It is related 
of the famous Kant, one of the most hard-working and 
original of philosophers, that he never dined without five 
or six friends, and that he always took care to converse after 
dinner on some subject unconnected with his favourite pur- 
suits. He lived to be upwards of eighty, and enjoyed his 
full health and intellectual vigour till within a year of his 
death. Nor would I recommend you to be too fastidious 
in choosing your friends. You will find no man without 
faults ; and if you found one, he might see too many faults 
in you to permit him to become very intimate with you. 
It is enough that your friend should be a respectably con- 
ducted, sincere, and honest man, whose habits and principles 
coincide to a considerable extent with your own. Thero 
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will be points of course on which you will difiTer, but with- 
out giving up your opinion on these, avoid perpetually 
treading on his corns. 

It would conduce very much to lessen the risk of falling 
into vicious courses if you decided on your future profession 
either before leaving school or immediately afterwards, 
and resolved to do your utmost to succeed in the profes- 
sion you had chosen. The mere choice would give you an 
object in life, and acting steadily with a view to it would 
tend very much to keep you from wandering out of the 
straight path. A good many of you may, however, feel 
inclined to say : " I am young enough still. I can take my 
time about choosing my profession. If I choose too hastily 
I may make a mistake, and surely I may now take a 
couple of years to amuse myself after my hard work at 
school" But the fact is, that if you are not qualifying 
yourself for a profession you will almost certainly be disqudi- 
fying yourself, and you may disqualify yourself to a very 
serious extent. The work of fitting one's self for any of the 
liberal professions is to a great extent the same ; and there- 
fore, even if you should change your choice in a year or 
two, you will be far better situated as regards your new 
profession if you have been working than if you have been 
idling and amusing yourself. A man, I believe, is rarely 
ai^are of the importance of the opportunities of improve- 
ment which his years of collegiate life afford him, until it 
is too late ; and there are few men who do not regret in after*- 
life that they did not make better use of them. There are 
many professions in which a man has but little opportunity 
of improving himself, even professionally, after he enters, 
on his new duties. A clergyman, for instance, is often so 
hard-worked in his parish that he can hardly spare any 
time for theological reading, and must remain, for years at 
least, dependent on what he has learned in college. But 
this is much more obvious with regard to general reading 
and the general improvement of your mind. Therefore I 
would say, even if you cannot choose a profession at once, 
aim at fitting yourself for all professions, and at acquiring 
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the means of enjoyment ^or any course of life you may 
adopt. If you do not keep som& object steadily before you, 
you will not work steadily or satisfactorily. There are few 
professions, I may observe, for which college honours will 
not be of advantage, though college honours alone will 
not insure success in any profession. These honours are 
perhaps more easily obtained than you imagine, and even 
if you fail at first, success will generally attend the efforts 
of those who persevere. Those who make themselves too 
sure are often defeated by some little-known outsider, and 
those who have relaxed their work in despair of attaining 
them, will sometimes find, when too late, that they could have 
won the coveted distinction without much difficulty if they 
had only got up a little more steam. Nothing is to be 
done without work, and most things can be done tvith work. 
Even the man who boasts (not always truly) of the small 
amount of work it cost him to acquire some important dis- 
tinction, has generally been only drawing upon a fund of 
work already accumulated at school, and will come to grief 
when that fund is exhausted. 

There are other amusements which I shall leave to others 
to deal with. I would proscribe none which are innocent, 
provided you indulge in them with moderation, and do not 
suffer the pursuit of them to become a passion which will 
interfere with your success in the serious pursuits of life. 
Do not imagine from any of my previous remarks that I 
would recommend you to become a teetotaller. The point 
is one which I would leave entirely to your own discretion, 
and I am not one myself. Man, in my opinion, is not an 
untameable beast of prey, who requires to be bound over in 
penalties to prevent him from ruining himself and every 
one belonging to him. Thousands of men have drunk 
moderately all their lives, and have never been anything 
the worse for it. All I would say is, do not make com- 
panions of drunkards, or go to parties where drink is in- 
troduced, not as an accessory, but as the principal source of 
amusement ; and if you chance to fall in with such a party, 
keep yourself sober, or your solitary escapade may be 
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thrown in your teeth afterwards. Nor do I see any harm 
in a rubber of whist for an insignificant stake ; but bear in 
mind that moderation is more easily practised with advanc- 
ing years than in early youth, and for indoor amusement 
a game of skill (like chess) in which there is no gambling 
will, I think, be found preferable to cards in any shape. 
Further, associate with no one who boasts of his vices. 
You may keep up a bowing and talking acquaintance with 
him if you choose, but don't go to his rooms or ask him to 
yours j in short, do not make a companion of him. 

There is no more cheap way of earning a reputation 
for independent thought and ability in certain quarters, 
than to abandon, or profess to abandon, all your early 
moral and religious beliefs ; and the man who cannot see 
any material difference between Christianity and Deism, 
but stands on a solitary eminence above both, is regarded as 
still more liberal and enlightened. Avoid these cheap and 
nasty modes of earning such a reputation. If a Deist or 
professed deist has any arguments to ofifer, listen and reply 
to them if occasion requires ; but do not let him laugh you 
out of your beliefs, or rather out of professing what in fact 
you do believe. Advanced Liberalism in politics is another 
way of gaining a reputation at a cheap rate. I am not 
going to advise you on political matters, but I would cau- 
tion you against professing to hold opinions on which you 
have bestowed little or no thought, merely because they are 
fashionable among those who regard themselves as the 
rising luminaries of the age. The opinions in which you 
have been brought up and educated may be wrong, but do 
not abandon them until some one convinces you of their 
error by satisfactory evidence. To change one's opinions on 
full proof that they are erroneous, is the part of an honest 
man, but to alter them, or profess to alter them, on insuffi- 
cient evidence is the part either of a knave or a fooL 
Again, do not affect to know everything, and offer your 
opinion confidently upon every topic, whether you know 
anything of it or not. Nothing, perhaps, lowers a man 
more in the estimation of others than having too good an 
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opinion of himself, and being too ready to show it ; and 
very possibly those whom you imagine to be hanging on 
your words as the utterances of supernatural wisdom, are 
only " drawing you out " for the purpose of having a good 
laugh at your expense as soon as your back is turned. If 
you commence your course by obtaining one or two high 
collegiate distinctions, you are particularly liable to fall 
into this fault, and should therefore be specially on your 
guard against it. A man may possess great talents in one 
direction and be — perhaps from inexperience — a perfect 
fool in another. 

I ought not perhaps to pass over the danger of falling 
into scepticism — I do not refer exclusively to religious 
scepticism — without a word more on the subject Most 
men when they enter college have only heard the arguments 
on one side of a question, while after entering they will hear 
— not only from their fellow-students, but from the books 
which they will meet with sometimes even in the college 
course — those on the other side also. In some men this 
produces a sudden change of opinions, especially of those 
opinions which they have held longest and most firmly. 
These opinions they perhaps originally received on authority, 
or at least never fully understood the arguments in their 
favour, and as they never heard them questioned, they 
naturally thought it unnecessary to commit the reasons for 
them to memory. Thus, when they hear a plausible argu- 
ment on the other side for the first time in their lives, they 
are immediately captivated, and never having learned (or 
having long since forgotten) those which favour their early 
tenets, the change is affected almost unresistingly. Such 
men are quite as likely to be wrong in their new opinions 
as in their old ones, and there is in general a third possi- 
bility, namely, — that they may be wrong in both. But 
another risk also arises when they are thus led for the first 
time into the sphere of counter-argument and disputation. 
You may meet with such convincing arguments on both sides 
of a question, that you are left in the utmost uncertainty as 
to which of them is the right one; and when this has occurred 
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in several instances, you begin to despair of attaining truth 
at all The influence of balanced arguments extends far 
beyond the cases in which you have actually met with 
them. When you read a powerful argument to prove that 
there are innate truths implanted in your mind from the 
first, and another equally strong one to prove that all your 
knowledge is the offspring of experience ; when you read 
a convincing argument to prove that the will is free, and 
another to prove that it is not free — and when these and 
similar examples have led you to conclude that you can 
arrive at no certain knowledge of your own mind, you are 
apt to extend the inference, and to doubt whether you have 
faculties capable of ascertaining the existence of God or the 
truth of Christianity. This state of mind is a most uncom.- 
fortable one, yet we meet with men who boast of having 
attained it, and expect others to regard it as a mark of 
their superior wisdom. Such men seem to believe that 
they are the lights of the world, for the simple reason that 
they cannot see a yard beyond their own noses. To avoid 
such consequences as these, the first requisite is to acquire 
the power of distinguishing between a sound and an un- 
sound argument. A knowledge of the fundamental prin^ 
ciples of logic will here prove of great use to you, though 
I regard many of the technicalities of that science as equally 
barren and frivolous. Nor is it enough to distinguish 
between a sound and an unsound argument simply. Argu- 
ments are but rarely demonstrative, and sound arguments 
sometimes differ considerably in force ; and you must make 
sure likewise that you see exactly what the argument 
proves, for you will very often find that though it proves 
something, it does not prove the whole of what the writer 
intended to establish by means of it The next requisite 
for escaping scepticism is, whenever you are called on to 
decide an important question, to judge it upon the whole 
of the evidenca This seems an almost needless caution ; 
yet I believe nine-tenths of the false conclusions that men 
arrive at are owing to the neglect of it. The advocate of 
some current theological system will, if called on to prove 
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it, produce perhaps a strong (but not absolutely conclusive) 
argument in its favour, based on quotations from the Bible 
and probably the authority of the Church and its recog- 
nised exponents. You point out that his system leads to 
some strange and improbable consequences. He replies : 
" I have proved its truth, and you must accept it irrespec- 
tive of its consequences." This answer simply amounts to 
a demand that the question shall be decided by the external 
evidence to the exclusion of the internal. Where the argu- 
ments in favour of any theory are not demonstrative, but 
probable, its consequences form a part of the evidence for 
or against it, and ought to be fully weighed before we arrive 
at any conclusion as to which way the balance of probability 
inclines. Then turn to the Deist and ask him why he rejects 
the evidences of Christianity, and he replies : " Because I 
find so many absurdities in the system that I have no alter- 
native but to disbelieve it." Here is a demand that the 
internal evidence alone shall be considered, and that the 
external shall be entirely thrown aside. In both cases the 
method of judging has been faulty, and if the conclusion 
arrived at is erroneous the fact is already accounted for. 
And let me add, that these faulty modes of arguing are by 
no means confined to the reasoners I have referred to. 
You will often meet with them in quarters where you least 
expect to do so. There is no truth against which plausible 
arguments may not be urged ; therefore do not conclude 
that any of your opinions is false because you hear a plau- 
sible argument — one which perhaps you cannot answer at 
the moment * — urged against it. Take if possible a view of 
the whole question, if it be one of sufficient importance 
to render a decision imperative. Enumerate all the ways 
in which it might be proved or disproved with certainty or 
probability, and try if any of these have been omitted or 
slurred over in the arguments before you. I do not mean 
that it is necessary or even possible for you to know all the 
arguments on both sides, even of a question of such vital 

* And if jou cannot answer it, do not attempt to answer it. You can 
only give some weak or sophistical answer, which will do harm. 
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importance as the truth or falsehood of Christianity, but 
you can know all daises of arguments, and obtain at least 
a good general idea of the force of those in each class. 
Having done this, decide the question for yourself, taking 
care that you are not influenced in your decision by vanity, 
love of paradox, or party-spirit, but solely by a disinter- 
ested love of truth ; and when this course is adopted, I do 
not think you will ever find the scales so evenly balanced 
as to prevent you from coming to any conclusion. 

Money is another subject on which you will require to 
be on your guard. Poverty is no crime, and nothing is 
more ridiculous than for a man who has not money to 
attempt to pass for one who has. The attempt is, never- 
theless, often made. Men are ashamed to confess that they 
cannot spare money for this or that purpose, and are led 
either to run into debt, or to obtain the requisite funds by 
improper means. There are considerable facilities for the 
latter course in college which do not exifit at school Many 
parents do not know what the legitimate expenses of college 
life amount to, and consequently can be easily persuaded 
that they are greater than they actually are ; and thus your 
father pr mother may be induced to advance money for 
collegiate expenses which is really employed for very 
different purposes. Now, this appears to me to be simply 
cheating, and the circumstance that the persons who are 
cheated are your parents, or your brothers and sisters, 
makes the matter worse instead of better. Another danger 
which arises in such cases is, that of running into debt — a 
bad thing under any circumstances, but more especially so 
when a man has no real income, and must depend on his 
relatives or the chances of gambling to clear the debt away. 
Habits of this kind, too, are apt to grow on one, and you 
may not impossibly end your career as a mere swindler. 
Habits, let me say, are about the most important acquisi- 
tion for good or evil that a man can make ; but I believe 
they are formed much more easily and dissolved with much 
greater difficulty when a man freely forms them for him- 
self, than when they are formed under the constraint of 
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school or even home discipline. Consequently you must 
not conclude because your find it easy, or not very difficult, 
to break off your present habits, that you will find it equally 
easy to give up those which you form for yourself when 
you have become your own master. You cannot be too 
careful about forming them. If you will only open your eyes 
and look around you, you will not have to go far for in- 
stances of men who seem sincerely desirous of reforming, 
but find the tyranny of habit too strong for them. Drunk- 
ards are perhaps the class in which this is most observable, 
but you will find numerous other examples also. Now, to 
take these drunkards as an instance, not one of them was 
born a drunkard or became a drunkard at a single step, or 
intended to become a drunkard when he was first guilty of 
occasional excess. He has become what he never wished 
to become — and what he now perhaps wishes to unbecome 
(if I may use the phrase) — merely through the power of 
growing habit, a habit that has wm so grown upon him 
that he cannot shake it off. 

Now I have done. I have not aimed at preaching a 
sermon or even delivering a lecture to a Young Men's 
Christian Association. I have aimed at giving some plain 
advice, which I hope will be of as much use to those who 
are not religious as to those who are, though the religious 
will certainly possess one preservative against the dangers 
I have referred to which the others have not. 

If you have any regard for your own future health and 
happiness in this world, as well as the health and happi- 
ness of your parents and children, and every one else who 
may be connected with you, you will find it well worth 
your while to think over these dangers and temptations 
before you leave school, and to determine what is the 
best mode of avoiding them, whether you adopt my advice 
on the subject or not. " Forewarned is forearm ed,'* and if 
you leave school or enter college with the full knowledge 
of the importance of the change, and the necessity of 
cautious circumspection, in order to secure happiness and 
success in life, there is not much danger, with the Divine 
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help, of your being led far astray. Eecollect that college is 
a means not an end; and instead of occupying yourself entirely 
about the present, be constantly looking to the future, and 
preparing energetically for the struggle of life in which you 
must shortly engage. Do not ask yourselves whether this 
or that is excusable — ^you can find excuses for almost any- 
thing — ^but whether it is right, whether it is advisable, 
whether likely to promote your internal happiness and ex- 
ternal prosperity in life. Neither be satisfied with doing as 
others do. Most men do not make the best use of their 
opportunities, and no man will make a useful member of 
society who does not aim at becoming, and does not 
become, wiser and better than the majority. Moreover, 
you will set an example to others whether you wish to do 
so or not. Younger school-fellows and relatives will take 
pattern by you, however you may wish that they would 
copy some one else ; and if you set them a bad example, 
a foolish example, or an indifferent example, you will 
deeply regret it hereafter. So, both for your own sake 
and for the sake of others, take care what you are about 
to do ; for, however little thought is often given to that 
part of your life which comes between your school-days and 
your entrance on your profession, there is no period which 
needs it more urgently. 
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V. 

ON SENSUALITY. 

My dear Young Friends, 

You are now about to pass from the first stage of jour 
probation in this life, to that second and much more im- 
portant sphere, in which the duties and responsibilities of 
manhood will devolve upon you. 

You will find shortly that the world outside, which you 
may have hitherto looked at with the eye of amusement, 
or which perhaps you may not have seen much of as 
yet> is a hard and criticising world, in which few will 
spare you if you make a mistake, and in which you can 
but rarely rely upon the arm of sympathy for support. It 
therefore behoves you to gird up your loins for the contest 
before you, so that the struggle, which will severely test 
you, may not be too great for endurance, but may serve as 
a still further and higher discipline for you, viz. : — for a 
world and a hereafter that are yet to come. 

Let it not be supposed that this struggle to which I 
refer is one merely for existence or for the means of liveli- 
hood. Many of you may soon be in command of quite 
sufficient wealth, from the accident of birth or otherwise, 
to prevent any anxiety on the mere score of want coming 
home to you ; but even to such I venture to say, the self- 
discipline which I wish you to consider is more necessary 
than to others of less means — 

'* For Satan still some miscliief finds 
For idle hands to do." 
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Amongst the many snares which will beset your path in 
the future, there is one to which I wish at present particu- 
larly to direct your attention. It is a snare which will 
beset you all alike, whether rich or otherwise ; and as to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed, the sooner you give the 
matter your earnest consideration the better. 

The temptation to which I refer is that of the sin of sen- 
suality ; you will see it well described in Proverbs vii. 

Hundreds, ay, thousands, of the finest young men in 
the world, are being annually destroyed in body and soul 
by falling victims to the gratification of their passions. 
Whole generations to come are being ruined by the in 
heritance of diseases acquired in the gratification of lust, 
and which invariably attend the same. 

This subject should be looked at in two aspects, 
viz. : — In a religious point of view, and also in a worldly 
and physical point of view. It is with the latter that 
I have now chiefly to do ; but to those who have a sense 
of religion and its duties, I would especially direct attention 
to the following portions of Holy Scripture : — i Corinthians 
vi. 9, vii I, 2, and x. 8; Eomans vi. 12, landvii 23; 
Galatians v. 19, 21 ; Ephesians v. 5, 6; Colossians iii. 5; 
I Thessalonians iv. 3, 4; i Timothy L 9, 10; in addition 
to chap. vii. of Proverbs above quoted. 

To such as are influenced by high and holy feelings and 
a belief in God's Word, these passages must bring the con- 
viction that this sin is one which, if indulged in and 
unrepented of, will bring damnation on the soul. It is, as 
our Litany puts it, deadly sin. 

But, irrespective of the religious aspect, this sin is one 

which brings ruinous consequences on the body in this 

world. Retributive justice seems to follow in the steps of 

all who give way in this direction. A girl is perhaps 

seduced by offers of money or promises of marriage, and 

gives way to the temptations of some heartless man. Hav- 

iag once fallen, her self-respect vanishes, and, unless saved 

by the interposing hand of Providence, she too often 

hastens onward in a downward course ; but disease foUowe 

D 
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in her track, and while she is hurrying onward to a certain 
doom, a hidden vengeance is taken on mankind ; and while 
perhaps the originator of her first sorrows and early destruc- 
tion may escape her retaliation, too many of his sex, victims 
of their passions, may have 'gathered a terrible harvest of 
disease, scarce to be removed from them during their lives ; 
and, if they should ever marry, perhaps to descend as a 
visitation for the sins of the fathers unto innocent children 
— even to the third and fourth generations. 

I have pointed out to you that this is a sin to which you 
will inevitably be tempted as you enter on the path of life. 
Too many so-called friends will endeavour to persuade you 
that it is a venial sin, a manly delinquency ; that it is one 
to which you must sooner or later succumb, and therefore 
the sooner the better. 

You will be told that to most young men matrimony for 
years is impossible, and that as the passions are natural 
they should be indulged, and finally that there is no mode 
of escaping a morbid state of mind without gratifying this 
natural craving ; and so you may be beguiled into the first 
wrong step. • And here I warn you solemnly that the first 
is the fatal step ; hard as it may be to resist temptation at 
first, that difficulty is tenfold increased on every occasion 
on which it obtains the mastery. Do you suppose that the 
most reckless gambler or debauched drunkard who exists, 
did not think when first he gave way to temptation that 
the occasion was a mere trifle, and that he could easily 
mend his ways in the future whenever he thought fit? 
The force of habit is too great, and habits in any downward 
course of action grow apace with amazing rapidity — far 
more rapidly, I am sorry to say, than good habits can be 
formed. 

But you, by this time, may fairly ask me. Is there no 
way of escape from so great temptation 1 Is no remedy to be 
found? I answer that there is ; and you have the authority 
of Holy Scripture that there must be, vide i Corinthians 
X. 13. 
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'* There hath no temptation taken you but such aa is common to 
man : but Grod is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able ; but will with the temptation also make a way to escape^ 
that ye may be able to bear it." 

I believe, and I am firmly convinced by long experience 
and observation, that in the natural capacity of yov/ng men for 
vigorous bodily exercise^ and in the natural taste that most of 
them have for using their hodUy powers in manly and athletic 
sjmiSy will he found a way to escape the temptations I have 
alluded to ; and that the same wise Author o^ our existence, 
who in the inscrutable mysteries of His providence has 
placed us in this life in such a state of probation as we find 
ourselves in on account of the many temptations that 
surround us, has also, in accordance with the promise to 
which I have just referred, provided this wonderful 
machinery for assisting us to come triumphantly through 
the ordeal, victorious from the fight. 

Believe me, for I know it from long observation, that 
the young man who has during the day physically toiled 
and laboured even to ennui, who for exercise or amuse- 
ment has been giving off steam for most of that time, will 
have his passions in greater control, and will retire to rest 
at night with purer moral feelings, than the man who 
neglects- to take that exercise and avail himself of this 
resource. 

Be jealous for the safety of your body next to that of 
your soul ; they both are the handiwork of the same Crea- 
tor ; and believe me if you find the turmoil of passion 
lising high, and the power of temptation getting too strong 
for you, you cannot adopt a sounder physical remedy than 
to resort at once to violent athletic exercise. 

I say without hesitation, that if at the moment of tempta- 
tion you could mount a horse and gallop for some miles, 
row, or play racquets for an hour, on your, return you 
would find the difficulty much easier coped with than 
before. Of course I need hardly say such a remedy as I 
have suggested here must be backed by a strong will and 
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a determination to do what is right, for he that is weak 
and pasillanimons in his nature, will return to his sin like 
the dog to his yomit. 

Above all things I must point oat to 70a that" any exces- 
sive indulgence in spiritnons liquors will upset every plan 
such as I have shadowed forth. Under the baneful influ- 
ence of drink religious principles and scruples disappear ; 
firm resolves and good purposes all soon vanish ; passions 
become turbulent; temptations quickly get the mastery, 
and soon sin and its results hold high festival ; therefore, 
avoid this fruitful source of sin and crime. Too often 
have I seen young men, in the height of manly vigour, led 
away by this snare, gradually enter on an evil course, and 
run a rapid downward race. But, on the other hand, I 
have often seen many fine fellows rescued from a life of sin 
in which they had embarked by a resort to the athletic 
sports and exercises to which I have alluded ; and it has 
been one of my fondest objects for many years past, in the 
university to which I am proud to belong, to secure every 
possible facility for young men to enable them at all times 
and in all weathers to obtain those healthy exercises and 
amusements to which I attach so much importance — ^physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. 

If to any of those who read the words which I have 
written should come opportunely, if in God's good provi- 
dence they should form but a straw whereat some struggling 
soul should catch, it would be to me a source of much 
gratification ; and if these words should have the still 
greater good fortune to be the means of keeping some in 
the paths of purity from which they may as yet have never 
wandered, or of rescuing a wayfarer who has strayed on 
some forbidden track, and bringing him back to the pure 
and happy thoughts and ways of youth, I should be truly 
thankful to have been allowed even so small a share in so 
great a work* 
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VI. 

INTELLECTUAL BLUNDERS. 

Tou are now, my dear young friend, about to leave school. 
Let me put you on your guard against some mistakes made 
at such a time by most young men. 

I. Do not imagine your education finished. Supposing 
the instruction you have received to be at once the most 
complete and the most successful, it has only taught you 
the use of your faculties — it has put an edge on your 
intellectual tools. 

The work for which they have been sharpened is yet to 
be done, and they must have their edge improved by con- 
tinuous use if they are to serve you in the labour which it 
is yours to accomplish. Give up, then, habits of study, and 
you will lose even what you have acquired. Eust spoils an 
edge more hopelessly than does the hardest work : no 
grinding will restore the close texture of the corroded 
metal. Pray recollect, therefore, that you have only learned 
the way to set about acquiring knowledge. 

II. And this caution is all the more necessary, because 
your knowledge is now forced more prominently on your 
own attention than your ignorance. The instruction you 
have had is necessarily elementary ; thanks to the skill of 
your teachers, it is made so simple to you that you are 
tempted to magnify your own apprehension in the recep- 
tion of it. Your daily school life has been a series of 
examination days, and your readiness in answering has a 
tendency to give you too favourable a view of the extent 
of your knowledge. Think, therefore, I ask you, how much 
your success has depended on the indolence of your fellows, 
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or on the thoughtfulness of your examiners. Rise a class 
above your own, and you fail miserably; meet a questioner 
more anxious to display his own than your acquirements, 
and you at once apprehend what I mean when I say, all 
hnowledge is relative. 

III. Indeed every man's ignorance is greater than his 
knowledge. Not only are the things which he knows not, 
more than those he knows, but even in what he has some 
knowledge of, the unknown bears a larger proportion than 
the known ; and if this be the case of the most learned, how 
much more so is it that of the mere beginner. Becollect this, 
then, that it may save you from too large and hasty conclu- 
sions. It may be, in any given case, that what you know 
not, if known, would land you in an opposite conclusion 
from that which you feel disposed to draw. 

IV. I would not counsel, however, a spirit of hesitancy 
founded on this caution. You will often be called on to 
act on grounds which, in spite of your utmost earnestness, 
you will feel to be embarrassed with much of the unknown. 
What I desire to guard you against is the needless distrust 
of great truths based on your own imperfect knowledge. 
For example, we know nothing about the principle of 
animal life, yet learned men have expressed doubts of the 
truth of the Scripture account of the creation. This is just 
as if you were to refuse to be taught a thing which you 
could not find out for yourself. 

V. " But may I not," you will ask, " question the truth 
of what I am taught?" Certainly, unless God be the 
teach sr ; and where anything is told you as being taught 
by God, all you are at liberty to do is to make sure that it 
is really taught by Him. You are quite right in demand- 
ing a proof that God teaches anything alleged to be 
revealed, but when you are satisfied that it has been truly 
revealed by God, you are not competent to question the 
truth itself. All such things fit in with what we discover 
for ourselves, and where they seem not to do so, we should 
look to the advance of our own knowledge to clear up the 
obscurity ; but we should not doubt what^God speaks be- 
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cause of our own defective powers or our ignorance. If a 
man told you that there had been a shock of an earthquake, 
you would be a pig-headed young prig to contradict him 
because you did not understand the cause of earthquakes. 
Eevelation is a fact to be proved like any other historical 
fact, but the substance of it is above our powers of dis- 
covery, and therefore revealed. 

VI. I should be as sorry to see you go with a multitude 
to do evil, as think with a multitude because it was a 
multitude. It does not follow always that the majority are 
right. I should then earnestly encourage you to examine 
your opinions, and know a better reason for holding them 
than that they are held by the mass of mankind, or that 
you were taught them. 

VII. I wish not, however, to foster that sham spirit of 
independence which one sees sometimes in young men who 
fancy themselves to be originals. Specially I would depre- 
cate the indulgence of argument for argument's sake. There 
is a danger of your injuring that love of truth, which is the 
very pulse of a high moral character, by habituating your- 
self to assert or defend what you do not really believe to 
be true or right. I have known a man adopt a cause out 
of pure wantonness, argue for what he did not approve, 
become irritated by opposition, and elated by real or fancied 
success in his advocacy, end by espousing seriously that of 
which he once as seriously and with good reason disap- 
proved. Avoid this, I pray you. Time was when a new 
penknife was just the same in your hands ; its edge was 
tried on everything that could be cut. Abuse not the God- 
like gift of reasoning thus. 

VIII. But one word more : there is more likelihood of 
the truth than of the falsehood of opinions that have 
obtained for ages among men of competent information 
and unwarped by interest. Such is the presumption in 
favour of the great verities of our Holy Faith. They have 
been held for more than eighteen centuries substantially 
the same as they are this day most firmly believed among 
us. They have been intelligently accepted by the greatest 
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philosophers, the most renowned statesmen, the purest 
patriots, the most estimable and useful citizens that have 
adorned civilisation ; they have been the glory of those 
whom earth did her utmost to ennoble; they have been 
the solace of the humblest that ever found a place among 
the afflicted ; and may God, my dear young friend, make 
them the guide of your youth, and the star of your maturer 
life for Christ's sake. 
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VIL 
EDISCENDA. 

^' .£qiie pauperibns prodest locupletibus leque ; 
^)qae neglectum pueris Benibusqne nocebit/' 

— HOBACK. 

At the period when the British youth is usually supposed 
to have finished his education, and to be fit to enter the 
arena of active life, he is in reality generally quite as igno- 
rant of that knowledge, which is after all the most valuable 
possession which can ever be attained in this world — ^namely, 
" knowledge of the world '' — as the young chick which, hav- 
ing just emerged from its shell, acts only in obedience to 
certain blind instincts. Not unfrequently parents send their 
children from the school where the rough work of education 
is taught to what in conventional language is termed a 
finishing school. Here a process of refining and polishing 
is expected to render the youth proper for presentation in 
humane society, and he is supposed to be thoroughly im- 
bued with all those 

'* Artes qiias doceat quivis eques atque senator 
Sexnet prognatos." 

At many of the large schools in England, although the con- 
sumption of time is enormous, still the result produced is 
not at all what might be expected. Indeed, at many of 
them what is called "gentleman-like deportment" is re- 
garded apparently as of far greater importance than the 
training and drilling of the mind, and the art of preserving 
a spotless shirt-front or arranging a bouquet is imparted 
with unwearied care and attention. *' Bene natiLS, bene ves- 
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titus, et mediocriter dodus " — that is to say, a good birth and 
nice clothes, with very little learning — ^were the conditions 
for success at the respectable College of All Souls ; and the 
same programme seems to be diligently followed at the 
present day in only too many educational establishments. 
A good birth and nice clothes are doubtless of very great 
assistance in the world. They are like a pretty face which 
serves as an attraction, causing us to wish to make the 
acquaintance of the owner, while a less attractive exterior 
rather repels us. Had the course of instruction at All Souls 
been similar to that which has to be acquired in going 
through the world, the conditions demanded would have 
oeen very useful. 

The individual man is not an isolated independent being, 
who can live and act in every way just as he likes best. He 
is one of the countless number of individuals who compose 
uhe haman family, and he has certain duties to perform, as 
being a member of that countless family, just as each 
member of a small domestic circle has. It is absolutely 
necessary for each man to follow a certain line of conduct 
in order to be able to steer his way through the world, and 
avoid a collision with the many others who are pursuing 
the same course to the same goal. 

Marcus Terentius Varro, a learned Eoman, when explain- 
ing the doctrines of the Greek School of Philosophy called 
" The Academy,*' says, " Hominem esse censehant quasi partem 
guandam civitatis et universi generis humaniy* — each man was, 
in their opinion, a member of the entire state and of the 
whole human family as well as of his own small circle o 
relatives. All the persons who live in an inhabited country- 
are as much members of the community as the heart or the 
brain is a part of the body. There is a profundity of 
wisdom in the story which Menenius Agrippa told to the 
lower class of the people of Eome, when they seceded from 
the city declaring that they would never return unless the 
patricians would give them a share in the government. Ho 
told them how once on a time all the members of a bodv 
quarrelled and got to cross purposes with one another. The 
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mouth declared he never would eat another morsel to gratify 
the stomach, which he said was a worthless, idle fellow : 
while he had to crack nuts and bite hard crusts, the stomach 
had nothing to do but enjoy the good things provided for 
him. The hands said they would not work any longer ; and 
the feet refused to carry any of the members. After this 
struggle had lasted some time, the mutineers began to feel 
rather uncomfortable, and no better oflf than before they 
quarrelled. On the contrary, the feet felt themselves grow- 
ing gradually very cold and numb, and when they tried to 
get to the fire they were so weak from hunger they could 
not move. So they were compelled to commence overtures 
to the mouth to let a little warm soup into the stomach — 
just ever so little. But the mouth answered, in a scarcely 
audible voice, for he had begun to suffer too, that although 
he would like to oblige an old comrade, he cotild do nothing 
without the assistance of the hands. And so the discon- 
tented members learned to their great surprise that not 
one of them could get along without the help of the others, 
and they agreed that the sooner they made peace the better. 
Some of them were very disagreeable and demanded rather 
hard terms from the others, which they had, however, to 
agree to, and no doubt they found it very hard to be 
pleasant and conceal their indignation while arranging the 
compact. 

Now the state of things in society, that is, among men 
and women living in the same country, is just the same as 
Agrippa said it was among the members of the body. 
Every person must act in a manner suitable to the society 
in which he lives. If he does not, he will very soon come 
into collision with others \ anger will be excited, and no 
end of annoyances will ensue. 

The great object of every man's life is to make himself 
happy, and to effect this it is necessary that he should 
know the course of conduct which is most suitable to his 
position. The rules which are .to be his guide have never 
been all written down, so they cannot be learned off all at 
once. But there are certain great principles which should 
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be taught to every one — before he is compelled to learn 
them, perhaps in a very unpleasant way, after he has 
assumed the toga of manhood, and become emancipated 
from his teachers. Many of these rules are very unpleasant, 
and so it happens that even when a man knows perfectly 
what he has to do he nevertheless won't do it. 

If a person goes into the army he has to obey certain 
rules derived from Acts of Parliament. 'K he is wise he 
will learn these before he enters the service, or at all 
events as soon as possible afterwards. But there is also a 
number of other rules which he must learn, which, how- 
ever, he will not find printed for use anywhere. He must 
discover what are the habits and customs of his colonel 
and brother-officers, and he must conform to these. Like 
Cromwell's " Ironsides " they may be men who like to crop 
their hair, wear a severe countenance, and sing hymns. If 
so, it would be most improper for the new-comer to wear 
ringlets, like the cavaliers, and sing comic songs, or amuse 
himself by private theatricals in his quarters. If he did so 
he would soon find that having broken the rules of the 
society he belonged to, he could no longer continue to be a 
member of it : " Est modus in rebus" &c. But every one 
does not go into the army, and it may be urged that if a 
person finds his regiment not such an one as he likes he 
can exchange into another, or retire altogether from the 
service. This is quite true ; but after he has retired into 
private life he will find that, after all, things have not very 
much altered. As a private gentleman, he must be brought 
in contact with his friends and neighbours, unless he find 
out a desert island, and live there like Robinson Crusoe. 
Although he is no longer under the command of a colonel, 
still he must obey the regulations of society, unless he wish 
to be in a continual state of hostility with all who live 
about him, and he must modify his conduct so as not to 
oppose needlessly or violently what is esteemed. Desert 
islands are by no means numerous now, at least such as 
any one in his senses would select as a place of residence. 
A' " " '^ though Eobinson Crusoe was very fond of his 
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little island and grew to like his lonely life, still he was 
very glad to get the companionship of even a black 
fellow like Friday, and tried to make him happy. And 
Friday, we know, was most anxious to please Robinson, 
and conformed to all his wishes, like a faithful, good servant 
as he was, and even learned to speak English — a very diffi- 
cult-task-.— so that he might be the better able to under- 
stand and execute his desires. 

The great art of life, which the French call " savoir vivre,^^ 
is to be able to behave always in such a manner as to enjoy 
the greatest amount of happiness, and gain the least 
amount of ill-will. But here a great difficulty arises, one 
of the greatest which a man has to encounter during his 
lifetime.' A person may do exactly what people wish him 
to do at some particular time, and he may gain honour and 
love for his conduct on that occasion, and yet it may turn 
out after some time that it was most injudicious to act as 
he did, and that serious injury has resulted from what it 
was anticipated would be most advantageous. Now this is 
a case which often occurs, and a very important lesson 
may be learned from it. 

One may feel inclined to ask, how is he ever to know 
how to act, when he sees that he who has done what 
every one wished may really do them no good but harm. 
Well, first of all, this important lesson must be learned — 
namely, that our actions are not done merely for a moment 
and then terminated for ever. It must be carefully borne 
in mind that everything we do causes something or other 
to happen, and these results again produce others, so that 
a great multitude of effects arises from every single act. 
A man must not, therefore, rest satisfied that whatever he 
is going to do at any moment is at first sight the best 
thing he can do, but he must try and be what is very pro- 
perly called piident, and looking beyond the present 
moment he must consider whether what he is about to do 
is best not merely for the moment, but " in the long run,** 
and so that the great number of effects, which it is certain 
must arise from his conduct, may be all as useful as possible. 
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Prudent, indeed, originally meant " seeing beforehand," and 
every one should endeavour to see beforehand what will be 
the effect of his conduct on each occasion. 

This, however, is just what young men must of necessity 
find it most difficult to be. They have as boys never been 
taught that prudence or seeing beforehand is necessary, 
and rarely told that their conduct towards their fellow- 
men should be regulated by any principles except those 
which will keep them out of the hands of the policeman. 
The boy (accustomed to gratify every desire according as it 
rises in his mind, or to repine if circumstances should pre- 
vent his being able to do so) should himself learn to look 
forward and foresee the bad consequences which his 
parents or master wished to avoid when they prevented 
him doing what he wished. And he must also learn that 
even after he has left school, and is ostensibly free from all 
rule, still he must be always under the government of prud- 
ence and self-restraint 

It may seem that this self-restraint and constant control 
of one's actions makes him a sort of slave. But this is quite 
a mistake : It is the subjugation by reason and virtuous 
principles of passions and desires which, if unrestrained, 
would make men really slaves. We are generally urged to our 
actions either by reasonable and virtuous motives or else 
by our passions and emotions. The former should always 
be obeyed. Whichever guide we habitually follow will gra- 
dually become the strongest and acquire greater power over 
us, so that finally we become almost quite unable to resist the 
inward monitor. How important must it be, therefore, for us 
to accustom ourselves to obey conscience (which is God's 
own voice warning us), and reason, rather than passion \ 
Every time we do what conscience tells us its power 
is increased and strengthened. And what is very remark- 
able, conscience can regain its full power even after many 
years in persons who have habitually and determinedly 
disobeyed it. And happy is it for such persons that even 
late in life their unerring guide has recovered his proper 
place. It is, therefore, most necessary that we learn to be 
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prudent or foreseeing, and obey the dictates of our con- 
science and reason in deciding how we should act, instead 
of following mere caprice or passion. 

This will be the most certain way to insure great and 
lasting happiness, and happiness is what every man should 
aim at. But we must remember the great truth which 
Pope embodies in the line — 



ti 



Virtue alone is happiness below.' 



Virtue means simply loving what is right and reasonable 
for its own sake, and consists in acting so as to indulge 
and gratify that love. When a child does a Hght thing 
because its mamma has promised it a cake, it does not act 
virtuously at all. The motive was not a good one, and 
therefore the action is not deserving of praise, nor will it 
have the least effect in strengthening the good principles 
in the child. But we know that every act we do in 
accordance with a good motive does strengthen our good 
principles and gives them greater power over us. We must, 
however, beware of the danger of merely loving what is 
right and reasonable, without doing all the things which 
we feel will gratify this love. The child who truly loves 
his parents, or the boy who has a chum at school whom he 
is very fond of, always tries to avoid doing anything which 
will cause them pain, and to do what will please them. 
He should try and act in the same manner toward his 
conscience and his reason. Let him look on them as his 
dearest and best friends, for they are such, and let him 
always try and do everything to please and delight them, 
and never annoy them; and surely there is no greater 
pleasure in the world than to give pleasure to our friends, 
and to make those we love happy, and if we always 
remember that conscience and reason are our best friends, 
and always try to please them, we ought to be very 
happy — and so we will be. The pleasure we feel after 
doing what is right is very great, especially if it has been 
difficult to do, and if the temptation to do wrong has been 
great; and it is then that our best friends — conscience 
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and reason — praise us most, and we rejoice together. 
Indeed, even if we do not succeed in accomplishing a 
good thing, after using every means in our power, still 
we feel great pleasure in knowing that we have tried to do 
it, and our wish and intention to do what is right are 
virtuous. A person who does wrong never feels this 
pleasure. He is always annoying his best friends — con- 
science and reason; and this is the only satisfaction he 
has, and a very poor one it is. Even if he thought they 
were his enemies, it could not give him much pleasure to 
be continually annoying them. It does naturally afford a 
feeling of satisfaction to victorious soldiers to know that 
they have conquered their enemies. They know that they 
have escaped being conquered and perhaps ill-used by 
them ; but to know that we have avoided eating a nasty 
thing is not so pleasant as eating something nice ; and for 
a man to annoy his conscience because he does not wish to 
please it, cannot be any gratification, when compared with 
the delight every one experiences when he loves and honours 
his conscience and tries to do everything it suggests. 

It is, however, a great surprise, and often a great dis- 
appointment, to young lads to discover that even after 
they have left school they must still continue in tutelage. 
Previous to their actual entrance into life they had been 
taught but little of the ways of the world, of the manner 
in which men act and the principles which govern them. 
At school, Jones says' to Jackson — "If you do that again 
I'll thrash you," and Jackson very wisely refrains from 
earning the thrashing, or if he considers himself a match 
for Jones, he replies — "111 do it if I like — come on and 
try." But out of school, in the big college of life, things 
cannot be managed with this brevity. The school-boy 
Jones has become Mr. Jones, with a pair of whiskers and 
perhaps *^ jphilosophicam harham" and he may in addition 
have become the partner of Mrs. Jones, and the owner of 
twins and a go-cart. Mr. Jones cannot proceed to tap Mr. 
Jackson's claret because he won't do exactly what he 
wants. A different line of action must be adopted; and 
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it is learning how to deal with men, how to mould them 
to his wishes, and ascertaining where a little resistance, 
and where a show of fight or complete surrender is 
required, that a man learns the great art "savoir vivre" 

It is an unhappy fact that all men are not actuated by- 
honest or honourable motives in their conduct. The 
sooner a boy learns this the better. Nor are all men 
disposed to act in a friendly manner towards their neigh- 
bours, even when they might do so, not only without 
injury but with positive advantage to themselves. There 
are some persons who seem to take a pleasure in exciting 
enmity among all their acquaintances, and this though 
there is little apparent chance of their gaining even a 
momentary advantage by their odious behaviour. Such 
men appear to anticipate that, when their friends are all 
fretting and fuming and at variance with one another, 
they will be selected as umpires, or that some of them will 
try to gain them as allies at any cost to overcome the 
others — just as the English first gained a footing in 
Ireland by espousing the cause of MacMurrough, who 
was at enmity with O'Ruarc after running away with his 
wife Dovergilda. 

Now, it evidently is a matter of great importance to 
learn the character of these unpleasant people before they 
succeed in causing us any annoyance. The study of 
character is a necessary though not always a very pleasant 
one. Not infrequently do we find that the person whom 
we regarded as a friend, was a hypocrite who maintained 
the appearance of friendship towards us only to learn 
all our weaknesses and relate them to our disadvantage. 

One of the most frequent causes of unhappiness is 
repeating what others have told us in confidence. One 
will naturally consult with his friends and relate his 
troubles to them, and nothing is more consolatory than to 
be able to take counsel with our friends about our sorrows 
and difficulties. But if we find our confidence betrayed we 
feel a well-deserved indignation, and others will feel pretty 
much the same towards us if we betray their confidence. 

E 
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But very often the repetition of even trifling things leads 
to unpleasantness, especially when, as is so common, the 
name of the person who told us is mentioned. We are 
so easily influenced, that when we hear ^ecdotes told to 
the disadvantage of others, even though we may not think 
them true, and know nothing of the circumstances, we con- 
demn the persons of whom they are related. Now we 
should never believe a story told us to the disadvantage of 
another, nor act as if we thought it true, until we know the 
motives both of the person who tells the story and of the 
person about whom it is related. Often and often a man's 
actions appear improper at first sight, before his motives 
are known or the circumstances which induced him to act 
as he did. If we have been hasty and condemned him 
without making any inquiry, what injury do we do him, 
and how sorry and ashamed must we feel when we learn 
that his motives were good, and that he had no choice as 
to what he should do ! But it is equally necessary to 
ascertain the motives of a person who tells an injurious 
story about another. It may be that he is only telling us 
in the confidence of friendship, but it may also be the 
treachery of a false friend which influenced him, in the 
hopes of injuring another. It is advisable therefore always 
to take a bad story '^ cum grano salis" and not to be hasty 
in believing it ; and we may be quite certain that a person 
who delights to tell us bad stories about others will be 
equally pleased to tell them about ourselves ; and it is 
therefore advisable to avoid such an one. 

It is very foolish to be confidential with a person until 
he has proved himself worthy of being so honoured. 
Lord Bacon says that it is advisable always to regulate our 
conduct towards even a friend in such a way that, in the 
event of his becoming an enemy, he will not have discov- 
ered the weak points in our character or circumstances and 
be able to apply his knowledge to do us harm. It may be 
thought that such cautiousness must put a stop to that un- 
restrained atid frank intercourse which lends such a charm 
to our communion with friends. True* it is that '^perfect 
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love casteth out fear ; " but " perfect love " is rarely if ever 
to be found in this world. To imagine that such is to be 
met with in ordinary acquaintances is an idle dream, and 
the anguish and distress produced by discovering that a 
familiar friend has betrayed the confidence we reposed in 
him is perhaps too keen ever to be soothed; so that in 
this, as in every case, prudence will bring its reward, and 
no one will have cause to regret it if, as Horace says, 

" Sciet inter- 
Nosoere mendaoem yeramque beatus amicum/* 

Such shocks received unexpectedly in the first steps in 
life, only too often engender melancholy and misanthropy. 
The young, frank, trusting heart, eager to impart its feel- 
ings and to share the thoughts of companions, shrivels when 
harshly used, like the leaves of the sensitive plant. Ex- 
pecting to meet friends everywhere, and imagining that all 
the persons he meets are actuated by motives as honour- 
able tind pure as his own, the young man learns to his 
mortification that but too often his acquaintances are 
actuated by selfishness, rivalry, or hidden malice, and in 
despair he feels inclined to regard all men as alike worth- 
less and only deserving of contempt. This is a most 
melancholy condition of mind, and it is a most critical 
moment in the development of the young man. It is fortu- 
nate for him if he have the strong anchor of religion to 
sustain his wavering courage. Cicero, whose philosophical 
works are an inexhaustible source of pleasure and profit, 
says — " Doloris medicinam a philosophia jpeto, et otii obledor 
tionem hanc honestissimam jvdico" But since his time a more 
certain and more satisfactory solace has been revealed, one 
which would doubtless have had a far greater charm for 
Cicero than even his beloved philosophy, had he lived 
since this great source of happiness was made known. 
This Heaven-sent charm is the Christian religion. By it 
alone are we enabled to attain and preserve that happy 
state of mind which Horace enjoins on his friend DelUus, 
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as he calls him '^moriture Delli" in that delightful ode 



commencing — 



'* Mqaam memento rebus in ardnis 
Servare mentem, non secua in bonis, 
Ab insolenti temperatam 

Lsetitia, moriture Delli." 

The object of the whole education of youth should be to 
prepare them to avoid, or if necessary to endure, their 
troubles. Education literally means " drawing out " the 
faculties, and it should by no means be restricted, as it 
almost invariably is, to the improvement of the memory 
and the reasoning powers of the mind. Every faculty 
should be drawn out and trained. None should be neglected 
or crushed, because all are good and useful and were given 
to us to be employed, and it is only the abuse or misappli- 
cation of them which is injurious. If man's mental powers 
are several in number and various, and only a few are 
cultivated, the consequence must be that he will turn out 
a very different being from what he would have been if 
all the faculties with which his Creator endowed him had 
been properly exercised and nurtured. His various moral 
and mental powers should each be developed in proportion 
to its strength so as to form a balance to one another, and 
thus all together form a harmonious whole, far more vigorous 
than it can be if certain faculties are nourished and caused 
to outgrow the others. Such a preparation would render 
lads much better fitted to encounter the trials of life than 
the counsels of the best " grinder '' who ever lived. 

And how few of those who undertake the responsible 
task of training youth have the smallest ability for their 
work ! It is a noble and glorious work. " Juverdutem 
docere plus est quam Trqjam expugnare/^ says an old writer ; 
and surely if it be considered an excellent thing to immor- 
talise the heroic deeds of men in verse, or to embody in 
" animated marble " the beauties of the human form, it 
must be far more glorious to model the human mind than 
to work in marble ; and to train the mind to noble exer- 
tions must be grander than recording the results of these 
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noble strivings. All honour and reverence be to those who 
conscientiously and assiduously devote themselves to this 
work of educating youth — nurturing in them the love of 
what is good and noble, and preparing them for the struggle 
and dangers of life. 

Business and accident, of necessity, bring us in contact 
with the mean, the vicious, and the false ; and it is obvious 
that our communications with them should be carried on so 
as, on the one hand, not to cause others to believe that we 
approve of the conduct of those to whom necessity alone 
has introduced us, and, on the other hand, not to injure 
our own interests by too freely or unnecessarily making a 
display of the aversion we feel for vice. The only way 
to accomplish the first object is by establishing such a 
character of ourselves as Caesar said his wife must have — 
a character ** above suspicion." 

A good character is the finest possession in the world. 
It is much harder to gain than a bad oue, but it is not 
more easy to lose. The proverb says that the dog who has got 
a bad name, be he ever so good, will be always looked upon 
with suspicion \ but the man who has earned a good name 
may be sure that he has gained that which will do more to 
disprove the slanders of enemies than the eloquence of 
Demosthenes or the wealth of Croesus. Colonel Blood, a 
notorious libertine, who very nearly succeeded in carrying 
off the crown jewels of England, declared he would give 
;^i 0,000 for a good character, but even at that price it was 
not to be bought. It is a gem of inestimable value, which 
all should strive to win, and those who have should guard 
with the utmost care. 

Therefore, an upright and honourable man must comport 
himself towards the mean and vile persons, with whom the 
ordinary business of life frequently brings him in contact, 
always like an honourable and upright man. Even the 
most degraded can recognise the gentleman, and they can 
at once detect the points in which his conduct differs from 
their own. Let the gentleman never try to throw off or 
disguise his character to avoid displeasing the abandoned. 
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If he do so, he will only earn the contempt of those whose 
displeasure he sought to avoid. Besides, he cannot be sure 
that those who seem to lack all sense of goodness and honour 
may not retain some bright spark of virtue, though appear- 
ances may suggest the contrary. And if there still linger 
such a remnant of virtue, the example of the Christian and 
man of honour — for such is the gentlenian — may serve to 
awaken in them unsuspected feelings of admiration, respect, 
or love, for what is virtuous, which may brighten into 
shame for their past conduct and a desire to amend. 

It is unchristian and unwise to make a display of right- 
eous indignation the moment we see anything wrong done. 
Such conduct has most frequently the opposite effect to 
what we intended. A person who is acting wrongly very 
often, although we do not know it, is suffering the keenest 
remorse, and is full of regret for his misconduct. But when 
some one commences unkindly to denounce his behaviour, 
though the correction may be well deserved, still the occa- 
sion and manner being unsuitable, it may cause passion to 
overcome remorse, and perpetuate what was only an acci- 
dental and momentary error. All things which are right 
in themselves are not always expedient, as St Paul says. 
There are many ways of showing our disapproval of wrong 
actions, and we should be careful to adopt that which will 
accomplish the end for which we feel that disapproval — 
namely, the prevention of wrong-doing. It is not, however, 
by stern and uncompromising indignation that this will be 
most frequently or most surely effected. On the contrary, 
an exhortation to virtuous conduct will always sink deepest 
into the heart and bear most fruit when coming from one 
like that dear good old parson in the " Deserted Village '' 
who 

** Allured to brighter worlds and led the way." 

What sublimity is there in the idea of the old Eoman poet, 
who prayed that no severer punishment might be inflicted 
on the wicked than simply allowing them to learn what 
virtue is, and grieve that they had never practised it. His 
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words are, " virtutem videant intahescantque relicid" Let us 
therefore not be too severe in our condemnation of others. 
Knowing our own weaknesses, let us " gently scan our fellow- 
man," and mingle compassion with the severity we are 
compelled to exercise, in thought at least, towards the 
vicious. 

We have all great faults — " there is none good, no, not 
one." Above all things, therefore, let us beware of feeling 
puffed up with a sense of our own goodness, when we see 
others committing faults which may not be a whit worse than 
our own, although they may be more easily detected. Let us 
appreciate our own weakness when we see how others have 
been unable to resist temptation, and instead of being unkind 
and unfeeling, let us rather try and imitate the spirit of un- 
bounded mercy which "Christ showed to the Magdalen. In- 
stead of showing indignation and horror at her vices. He 
addressed her with regretful compassion, saying, ** Go, and 
sin no more." Perhaps if there is one passage in the Bible 
which should more than any other be continually before 
our minds in our dealing with our neighbours, it is our 
Lord's challenge to those who were so eager to condemn 
this unfertunate woman : " He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her." 

The acquisition of gentleness of manner — ^^suaviter in 
modo " — is of such essential importance that no pains should 
be spared in endeavouring to impart it It is often far more 
the manner in which a thing is done, than the action itself, 
which affects us. A very trifling gift presented with gracious- 
ness and kindness of manner is more esteemed than a valu- 
able one given ungraciously. A widow lady of very limited 
means was once seen to present the wife of a wealthy 
judge with two fresh eggs. Though the gift was so in- 
appreciable in value when the wealth of the lady to whom 
it was offered is considered, yet so gracious and kind were 
the words and the manner of the poor widow, that the lady 
declared they rendered her gift more valued than gold. 

There are many people who, though very well-meaning, 
and fond of making presents, still give little or no pleasure. 
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The manner in which they do their acts of kindness is such 
that it excites feelings of aversion and disgust rather than 
gratitude and pleasure. Like the golden fillet which Medea 
sent to Glauce, their gifts cause the greatest unpleasantness. 
Some persons require such outpourings of gratitude from 
all to whom they do a kindness, that they do away, in a 
great measure, with the gratification which their kindness 
would otherwise cause. It is therefore advisable that we 
should acquire graciousness and kindness of manner if 
Nature has not endowed us with it, and always^ exercise it. 
Indeed even when circumstances have arisen which compel 
us to show our indignation, we may produce all the effect 
we desire, and yet not leave a sting behiod, if our manner 
be judicious. Seeing then the importance of this, excessive 
brusqueness and gaucherie should be modified. Persons 
of shallow mind frequently assume what is absurdly enough 
called "originality" of manner. They act in a sort of 
Diogenes-in-his-tub style, and affect to despise all that gra- 
ciousness to which we have been alluding. They prefer to 
fling their kindnesses about in the style of the patient who 
threw his boot at the doctor's head with a fee of ^^500 in it. 

Such attempts at "originality" excite contempt far 
oftener than admiration. Cicero in his book on the Duties 
of Man remarks, " Difficile est dictu guantopere concUiet animos 
hominum comitas affaUlitasque sermonisJ^ We will form a 
very correct judgment of the effect of such a manner if we 
imagine it displayed towards ourselves. We all know how 
pleasing to us affability and courtesy are, and that the sting 
is drawn from the greatest trials when they, like a charm, 
exercise their soothing influence. 

" Sunt verba et voces quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
PoBsifl et magnam morbi deponere partem." 

But the mere assumption of a manner foreign to our nature 
will hardly pass the scrutiny of our neighbours and earn for 
us a character of sincerity. It is, however, perfectly certain 
that the habit of acting with kindness and gentleness, if it 
spring from the desire really to be kind, becomes gradually 
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a settled quality. Such feelings grow stronger by being 
exercised, just as the arms of the blacksmith become power- 
ful by his constantly using them in wielding his weighty 
hammers. An old physician was once asked by a young 
man what was the best way to get on in the world. He 
replied, that every one must get on by his own way. And 
there is much truth in his answer. He meant that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to follow anyone else's way with 
success, because if we assume his style we are very likely 
to appear unreal and artificial, and therefore to fail in 
gaining confidence. And if people feel no confidence in us, 
they cannot love, respect, or honour us. 

Habit is the memory of the body. Constantly acting in 
a certain way teaches us perfection. Just so of our mental 
and moral powers. Education must be so directed and 
carried on that the boy may gradually learn to think and 
act rightly, and by habitual exercise in this way he will by 
degrees come to do so almost insensibly. His conscience, 
by being always allowed to act as his moral guide, becomes 
immovably established in the sovereign power to which it 
is entitled, and his reason without an eflfort follows in 
the right path. What is sown in childhood is reaped by 
the man. Upright and honest habits of thought and 
action when acquired in early life lead to an honoured, 
beloved, and happy old age. 
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VIII. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE TONGUE. 

'* Pone, Domine, cnstodiam ori meo et ostium circumstantise labiis meis." 

— Ps. cxli. 3. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the clergy of the present 
day, and others who have the training and teaching of 
youth, when enforcing upon their hearers the obligation of 
the Christian virtues, so rarely make the above subject 
their theme ; or if they do so, confine their remarks to the 
grosser breaches of the Divine law, such as lying, swear- 
ing, &c. This is the more to be wondered at when we 
consider what a large proportion of the precepts both of 
the Old and New Testament turns upon words. Indeed it 
has been well remarked that, if the Decalogue be, as most 
Christians hold, a perfect code of moral precepts, one- 
fourth part of our duty to God, and one-sixth part of 
our duty to man, have to do with the words which we 
speak to them respectively. The right government of the 
tongue is, indeed, the most important point in the whole 
range of duties which make up the sum of practical re- 
ligion, inasmuch as the danger of sinning with the tongue 
is common to all ages above that of mere infancy, and to 
all ranks and conditions of men. From sunrise to sunset, 
from the cradle to the grave, in every clime and under 
every condition of existence, the prayer of the Psalmist 
above quoted needs to be continually on the lips. 

For the above reason, viz., that the danger of transgressing 
besets Christians at all times and in all places, and for the 
further reason that instruction on the subject is not likely to 
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be supplied from any other source, it is the more to be re- 
gretted that the official instructors, so to say, of Christians 
do not frequently urge the duty of governing the tongue, 
and that in plain language, on their audience. Other sins are 
condemned by the voice of almost any society, but there is 
nothing more certain than that the more common sins of 
the tongue are not so condemned. The man who indulges 
in little profanenesses of expression, or who allows his 
temper to vent itself in the use of angry words, or who 
tells unkind stories against his neighbours, does not in 
ordinary society meet with the very faintest censure— nay, 
more, if a man's conversation be agreeable, though at the 
expense of religion or morality, so far from being dis- 
countenanced he is courted and encouraged. It is indeed 
a melancholy truth that men who are otherwise moral and 
estimable, nay even religious, regard with comparative in- 
difference the words they use and hear used. 

This indifference arises, to a great extent, from thought- 
lessness, for if a man were to seriously consider what 
language is, and reflect that it is the outcome of reason — 
the faculty which allies him to God^ and distinguishes him 
from the brute creation — the faculty against the abuse of 
which the Scriptures so frequently and in such awful terms 
caution him — he would surely be more careful in the 
words which he uses. 

Boys at a public school, as well as those who are passing 
away from school-life, and about to enter upon manhood 
with its cares and duties, privileges and responsibilities, 
are, like other classes of Christians, continually in danger 
of sinning with the tongue, and from my own experience 
I believe that the particular branches of the sin into which 
they are more especially in danger of falling are — i. Lying ; 
2. Profanity ; 3. Impurity ; 4. The use of passionate and 
unkind words. I purpose to say a few words on each. 

I. On the first head I need not dwell long. Truth is 
insisted on, I think, in all systems of morality, and espe- 
cially in the Christian, and, whether looked on from a 
religious or a secular stand-point, must at once appear of 
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equal importance. To the Christian, truth is an indis- 
pensable necessary, which, if he possesses not, he deserves 
not that name. St. Paul, when enumerating the various 
articles which the Christian warrior needs for his combat 
with sin, commences, it is to be noted, with truth : " Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth,'* as if to 
intimate that without this quality even to commence the 
fight would be labour in vain, for it would be an appear- 
ance of fighting without any reality in it. 

Without truth, indeed, so hopeless is it for a man to 
strive to fight on the Lord's side, that he must be con- 
sidered as contending in the opposite host — in the ranks 
of the prince of this world, who is the father of lies. The 
Christian warrior, moreover, is a soldier in a vast army, 
amongst all the members of which there must be mutual 
confidence, or their operations against the enemy must lack 
that vigour and energy which are indispensable to success. 
He is bound to give to, as he is entitled to receive from, 
his fellows, in the hour of danger, encouragement, sym- 
pathy, and support; but if one member cannot depend 
upon his fellow's word, there is no room for such con- 
fidence or sympathy, and the Christian army, instead of 
being a united whole becomes a mere concourse of indepen- 
dent units, which indeed is the appearance that it too often 
presents to the eye of the world. Truth, then, lies at the 
very foundation of Christianity; and no person who is 
conscious of deliberately swerving from it has any just 
grounds for considering himself a Christian in more than 
name. Then, considered from a purely worldly point of 
view, how inconceivably foolish, how miserably mean — 
among boys at any rate — is a lie ! A boy tells his master 
a lie about some lesson he has learned or omitted to learn 
— some forbidden place he has visited — some prohibited 
practice he has indulged in. Very often the lie takes the 
form of an excuse containing both truth and falsehood; 
but how silly is the lie ! The liar soon finds the truth of 
the old saying that " a lie has no legs" (and this is more 
widely true of lies told by boys than of those told by men) ; 
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it carries within itself the germs of its own dissolution. 
In two cases out of three, perhaps, if the teacher possess 
any discernment of character, the lie is no sooner uttered 
than detected, or at least suspected to be^what it is; and 
in the third, a few days or weeks — some trivial circum- 
stance — a chance word dropped by some other boy, or by 
the liar himself — exposes the falsehood. Even if never de- 
tected, however, it leaves a sting behind in the breast of 
him who uttered it, a continuing grief, a sorrow ever re- 
curring as the events in life's history rise and force them- 
selves upon the recollection, as they will from time to time 
do, whether bidden or not. "Tell truth and shame the devil," 
then, is the true maxim for every one, boy or man, to act 
upon. To act upon it will be no doubt hard ; it will often 
seem like shaming ourselves rather than the devil; but 
when once a man brings himself to tell the truth to him- 
self, and, where there is necessity, to others also, then he 
has so far abandoned the ranks of the devil and put him 
to shame. 

II. The second branch of my subject, viz.. Profanity^ I feel 
to be one of extreme importance. It is a sin which boys 
and young men constantly fall into — very often, I believe, 
from pure thoughtlessness — which, however, of course is 
not in God's sight an excuse. All profanenesses of expres- 
sion, however harmless they may be regarded in the so- 
ciety in which we may happen to have our lot cast, are 
viewed in a diflferent light by Him, and are absolutely for- 
bidden, Man may consider some little profanity in expres- 
sion to be a trifling matter, but not so God. His words 
are — "God will not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
name in vain.*' The popular estimate of the sin differs 
from God's estimate of it. He will not account the profane 
word guiltless. So far from doing that, He will bring man 
to account even for every idle word that he shall utter. 
The Christian rule on this subject is thus given by St, 
James : " But above all things, my brethren, swear not, 
neither by heaven, neither by the earth, neither by any 
other oath ; but let your yea be yea ; and your nay nay ; 
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lest ye fall into condemnation." And it is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention that this last passage is but an echo of our 
Lord's own words in the Sermon on the Mount 

The species of profanity into which boys and young 
men are most liable to fall may^ I think, be reduced to 
the two classes of, ist, oaths, into which the name of Grod, 
sometimes in plain terms and sometimes under a disguise, 
is introduced, or in which it is implied; 2d, other 
asseverations in the form of an oath. The former class 
are the more objectionable, but both are equally forbidden. 
Such oaths and asseverations are often what I may call 
fashionable both at school and elsewhere, and to avoid the 
use of them requires vigilance, and sometimes also moral 
courage. We are all liable to be led into the use of 
expressions which are constantly sounding in our ears, 
and the habit of swearing is pre-eminently contagious. 
" Obsta principiis " should be the maxim here. The first 
time an oath is used, it is employed perhaps in a moment 
of great excitement, when our feelings of surprise or anger 
are aroused ; the second time a lesser excitement issufficient 
to evoke it, and so on, until the occasional profanity grows 
into the settled practice of swearing, where oaths are 
habitually used in the absence of any matter to cause 
emotion of any description. 

If men only paused to consider, surely profanity would 
be banished altogether from conversation. In the first 
place, it is absolutely prohibited to Christians; in the 
second place, it is senseless ; in the third place, if addressed 
to another, it pays him a very bad compliment, carrying 
with it as it does an implied assertion that the person 
addressed would not believe the speaker's word unless 
emphasised by an oath ; and in the fourth place, it, more 
than other sins, has no excuse, because it has no tempta- 
tion — nothing in fact at all to recommend it except that it 
is a sin. If a boy therefore finds, as he probably will, 
that profanity is fashionable at his school, or his college, 
or in any other sphere of life in which he moves, let him 
be on his guard against such a sinful and withal ridiculous 
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habit. At the very least, let him be careful never to 
countenance it by his example, for in so acting he will be 
doing something towards making it unfashionable— the 
influence of a good example being never entirely unfelt. 
In this connection I may add that jesting on sacred sub- 
jects, e.g, , making jokes on texts of Scripture, is within the 
spirit, if not within the letter, of the injunctions against 
profanity above quoted. There is a very real danger in 
such jesting. A sacred subject is thereby placed in a 
ludicrous aspect, from which we may afterwards find it 
impossible to dissociate it, even when most anxious to 
do so. 

III. The next branch of my subject is Impurity in word, 
and on this point I would refer at the outset to the rule 
laid down for us by St. Paul The apostle lived in an age 
when lewdness in conversation was the rule and purity of 
language the exception — ^not among the heathen only, but 
even among Christian converts; and he has occasion to 
refer to the vice and rebuke it more than once. What he 
says is this : '' But fornication and all uncleanness and 
covetousness, let it not be once named among you as 
becometh saints, neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor 
jesting,* which are not convenient, but rather giving of 
thanks." And again, "Let no corrupt communication 
{cav^i Xoyo^) proceed out of your mouth." Strangely 
must these precepts have fallen on the ears of those to 
whom they were addressed, accustomed as they were in the 
daily life of their luxurious cities, in the comedies per- 
formed in their theatres, nay, even from the lips of their 
philosophers and moral instructors, to hear language which 
violated the first principles of ordinary decency. That 
such a precept should be given, however, is only in accord- 

* The word translated ' * jesting " is eiVrpaireX/o. According to its deriva- 
tion it signifies " yersatility," and as contrasted with the words translated, 
*' filthiness and foolish talking," which convey the idea of open indecency, 
it points to those expressions, the impurity of which lies rather below 
than ni>on the surface, and which meet one frequently in a society 
where open grossness would not be tolerated. 
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ance with all that we should expect from the purity of 
Christian teaching. The apostle's rule is one the breach 
of which, I believe, is only too common both among boys 
and young men, more perhaps from the fact that the sin- 
fulness of the sin in question is not put before them in a 
plain way, than from any other cause. Let it be clearly 
understood, then, that whatever the world may think — and 
let each one remember that Im world is the circle in which 
he lives and moves, composed of the associates in whose 
company he spends his hours of study and recreation — all 
coarseness and obscenity in conversation — all phrases and 
words in which improprieties are implied though not 
expressed — nay, the most distant allusion to impurity, are 
alike forbidden. 

Our world may think conversation interlardied with 
coarse and indecent words and phrases to be fine or 
witty, or a sign of an independent and manly spirit, but 
is it really so 1 There never was a greater mistake. Such 
words degrade the speaker and demoralise the hearers. 
They can only be called witty by a perversion of language, 
while so far from being the sign of manliness or independ- 
ence, they more surely indicate the mean and despicable 
character of one that would purchase the favour of his 
companions by pandering to their vicious tastes and con- 
forming to their bad example. The question to ask our- 
selves is. What is God's, not man's, judgment with regard 
to the use of such words? and that judgment — however 
men may try to deceive us " with vain words," suggesting 
to us that so long as our deeds are right it matters little 
what words we use, or something else equally insidious ; 
however the devil may whisper to us, as of old to Eve in 
Paradise, " Ye shall not surely die " — that judgment, I say, 
is that "because of these things" [i.e., the use, amongst 
other things, of such conversation as above mentioned' 
'*the wrath of God will descend upon the children of 
disobedience." Of iAle words it is only said that we 
shall have to " give an account," a suflSciently awful con- 
sideration one would suppose; but by ml words we 
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draw down on us, sooner or later, the positive wrath of 
God. Our tongues were given us to praise God withal, 
and edify man ; but if we divert this organ from its 
proper use, if instead of blessing God we profane His 
holy name, if instead of edifying others we corrupt 
them by communicating our own foul thoughts and im- 
pure imaginations, what punishment will be too severe 
for us] The great talent of speech entrusted to us by 
God is thus not laid by unused, but fatally misused ; 
and will not our punishment, therefore, be more severe 
than that inflicted upon the slothful servant who went 
no further than to hide his talent in a napkin? 

IV. Lastly, we should keep a strict watch over our words 
that we do not say unkind things, or repeat ill-natured 
stories about our acquaintances and companions. I am 
persuaded that the right rule to follow in this matter is 
never to say anything to the detriment of our neighbour's 
reputation, be he who he may, unless it be absolutely 
necessary. Of course I know that it is sometimes necessary, 
but how seldom ! I do not for a moment say that there 
are not occasions on which, if we have formed an unfavour- 
able opinion about a man, it is not our duty to express 
that opinion plainly, and to do so often requires a con- 
siderable degree of moral courage; but, after all, such 
occasions are rare. Whenever the interests of truth, 
then, or of society demand it, let us speak out boldly, 
but in all other cases let us be reticent about our neigh- 
hours' shortcomings and misdoings. This branch of the 
government of the tongue is one which, I am glad to 
say, boys do not generally require to have pressed upon 
their attention so much as grown men. The fresh and 
healthy instincts of a boy lead him to shun and dis- 
countenance a tale-bearer, a retailer of ill-natured stories. 
Such an one has generally no enviable lot in a school. 
It may be said, indeed, that one reason for this is that 
the person to whom stories of the misconduct of a boy 
are told is generally the master, and as such disclosures 
sometimes result in the punishment of the offender, it 

F 
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is for this reason that a tale-bearer is disliked ; and 
this is, no doubt, to a certain extent true; but alto- 
gether apart from this, I believe that a boy who busies 
himself with carrying about stories to the discredit of 
his companions is generally disliked for that reason alone. 
It is a pity that boys cannot carry this dislike with 
them into after life ; as in that after life the rule is 
too often reversed, and the natural impulse of boyhood 
changes imperceptibly into a tolerance of, if not an actual 
liking for, the man who habitually blazes abroad the faults 
of his neighbours. I said that the true rule on this sub- 
ject was to make no assertion to the detriment of our 
neighbour's character unless it be necessary to do so. 
This rule holds good whether the assertion itself be 
false or true, and the reason is obvious. If the assertion 
be false, or — which is the same thing — if we do not know 
it to be true, then, cad/ii gtuxstio ; but even if it be true as 
the assertion of a bare matter of fact, then — ^inasmuch 
as the person against whom it is made has no opportunity 
of defending himself, of explaining the facts of the case, 
and showing, as he often could, that circumstances exist 
which go far to extenuate his fault, if not excuse it alto- 
gether — then I say that the impression produced upon 
the hearers is substantially false; exactly in the same 
way that a caricature which exaggerates a single feature 
in the countenance, whilst it leaves the proportions of 
the rest unaltered, furnishes an entirely untrue idea of 
the face. The injurious assertion, therefore, even where 
it is barely and literally true, inasmuch as it creates a 
false impression, is in reality false witness, and therefore 
forbidden. 

While on this subject let me say a word about harsh 
words. One of the greatest poets of the present age 
has said "gentle words are always gain;" and this is 
generally though not always true, as there are occasions 
on which we "do well to be angry." As a rule, however, 
hard words are a mistake ; they will seldom mend a matter. 
Soft words, on the contrary, fall like a healing balm on 
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the hearts of all, and, as the wise man tells us, turn away 
wrath. If this be so, we should take care to employ them, 
never of course sacrificing truth. 

"Speak gently ! it is better far 
To rule by love than fear ; 
Speak gently, let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here.'* 

It would be impossible within the space at my disposal 
to enter into a consideration of the rules which we should 
adopt for our guidance in conversation. I may, however, 
be allowed to call to mind that St James gives one rule, 
viz., "Let every man be slow to speak;" and this I 
understand not only of commencing to speak on any 
given subject, but also of the quantity of words we should 
employ on it In other words, we should be careful of 
talking tpo much. Much speaking is sometimes necessary, 
sometimes pleasant, and sometimes useful, but when it is 
none of these it is generally the sign of empty-headedness. 
A great talker is very often what one of the old Greek 
philosophers was accused of being, viz., "Xsgewv 'froTajnh^, 
vov de CToKayfLog " (a river of words — a drop of under- 
standing). But what is much more important than that 
is, that sin goes along with, is a necessary concomitant of, 
much talking. " In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin," and the reason is plain. A great talker has to 
seek here and there for materials to lengthen out his 
discourse ; and those materials are generally embellished 
and embroidered by the speaker's imagination, if not 
actually invented; he either falls to discussing the cha- 
racters of his neighbours (the most unprofitable, except 
ordinary religious controversy, of all kinds of conversation), 
which generally ends in slander, or at least detraction; 
or he discourses about himself, seeking, but generally 
failing, to entertain his auditors with his own panegyric, 
and thus ministers to his own pride and vanity ; or else 
be strives to minister to the pleasure of his hearers by 
flattering them, which is seldom done save at the expense 
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of truth. Malice, pride, and flattery, then, are generally 
the concomitants of much speaking, and truth is forgotten. 
A moment's consideration of the ends or objectd of 
language, and I have done. We are told that we shall 
have to give an account of every idle word which we 
use, and it therefore becomes of importance to ascertain 
what words deserve the epithet " idle," and what do not. 
An idle word, then, may be defined to be a word which 
does not perform its proper business, and thus fulfil the 
proper end of its existence. The objects or ends of 
language may be classed under four heads : i, the carry- 
ing on of the business of life; 2, recreation, or the 
entertainment of the mind ; 3, edification, or instruction 
of our fellows; 4, the praise of God;* and every word 
which does not contribute to carry out some one of these 
ends is idle. This is a test easily applicable to the words 
we are in the habit of using ; and tried by it, I fear that 
the verdict of "idle" would soon be given as regards 
a very large proportion of them. My space does not 
allow me to enlarge on this topic as I should wish to 
have done. The government of the tongue is, I believe, 
iht most important point in what may be called practical 
Christianity. We are told on high authority that "if 
any man oflfend not in word " he is a perfect man ; and 
the reason is added, namely, that by having obtained 
the control over his tongue, he has acquired ability, 
which it is assumed he will exercise, to bridle the whole 
body, 

* Thii is the olassification adopted by the Dean of Norwich in an excel- 
lent volume of ** Essays on the Gift of Speech and its Employment in 
Conversation," published not long since ; and it is, I think, exhaustive. 
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IX. 
THE CHOICE FOR ETERNITY. 

"Litera I^fcliagonB, diserimine secta bicorni. 
Unmans yitie Bpeciem pneferre videtur." 

It was the suggestion of Pythagoras of Samos, that the 
letter Y is the symbol of man's life. As the stem repre- 
sents the part during which the character is unformed, 
so the two branches — the one finer and the other coarser 
— represent respectively the path of virtue and that of vice ; 
beginning at the same point, but diverging more and more 
widely the farther they lead. 

My young brethren, who are now leaving school for the 
active employments of life, receive a few words of friendly 
counsel from one who sympathises with you, though per- 
sonally a stranger, and whose earnest prayer is that this 
eflFort of your late master for your true good, may be 
divinely blessed to you and to him alike. 

It is your great privilege that as yet the choice is open 
to you to take the narrow way that leads to life, rather 
than the broad and easy way that leads to perdition. 
You are at the turning-point of life for either heaven 
or hell. An eternity of joy, or else of woe, hangs upon 
your decision. In the vast majority of cases men continue 
and end as they begin. The Greek writer felt this, who 
wrote that pregnant sentence, 'Ap;^i} b' fifistfu ^avrog — " the 
beginning is half of the whole work." You are tempted 
to faucy that you can give loose rein to your appetites, 
keenly follow the world as your portion, and indulge the 
flesh ; and yet afterwards at will retrace your steps, and 
enter upon the narrow way. 
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Take the experience of your elders, when they assure 
you that the longer you defer the choice of the better part, 
the stronger do the chains of sinful habit become riveted ; 
so that though in a sense even the old are free as to the 
will, yet they are so driven on by the strong current of 
long-continued courses of evil, as to be almost incapable of 
moral change. Dame Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in none other. "Be wise in time; 'tis 
madness to defer." 

In making your choice, the grand consideration is, what 
is the true end of life? The Church of Scotland well 
defines it — " To glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever." 
If this be so, not pleasure, but duty, is the true regulator 
of life. " To do my duty in that state of life unto which it 
shall please God to call me," is to be your life-motto. 

But where is to be found the motive to duty % A watch 
cannot go without the mainspring. Nor can duty be truly 
fulfilled without some great motive power which shall out- 
weigh the solicitations of self-seeking — whether in the form 
of love of pleasure, or of gain, or of fame — when opposed 
to the claims of conscience and of God. Where, then, shall 
we find such an all-constraining motive to duty % I answer 
unhesitatingly, in the love of God to us which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. " The love of Christ constraineth us," saith 
the apostle Paul. And again — " We love Him because He 
first loved us." 

" Our pleasure and our duty, 

Though separate before, 
Since we have seen His beauty, 

Are met to part no more. 
Be this our highest pleasure, 

As well as duty's call, 
To love Him without measure, 

And serve Him with our aU.*' 

To know Christ experimentally by the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, is to know God as a reconciled Father, and 
is actually to choose the narrow way to heaven. It is true 
such a choice will entail the renunciation of much that 
the world admires and the corrupt heart inclines us to. 
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But it will infinitely compensate for such sacrifices by 
what it gives us instead — an approving conscience, peace 
with God, divine guidance promised throughout life's 
perplexing intricacies, the sanctification of all present 
events — whether of joy or sorrow — to God's glory and 
our good ; and at last an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away. Moses, when he was come 
to years of manhood, deliberately renounced his high pre- 
tensions as the adopted son of King Pharaoh's daughter, 
to take his position among a nation of serfs. Why so 1 
Because he " chose rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt" (Heb. xi. 25, 26). Had 
Moses, then, reason afterwards to regret his choice 1 Nay ! 
instead of "affliction with God's people," for which he 
renounced sin's pleasures, he had on earth the undying 
glory of being the deliverer and leader of Israel under 
God, and he has now the " pleasures which are at God's 
right hand for evermore;" and instead of "reproach," 
Christ Himself, at His coming again, "shall take away 
the rebuke of His people from off all the earth." 

A young friend once consulted William Wilberforce on 
the choice of a profession. " Think particularly," was the 
reply of that God-fearing statesman, "whether you are 
choosing for time only or for eternity. A sensible man will 
choose that which will be best in the long-run ; and then 
it is just as much a part of the consideration what will be 
best for me between my thousandth and two thousandth 
year, as between my twentieth and thirtieth." 

In all your movements, therefore, consult your Heavenly 
Father in the all-prevailing name of Jesus ; " Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to dol" "Fulfil now, Lord, the 
desires of Thy servant, as may be most expedient for me." 
Cultivate the habit of bringing, in prayer, everything that 
weighs on your mind, great or small,before God with child- 
like confidence. If you have been betrayed into sin, lose 
not a moment in cleansing it away in the atoning blood of 
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the Lamb. So you will regain peace, and thereby have the 
spring of a more circumspect walk for the time to come. 

Your adversaries, Satan and the world, are mighty to 
hurt you, and your flesh is wretchedly weak. Your safety 
is, therefore, distrust yourself and trust wholly in God. 
'' Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. " 

Do not venture near temptation when you can avoid it. 
''Flee youthful lusts." In this case you fight best by 
running away. Your safety is in flight. " Eesist the devil, 
and he will flee from you ; draw nigh to God, and He will 
draw nigh to you." What a vast amount of bitter self- 
reproach in after years would many have escaped, if they 
had acted on this divine counsel ! Many young men think 
it manly to give loose rein to the animal desires. Doubtless 
manliness is becoming in youth. But what constitutes manli- 
ness ? Man was made in the image of God. To serve the 
lower appetites is to renounce man's true dignity, which is 
conformity to the likeness of God, and to sink to the level 
of the brute. Remember, to be manly you must be godly. 

Beware of a common feature of our day, that of turning 
everything, sacred or secular, into a jest. Queen Elizabeth's 
great statesman, Walsingham, when rallied by gay compa- 
nions with having become melancholy, replied, "No, but I am 
serious. For all are serious round about me. God is serious 
in observing us, Christ is serious in interceding for us, the 
Spirit is serious in striving with us, our spiritual enemies 
are serious in their endeavours to ruin us, lost sinners are 
serious in hell ; why then should not you and I be serious 
too 1 " 

True religion interferes with no true happiness, or even 
innocent recreation. Believe in, love, and serve the Lord 
Jesus, and you may be as happy as you like. Go into no 
pleasure where you cannot bring your Lord with you, or 
where you would be ashamed that He should find you at 
His coming. Many stop short at having religion enough to 
make them uncomfortable, but do not go forward so as to 
have enough to make them happy. If you are to be happy 
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in your religion, "the whole man must be full of light, 
having no part dark." To serve the Lord by halves is to 
prevent yourselves from enjoying either Him or the world 
fully. To follow the Lord wholly, as Caleb did, is to be 
filled with joy and peace in believing. For this end realise 
the love of God to you individually. " I know the thoughts 
that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts of peace, 
and not of evil" (Jer. xxix. 11). Cherish a filial, not a 
slavish spirit towards Him, as your own gracious Father 
in Jesus. So you will be cheerful without levity, serious 
without gloom. 

In conclusion, let me urge you to the daily habit of 
systematically searching the Word of God. The Scriptures 
of truth are the only safeguard to preserve you from the 
doctrinal heresies of our day — the unscriptural sacerdo- 
talism which substitutes the priest and the sacraments for 
Christ and the Spirit, and the rationalistic infidelity which 
sets man up as the judge of what God (mghi to write, 
instead of humbly submitting the reason and will to what 
God his written. The Bible, moreover, is the grand pre- 
servative against evil -practice. "Thy word have I hid in 
mine heart, that I might not sin against Thee." Avoid 
making the devil's acquaintance in questionable books; 
bad reading leaves its taint behind, which cannot easily be 
obliterated. 

Let the Sabbath be to you a day holy to the Lord and 
honourable. Value highly the privileges of church worship. 
Cultivate a reverent spirit as to sacred ordinances. God 
works by means; be diligent, you, in the use of them. 
Also find out what you can do for the Lord's cause. No 
Christianity is so healthy as aggressive Christianity. Many 
fields of Christian usefulness present themselves ; Sunday 
Schools, district visiting, ministering to the sick, collecting 
for missionary and other charitable agencies. Only have 
the will, and the way is open. Eemember, heaven is not 
for loiterers, but for labourers. May God make you burn- 
ing lights in your generation amidst the surrounding dark- 
ness, that in the great day of the Lord you may be among 
the stars that shall shine for ever and ever I 
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ON THE VALUE OF RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES, 
WITH SOME PRACTICAL ADVICE. 

DeabBots, 

This is the last time that I shall ever be able to address 
70a b7 the term which yoa hare so often heard — a term 
with which man^ kindly and affectionate memories are 
connected Within a few honrs yon will be no longer in 
oar charge; the responsibility of your education will no 
longer rest on ns ; your places will be filled by others ; 
and, instead of belonging to the little school-world in which 
you have hitherto lived, you will belong to that great world 
for which this has been intended to prepare you. 

And now I would wish to take advantage of the feelings 
which, I am sore, rise up in your hearts with some soften- 
ing influence at this time, in order to impress upon you 
more strongly, if possible — ^more earnestly — more convinc- 
ingly — ^than ever before, some lessons of advice, which 
may, and I trust most sincerely will, be of real value to you 
in the new state of life of which you are now on the thresh- 
old : and I do ask you — if ever you have listened to and 
heeded what I have advised you from time to time since 
you came here — now to listen with a still deeper interest to 
these my parting words. I do not desire to create in your 
minds a powerful impression, so much as a lasting one. I 
do not wish to kindle your enthusiasm into a sudden flame, 
which will burn itself out by its very intensity before you 
can profit by it \ but I do wish to lay the foundation of a 
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steady and abiding principle, which may grow stronger 
and stronger as time goes on, and be of service to you 
even to the very end of life. 

Now in every stage of your passage through the world 
you will find special temptations beset your path, special 
sins to be avoided, special snares to be guarded against : 
indeed, the fearful nature and immense number of these 
would seem almost to defy all our efforts to withstand 
them, if we did not know that a Power, unseen but mightier 
than all the strength of our great adversary, is being con- 
stantly exerted in our behalf; and that with so much 
influence, that it is able to preserve even the frailest of us 
from every form of guilty indulgence, wherever and when- 
ever such indulgence may be presented to our thoughts. 
And it is for this reason that, before I advise you to 
beware of particular oflFences, I solemnly urge upon you 
the general duty of constantly maintaining a spirit of 
earnestness in everything connected with religion. To 
some boys I might fear that this remark would carry no 
conviction ; that it would be looked upon as impractical, 
regarded as cant, despised as visionary and unreal. But I 
do not think that I am likely to leave such an impression 
on yofwr minds. Ycm have had peculiar advantages in this 
respect. The importance of living as if there were a God 
in the world, and as if He were not far from every one of 
US, has been constantly taught you ; and I am persuaded 
that there is not one single boy here who has not felt — in 
some cases, I grant, perhaps feebly, but still felt — the 
influence of this instruction in his heart. I am persuaded 
that in many of you a real spirit of piety has sprung up, 
and lived, and grown; and I am persuaded that in all 
some love of what is good for good's own sake, some hatred 
of what is bad without reference to immediate conse- 
quences, has been realised and cherished : and therefore 
I do not hesitate at once to treat you, and speak to you, as 
boys possessing religious feelings and religious impulses, and 
to ask you to make these the foundations of your acts, 
the mainsprings of your conduct, the guides of your lives. 
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If, then, in the various scenes in which you may be called 
on to take part, you find God forgotten, His power dis- 
regarded. His name treated with irreverence. His Book the 
subject of derision, still I ask you never to forget the old 
lessons which were taught you when a boy ; I ask you to 
carry yourselves back to what you heard when you were at 
school ; I ask you to draw your religion more tightly 
around you, as the storm-beaten traveller in the fable 
gathered his cloak more closely as the rain thickened 
upon him. 

I am not unaware of the diflficulty a young man experi- 
ences in keeping up a spirit of religion amidst the distract- 
ing influences of daily life ; and a still greater diJfficulty is 
that of standing his ground against those who, assuming 
that he is like themselves, do not hesitate boldly to use 
the bad or foul expression, and to speak slightingly and 
scornfully of everything religious and good. There is 
something in a young man's nature, unless he has been 
carefully trained, and possesses a more than ordinary 
amount of finnness, which makes him imwilling to oppose 
openly that of which his better feelings disapprove ; and 
this is often taken advantage of to introduce topics which 
ought to be carefully avoided. I have heard the words of 
the Bible traduced and perverted so as to bear some amus- 
ing or ludicrous sense ; and unless a really firm stand is 
taken at the commencement, such conversation is apt to 
produce an amount of pleasure as keen as I believe it to be 
dangerous. And worse, if possible, even than this ; the 
frankness which characterises youth is often taken advan- 
tage of by those of your own age to converse with you on 
subjects which may occasion your ruin, and oaths and 
words which ought not **so much as to be named among 
you" are uttered with a carelessness which, I am per- 
suaded, has often corrupted the heart of even the well- 
disposed. This kind of conversation it may be your fate 
to listen to ; I trust it may not : but I implore you, as you hope 
for any blessing in this life or the next, to show clearly and 
plainly that such talk will not go down with you ; that if a man 
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seeks to be on terms of intimacy with you he must discard 
all that is profane and abominable, for that you will not 
associate with anyone on any other conditions. I know 
full well the difficulty of this, but you will find one effort 
almost sufficient, and that effort is well worth making. 
Remember I am speaking to you as practical Christian 
boys, and you know as well as I that ** the wages of sin is 
death," and that this is no mere form of expression, but a 
positive fact — an actual certainty. Let, then, the effort be 
made once for all, and if you do lose one or two apparently 
pleasant companions, you may be sure that they were 
not worth retaining, while, by the majority of those about 
you, you will be respected and looked up to as men who 
will not countenance what is profane — who will not parti- 
cipate in what is irreligious — who will not sanction what 
is wrong. Thus, as you grow older, you will be rallying- 
points to which those younger than yourselves can come 
for advice and for support ; and the amount of real good 
you will be able to do for yourselves and for others will be 
great beyond calculation. The world is rather apt to sneer 
at "good young men," *' pious youths," &c., and a young 
man sometimes loses confidence by such satire; but you 
may rely on it, that men only do so on the ground that the 
fox who lost his tail in the trap desired to see his brethren 
similarly cropped, viz., that they may make you no better 
than themselves. If, then, you hear those of your own age 
remarking, with a very amusing air, "that they wish they 
may be caught at church," " that they don't pray because 
ministers are paid to pray for them," "that the Bible is too 
deep for them, so they don't read it," and such like ex- 
pressions, some of which we have all, probably, heard in 
the course of our lives, I ask you to show that you have an 
opinion of your own, that you do not mean, to be subject 
to the influence of those who are in many cases far less — 
in few, perhaps, more — competent to form a correct judg- 
ment than yourselves, even on an ordinary subject, and 
that no derision (which is a most pitiable and unmanly form 
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of opposition) will turn you from a settled purpose which 
you hficm is right. 

There are more grievous sins than any I have mentioned 
which I will pass over briefly — which I would gladly pass 
over altogether, were it not that you need advice, and that I 
wish to provide you at your entrance into life with weapons 
of defence against what I conceive to be the chief temp- 
tations which you will have to encounter. And, dear boys, 
when I gaze forward into the future, and see you like 
morsels cast upon the stream of life, with crowds of 
enemies watching, almost before you alight, to drag you 
down, I cannot but feel that you must and will be 
" swallowed up quick," unless you make the Lord Himself 
to be on your side. The grossest indulgence is looked on in 
this our age with complacency, and sins which plunge the 
soul into everlasting misery are not only lightly committed, 
but. every kind of enticement is held out to lure men to 
commit them. I am persuaded that nothing but the 
strongest religious principle can keep you from falling, and 
therefore advice — except to pray earnestly against tempta- 
tion — will avail but little. I would appeal in this matter 
to every better feeling which you possess. Do not "do 
this great wickedness, and sin against God.*' Let every 
sense of what is right and good rise up in your minds to 
check all tendency to what is corrupt and sensual. Re- 
member that it is not about an indifferent matter, but a 
matter almost of life and death ; and remember, too, that 
the number of those about you who transgress will not 
serve to lighten your fault, but that in the sight of God you 
stand or fall by your own acts. I do trust that He will be 
by you in the hour of trial, and if He will be pleased to use 
these thoughts which I have thrown out with a view to 
your advantage, I shall be more than thankful for having 
been the means in His hands of preserving some feeble 
child of His from being overcome by the most danger- 
ous, because the most seductive, temptation which Satan's 
malignity can devise. 

There is another snare which is often put before the 
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young with destructive effect — I mean the fault of drink- 
ing to excess. Temperance and soberness are only infe- 
rior in their importance to chastity, with which in the 
commandment they are connected and combined ; and 
I know nothing more ruinous, nothing more fatal in its 
consequences, than the habit of drunkenness. We have 
much to be thankful for that in these times, bad as they 
are, there is an improvement in this respect. Some few 
years ago this vice was far more prevalent than now, and 
men even boasted of the degree of resemblance to the 
lower animals to which, by habituating themselves, they 
could attain ; but though public opinion has changed, yet 
still I am sure that you need caution on this subject. It 
is a great temptation to a boy who has just passed from 
school, who has hitherto been kept under a certain 
restraint, and who suddenly finds that he is looked on as a 
man, to be betrayed into some extravagance by the feeling 
of perfect liberty at which he seems to have arrived ; and 
I believe that this feeling of being a man — untrammelled, 
unrestrained — has much to do with the errors into which 
those commencing life are apt to fall. But surely you will 
not be changed in a day into different beings ; you will be 
the same persons, with the same nature and the same 
thoughts, to-morrow as to-day ; and if you would bear this 
in mind, you would not be tempted to commit sin in God's 
sight in order to show your independence and the freedom 
of action to which you have attained. The time will be 
but short until you will look back with regret upon the 
period when you were boys, because it has passed beyond 
recall ; and even the most dull and uninteresting days of 
our school-life become in after years tinged by memory 
with fresh light, which we would gladly bring back if only 
we were able. Do not, then, let this absurd imitation, 
which seems so pleasing to weak minds, influence you in 
the slightest degree. Be manly in everything except in 
following the vices of men. Do not indulge in any 
excess because you think you are thereby asserting your 
right to the title of a man. Avoid with abhorrence every- 
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thing that stains the purity and innocence of your hearts. 
I would ahnost go so far as to assert that a man who has 
even once exceeded the limits of temperance (except by 
some strange accident, which may happen even to the 
most prudent) must feel less clear in conscience^ and less 
pure in heart ; and I would have you start on the journey 
of life with the deliberate determination, as far as in you 
lies, of never disgracing God's image which you bear, by 
those extravagances which make men objects of the con- 
tempt and derision of those around them. 

I might add in this place some words in reference to the 
too common habit of smoking, which I believe in many 
cases to be injurious; but this I would rather leave to 
your own honest discretion, only advising you to be care- 
ful in this, as in all things, of excess, and never to indulge 
this or any other habit merely because you see others do 
it, and wish not to be unlike them. 

And this brings me to a very brief expression which 
sums up in a word a host of advice on several different 
subjects — he natural. Do not aflfect peculiarity of voice, or 
of walk, or of dress, or of manner. Show yourselves to be 
what you are, and men whose opinion is worth anything 
will esteem you all the more for it. I know nothing more 
contemptible than the affectation of a feeble languor, nothing 
more ridiculous than an assumed accent, or a mode of 
speaking that is not one's by nature, nothing more pitiable 
than an exaggerated foppishness and slavish conformity to 
freaks of fashion. Into these the young are often led. 
And here you will not misunderstand me so far as to 
suppose that I would advocate a careless negligence in 
dress — far from it ; it belongs to the character of a gentle- 
man to be neat ; all I am asking you is to be moderate, 
and not to rush hastily into any extreme. 

Modesty is another virtue which I would strongly 
reconmiend you to cultivate; you need not lack confi- 
dence, but you should show great consideration for the 
opinion of others. If you differ from anyone, do it with 
courtesy ; if you advance a suggestion of your own, do it 
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with deference ; if you have occasion to command those 
beneath you in rank or station, do it with gentleness. It 
is often painful to listen to the harsh tones and loud oaths 
used by men just entering on life towards their inferiors. 
This should be avoided. It is wrong in the first place, 
and, in the second, it sets a bad example apt to produce 
much harm ; because if you, who have had the advantage 
of a good Christian education, cannot control your feelings 
of pride or of bad temper, how can those who have had 
no training at all, or a most deficient one, be expected 
to display excellence, or to cultivate virtues % You must 
remember that your influence on others will not be incon- 
siderable ; even if you do not wish it, your example will 
be followed ; in spite of yourselves you will be taken as 
objects of imitation. Act then at all times with the feel- 
ing that some one is learning something from you, and try 
on all occasions to afford a specimen of forbearance and of 
good taste. 

In reference to the arrangement of your time, my advice 
to you is, be regular and be punctual. An unpunctual man is 
a man on whom no one can rely ; and if you are careless of 
your own time, remember that by being irregular in keep- 
ing appointments you are wasting that of others. 

And now, dear boys, my task is almost done. My inten- 
tion has been not so much to enter into details as to give 
you general rules for the regulation of your conduct ; and I 
do trust that you will consider for more than a passing 
moment the importance of what has been urged. Turn 
each suggestion over in your own minds. Investigate fully 
every particular, and when it commends itself to your reason, 
then let it be a matter of practice as well as of speculation 
— of the heart as well as of the head. Try to be good, 
honourable, upright men, worthy of those who have your 
interest at heart, and of the school in which you have been 
trained. Keep in view that Almighty God has His eye 
always upon you, and let this feeling sanctify everything 
you do, and say, and think. Be consistent, and be firm in 
what conscience tells you is right. Be earnest in your 

G 
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dealings with God and with your fellow-men. Choose your 
companions with care, and let them be of such a character 
that they may influence you, and be influenced by you for 
good. Never omit to read some portion of the Bible every 
day of your lives. Never forget your prayers morning and 
night as long as life remains. Never absent yourselves 
from church. Go frequently to the Lord's Table. Bear in 
mind that you are servants and soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
And now, in the words of the preacher, " Let us hear the 
conclusion of the whole matter : fear God and keep His 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man." 
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XL 

BRIEF HINTS, 

My dear Hime, — As you have asked me to contribute 
some hints for the guidance of your boys when they 
severally pass from under your care, I set down a few of 
the thoughts which occur to me in considering this impor- 
tant subject. 

I. "Leaving school," although a marked and serious 
epoch in a boy's history, ought not to be, in any respect, a 
break or interruption to his character and conduct. His 
education is only transferred to another and a wider scene 
and the wholesome principles which he has been taught at 
school are the same which should continue to influence him 
in his further and more extended career. 

There is this difference, that the boy has now more 
liberty, and is under less outer control. But here, too, it 
is only a transfer—a change of masters. He will still be 
subject to authority, and specially he will be, to a much 
greater extent, his own master ; called on to teach, and 
govern, and discipline himself ; required to carry on for 
himself that education which has hitherto been mainly 
imparted to him by others. 

This is the first idea I would wish to inculcate. 

2. I would also have him bear in mind, that, as school 
is part of the earliest training for a certain position in life 
so life itself is the training in a higher school for a more 
advanced position — a better life and destiny hereafter. 
The remembrance of this will give a meaning and a value 
to his career which it cannot otherwise have, and will be a 
powerful stimuhis to shape it aright 
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3. Taking it for granted that eveiy boy in your school 
will, as soon as he is capable of it, set before himself some 
well-defined aim, some positiye pursnit, for which he pro- 
poses to qualify himself, I wonld next urge on him the 
necessity, if he wonld succeed, of concentrating his efforts 
on this one aim. This aim should be kept steadily before 
him, and all his studies, all his ideas, all his occupations 
should, while generally cultivating his mind in its various 
faculties, more particularly help him toward this end. 
Like the bee, he should gather in the sweets from all 
flowers, and convert them into the elixir for the business 
of his life. 

4. By such a course of earnest attention a great advan- 
tage will be obtained — ^the making his employment his enjoy- 
meiU. Belaxation from work, or entire cessation from it at 
times, is, no doubt, needful and proper; but, after all, 
real work is the happiness of life. If we are interested in 
our work, and give to it all our powers, the very exertion 
of those powers will of itself afford delight; and the satis- 
faction of doing our duty (whether it be the duty we would 
altogether choose, or not) will give us cheerfulness and 
contentment. 

5. Another piece of advice I would give is, to avoid a 
life of self-indulgence, or what is called " pleasure." Nothing 
is so enervating to mind and body, nothing so degrading, 
nothing so poisons the good of life. It is not for ourselves 
we are to live, so much as for others. All our faculties, and 
all our gains are in trust for Him who gives them ; to be 
used for His honour, and for the welfare both of society at 
large and of those individual members of it who are thrown 
in our way, and whom we can at all assist ; and to Him 
we are all, young and old, responsible for everything He 
gives — that is, for everything we can have, whether it be 
obtained by our own exertion or not. In unselfishness, in 
self-denial, we shall also find another element of true happi- 
ness. To work for Him and for His creatures is to exalt, 
and ennoble, and bless ourselves, and the highest of all 
rewards is His approbation. *' In His favour is life." 
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6. My last suggestion is, let the one role by which to 
determine your conduct be the rule of rigH. Whatever 
you feel, or believe, or know to be right, do it, and let 
nothing turn you from it. It is the safe, the prosperous 
course, and the only one. Don't let the opinions of others, 
or their persuasions, or their example, or your own inclina- 
tions, make you ever swerve from what is "true and just" 
Don't let any temptations, or any apparent worldly profit, 
no matter how great, draw you from the straightforward 
path. "Keep innocency and take heed unto the thing 
that is right : for that shall bring a man peace at the last." 
— Yours sincerely, 

John C. Wolfe. 
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XII. 
ON THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN, 

The subject of the present essay is the forgiveness of 
sins, on which I propose to write a few words that may 
with God's blessing be useful to some of the persons for 
whom this volume is designed. I cannot pretend to say 
anything new on the subject, nor do I propose to discuss 
any of the deep problems connected with the Christian 
scheme of redemption, about which differences of opinion 
have existed from time to time in the Church, but I wish 
simply to remind you of the common truth, a truth testi- 
fied to us by every page of the New Testament as well as 
by the ministry of reconciliation which Christ has com- 
mitted to His Church, a truth that is set before us every 
time that we see the Lord's Table spread, and every time 
that we repeat the first two words of the Lord's Prayer — 
the truth, namely, that we have a Father in heaven, 
" whose nature and property is always to have mercy and 
to forgive," and who is ever ready to deal with us in the 
spirit of the father of the Prodigal Son in the parable. 

Let no false shame ever prevent you from acknowledging 
your need of forgiveness. " There is no man that sinneth 
not," and there is nothing unmanly in confessing it. " I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ," was the noble 
confession of St. Paul, the Gospel which assumes as its 
starting-point that "all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God." It may sometimes be of real help to you 
to remember that the consciousness of sin and infirmity is 
not peculiar to you, but is shared by every man who 
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knows himself : it is an essential condition of the struggle 
that we all have to maintain, and even the greatest and 
most successful are not exempt from it. Though we may 
not always be conscious of it, we need this forgiveness 
every day. The imperfection of our nature makes all our 
deeds, even our best deeds, imperfect ; and they who are 
striving most earnestly after a high ideal in their lives feel 
this most keenly. Those who do not feel it are those who 
do not feel the chain because they are not struggling to be 
free. Every day, therefore, as you ask for guidance and 
blessing in that which is before you, ask also for pardon 
for the past. Do not separate these two petitions which 
our Lord has joined together, " give us this day our daily 
bread," and " forgive us our trespasses.*' If you are in- 
clined to be careless, and to forget your need of forgive- 
ness, the habit of asking for it daily will help you to 
remember yourself. If you do not require to be reminded 
that you need forgiveness, then remember that Christ has 
directed you to use this prayer, and in bidding you use it 
has pledged Himself to answer it. 

Whatever object a man is pursuing, when he finds that 
he has made a mistake, that he has lost some time or 
opportunity,- then his wisdom is not to lose more time in 
vain regrets for the past — ^not to stop and think over the 
past at all, any more than is necessary to make him wiser 
and more careful for the future — but to get at his work at 
once again, and to make better use of the time and oppor- 
tunities that still remain. This is the only way to make 
a success of imperfect lives like ours. Our constant cry 
must be 

" Tho* much is taken much abides.'* 

Though much be taken, and that which remains is never so 
good as what is taken, what remains is much. If the 
sibyl has burnt three of her books, she still offers six ; if 
six are burnt, the three that remain will save the king- 
dom if they are accepted now. If your morning is gone, 
have you not the day yet 1 Is the whole day wellnigh 
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wasted? Sorrowful indeed it is to tliink that it is so, but 
some time yet remains. Something worthy of a man may 
yet be done before the night comes on, and this something, 
no matter how little, will be much, if in doing it you show 
yourself a man. 

How entirely the gospel of forgiveness of sin enables us 

to apply this principle to our lives ! for it assures us that 

God always accepts what little we have to offer to Him, 

if we only do offer it. What you have to offer may be the 

remainder of a partially wasted day, or it may be a life 

stained with sin, sadly broken, and fallen from its first 

promise ; but offer it with your whole heart and it will be 

accepted. Christ has not come to call the righteous but 

sinners to repentance. What we as frail human beings 

have to hope for is not a sinless life, but a life of constant 

recovery from past falls, and making the best of what 

remains by more earnest devotion. I wish to impress 

this truth on you now, so that it may be present to 

your mind when you want it. We want it more or 

less every day and every hour. But the day may come 

when you will feel the want of it sorely, and if you 

remember it then, you will know why it is called the 

Gospel The time may come when your sin shall have 

driven you from the presence of God, and you will feel 

that you have lost something, though perhaps you will 

not know what it is; when all the world seems to go 

wrong with you ; when you find no happiness in your 

work; when your friends seem estranged; when your 

nights are sleepless, or after sweet dreams of innocence, 

you wake in the morning to the bitter present with 

a sinking heart; in that day when "the heaven that 

is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is 

under thee shall be iron," then it will be to you "like 

the dew from heaven, as the small rain upon the tender 

herb, and as the showers upon the grass," to remember 

that the Almighty God is your friend and is waiting 

to be gracious to you; that He who made you, who 

redeemed you, who will sanctify you, does not despair 
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of 70U, but offers you forgiveness of all that is past, 
that you may senre Him in newness of life and with a 
quiet mind. 

I am not afraid that what I say about the forgiveness 
of sin will be used as an excuse for carelessness as to the 
commission of sin by any person who reflects. That God 
forgives sin is one truth ; but there is another truth that 
we cannot be ignorant of, that sin once committed works 
evil effects, some of which no subsequent repentance can 
undo. David repented of the great crime of the murder 
of Uriah, and he was forgiven,* but his repentance did 
not bring back his faithful general. And your past sins 
may be repented of and forgiven, but how many effects 
of them may remain which your repentance cannot undo ! 
It cannot give you back your wasted time. There may 
be companions led astray whom your wiser resolves cannot 
reach now. Many a man has carried to his grave a broken 
constitution from habits of intemperance that he has long 
repented of and reformed. And who can say that, even in 
the infinite ages of eternity, the effect produced on a man's 
character by one sin can be so entirely removed by his re- 
pentance and reformation that it will be the same to him 
as if the sin had not been committed ? Justified he may be, 
sanctified, glorified, advancing ever to new heights of glory 
— ^if our life hereafter is to be, as it surely must be, a life of 
growth like this life — but who can say that he will ever at 
any fixed point, if indeed our ideas of the succession of time 
be at all applicable to eternity, be the same that he would 
have been, if in the portion of time when that sin was 
committed he had been rising instead of falling ? How 
solemn is the view of life that is thus presented to us, 
which shows us the eternal issues that are depending on 
the use that we make of these fleeting hours ! We should 
therefore be serious and earnest. But we need not be 
downcast or dismayed. Sometimes the thought of such 
things is more than men can bear, but let us look to One 
who is higher and wiser than we are. He says, " Let not 

♦Psalm li. 
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your heart be troabled, neither let it be afraid." And 
thongh some things may be past recall, yet, in the com- 
passionate providence of Grod, the power of repentance 
and time to heal the wounds of sin, are great beyond 
expectation. And when pardon has set men free to 
devote themselves earnestly to the service of God, they 
have been able to repair to a wonderful extent the mis- 
chief done by past follies; and sins which at one time 
seemed fated to darken the whole of life, have passed 
away and been forgotten in busy after-years; or if not 
quite forgotten, the memory for them is not the bitter 
thing that it was once, bat a sobering recollection, deepen- 
ing humility towards God, and charity to man. 

While on this subject it is worth remarking that our 
state of feeling on these questions is often greatly affected 
by the state of our bodily health. Religious despondency 
is sometimes mainly the result of ill-health. A man fails 
to perceive this himself at the time, but afterwards when 
his health improves he sees things quite differently. But 
whatever may cause the despondency, he should see* that 
when good spirits and hope return, carelessness does not 
come with them. He should remember then and for ever 
the lesson that God has been teaching him. " It is good 
for me that I have been in trouble," the Psalmist said, 
"that I may learn Thy statutes." Of course I am not 
speaking a word against gaiety and good-humour; God 
forbid ! Be light-hearted and joyous by all means. " A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine," and many a 
serious difficulty has been got over by good-humour and 
good temper; but at the same time be watchful against 
evil, and in earnest in your resolution to avoid it. 

All that I have been saying may be summed up under 
two heads, the law of sin and the law of forgiveness; 
that sin works endless evil and is not to be trifled with, 
but that when we have sinned God offers forgiveness, 
that He may undo as far as possible the evil done, and 
prevent more. The Apostle John puts the two things 
together : « My little children, these things I write unto 
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you, that ye sin not. And if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous : 
and He is the propitiation for our sins." First, "that 
we sin not," and then, if we fall into sin, "we have an 
Advocate with the Father." And the second leads back 
again to the first, for can any appeal be more effective than 
this, "Thy sins are forgiven thee ; arise and walk" ? 



PRAYEE. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest nothing that 
Thou hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all them that 
are penitent; create and make in us new and contrite 
hearts, that we, worthily lamenting our sins, and acknow- 
ledging our wretchedness, may obtain of Thee, the God 
of all mercy, perfect remission and forgiveness; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

O God, who knowest us to be set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of 
our nature we cannot always stand upright ; grant to us 
such strength and protection as may support us in all 
dangers, and carry us through all temptations; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 
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XIIL 
" THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH."* 

"Oh, dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. 
Without all hope of day ! '' 

Milton, ** Samson Agonistes." 

Such are the words, " the bitter language of the heart," 
put by a great poet into the mouth of the Israelitish 
champion, struggling, captive and blind, in the hands of 
his relentless foes. But if the deprivation of material 
light were so deplorable an affliction, forcing from the 
sufferer that cry of despairing anguish, how much more 
deplorable is the condition of one in spiritual darkness^ 

* " Some days since the death, was announced of Henry Bogers, the 
distinguished theologian, scholar, and wit, whose articles in the 
* Edinburgh Be view' on 'The Genius of Plato' and ' Becent Develop- 
ments of Puseyism ' attracted much attention. But it is as the author 
9f ' The Eclipse of Faith, or Letters addressed to a Beligious Sceptic,' 
that he will be most likely remembered by posterity. This remarkable 
book was written in answer to Professor Newman's 'Phases of Faith,' 
and since the days of Butler and Paley there has been no abler apologist 
for Christianity. Mr. Bogers was educated for the ministry, and at one 
time had charge of a Congregational church. It is related that Arch- 
bishop Whately, being in the district, and meeting Bogers, asked him if 
he was not the Independent minister of that place. Bogers, knowing 
the archbishop's delight in a play upon words, replied, * No, my lord ; 
but I am the minister of an Independent congregation here.' . . . 
Mr. Bogers held for some years the chair of English Language and 
Literature in University College, London. Subsequently he was 
appointed Principal of the Lancashire Congregational College, a post 
which he held from 1858 till his death." The above reference to the 
distinguished writer whose book, " The Eclipse of Faith," has formed the 
subject of Mr. Hime's Essay, is extracted from an article in the " Saunders' 
News-Letter" of August 1877.— The Editob. 
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wrestling with the fell demon of doubt; his eyes sealed 
the while to that light of the Gospel which in supernal 
effulgence is shining all around him — a picture, alas ! too 
truly descriptive of the condition of many a one in this 
our day — a day of wide-spread change and revolution, as 
witnessed in the sifting and examination of even the first 
principles of morals and religion. Of Christianity, indeed, 
in particular, it can now no longer be said, as in Bishop 
Sutler's day, that it has come to be generally regarded as 
a subject not even worthy of inquiry * — though to inquiry 
we object not, since everything depends upon how the 
inquiry is conducted.t Of that intellectual state denoted 
by the word scepticism, a state, properly speaking, of 
doubt or inquiry,^ many and various are the phases and 
degrees. The latest and most desolate phase, the most 
extreme degree, is where the doubt-tossed spirit, on the 
verge of despair, begins to ask whether this universal 
frame, with all its stupendous mechanism, the manifold 
wonders of earth, sea, and sky, be indeed (thought mon- 

* "It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by many 
persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but 
that it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly 
they treat it, as if, in the present age, tjm were an agreed point among 
aU people of discernment ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way of reprisals, 
for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the world. '* — * 'Analogy. " 
Advertisement prefixed to the First Edition, 

*)* " If there are any persons who never set themselves, heartUy and in 
earnest, to be informed in religion ; if there are any who secretly wish 
it may not prove true, and are less attentive to evidence than to 
difficulties, and more to objections than to what is said in answer to them 
— these persons wiU scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the 
evidence of religion, though it were most certainly true, and capable of 
being ever so fully proved." — "Analogy." 

t " In the first place, then, let us define what we mean by scepticism. 
A sceptic, in the original meaning of the word, is a searcher — one who is 
looking round him for something that he wishes to find. The name is, 
therefore, properly given to one who is looking for his creed — who has 
his convictions yet to find ; and scepticism is the state of mind in which 
such inquiry is made — a state of suspended belief — a state between belief 
and disbelief. The sceptic is not yet convinced that what he is inquiring 
about either is or is not : either of these convictions implies certainty. 
I need not remind you, students, I hope, aU of you, of Whately, that to 
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strous and appalling ! ) without a Mind * — the sport of blind 
chance, or bound in the adamantine chain of an inexorable 
necessity 1 — whether man be immortal, or but *' the crea- 
ture of a day,*' doomed, once that brief day is o*er, to drop 
from existence into the abyss of nothingness — the heart- 
chilling doctrine of a dreary atheistic creed If Such is 
scepticism of the extreme stamp, sad and earnest in its 
mood, and, as such, it finds its representative in the 
character who figures as chief disputant in that remarkable 
work, " The Eclipse of Faith," which we now propose to 
take up as the subject of our consideration. The design 
and scope of the work are thus indicated by the " Quarterly 
Keview : " — " The author's main design is to apply (Bishop) 
Butler's great argument to some recent modifications of 
dmm. He has thrown his reasoning, for the most part, 
into the form of dialogue ; and we think that the Socratic 
weapons have never, since the time of Plato, been wielded 
with more grace and spirit. Various talkers are brought 
upon the stage, who state fairly the opinions of the 
different deistic schools, and are successively foiled by a 
sceptical friend, who overthrows them in succession by the 
very objections they have urged against Christianity. 
This task is accomplished not only with very great power 
of logic, but also with unusual liveliness of illustration, 
seasoned with a plentiful mixture of sarcastic humour ; the 
latter being never intruded needlessly into the argument, 
but springing naturally out of it. The principal represen- 
tative of deism in the dia;logue is a disciple of Mr. Francis 

disbelieve is to believe: is to be convinced that the proposition we 
disbelieve is not true, and that there may be as much faith or credulity 
in believing this, as in believing that it U true. But a sceptic has not 
arrived at either decision ; he does not say absolutely 'Yes/ or 'No,' — 
his verdict is simply, * Not proven.' " — ** Scepticism : " A Lecture by the 
Bev. William C. Magee, D.D. 

* *' I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmnd, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a Mind." 
—Bacon's Essays—" Of Atheism." 

' + Buddhism, a species of philosophic atheism— that system of abstrac- 
tions, with its negation of a future state, under the conception of 
Ifirvdna (or Nirwavia), or a state of nothingness. 
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Newman, whose writings are made to supply a large con- 
tribution to this species of entertainment." Thus the 
" Quarterly Review/' A word as to the principal characters 
presented in the dialogue. 

First, then, we have the sceptic far excellence, a young 
man of the highly-refined and intellectual class, of an in- 
quisitive and speculative, but withal somewhat morbid 
temperament — one who, rejecting or doubting of Chris- 
tianity, doubts with equal impartiality of all other religious 
systems, and not least so of those flimsy forms of deisxn 
proposed to be substituted in its stead — those forms espe- 
cially which, under various high-sounding names, are so 
rife in the present day. These, logically tested, he finds 
each in turn to be liable to the same objections as are 
usually brought against Christianity — the same, only in- 
creased a thousandfold, with the addition of others peculiar 
to themselves. So, unable to take up with any of these, he . 
at last abandons the search for truth in despair, and re- 
mains in a state of utter doubt and incertitude — in the 
truest, because the original, sense of the word, a sceptic. 
His scepticism is represented as having been due principally 
to the impressions derived from a residence of some 
years in Germany, the scene of speculative strife. To 
employ his own words : — ** It was the very spectacle of 
their interminable disputes and distractions in philosophy 
and theology — ever darker and darker, deeper and deeper, 
as system after system chased each other away like the 
clouds they resemble through a winter sky — ^it was, I say, 
the very spectacle of their distractions which first made me 
a sceptic" Such is this youth, the reflective, melancholy 
«* Harrington/' whose beclouded faith gives its title to the 
volume, "The Eclipse of Faith." 

Secondly, there is the deist before mentioned, a disciple 
of Mr. Newman, and, like his master, a devout believer in 
the theory of " spiritual insight," a something which is to 
anticipate and supersede the necessity of all external revela- 
tion ; which is declared to be, in fact, an impossibility. 

Thirdly, there is a Christian of the good, old-fashioned 
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orthodox type, yet as far as possible removed from any 
narrow-minded bigotry or intolerance, willing to make all 
due allowances for, while at the same time deprecating, 
error. Thus the Christian acts as a sort of arbiter between 
the two contending parties, the deist and sceptic, and ends 
by making a close and personal appeal to the latter — an 
appeal directed both to his intellect and his heart — strongly 
urging upon him the unreasonableness of persevering in 
a course of scepticism, and its moral culpability, if only on 
the ground that no one would so act in regard to the affairs 
of this life — Bishop Butler's great argument. A craving 
for demonstration, where such cannot be had, is shown to lie 
at the root of all scepticism. To quote here the words of 
a modem metaphysician : — " It might be shown . . . that, in 
every age of the Church of God, sufficient evidence has 
been afforded to the candid mind of the operation of a 
supernatural power. It should be added that in no age 
has proof of such a character been furnished as to preclude 
the possibility of doubt. I believe that the very existence 
of God is not a truth of so intuitive or demonstrative a 
character as to make it impossible for * the fool ' to say * in 
his heart ' that ' there is no God.' In regard to the Bible 
revelation, God has given sufficient proof to convince every 
truth-seeking mind, but not enough to prevent cavilling. 
There is thus a sort of moral probation in the way in which 
the evidence is presented." * 

Such, then, are the three principal characters who appear 
on the scene; some few subordinate ones being also, as 
occasion requires, introduced. The whole tendency of the 
work is to show that there is no logical halting -place — 
though some may, and do, find a halting-place — between 
deism, fairly carrying out its principles, and atheism (or pan- 
theism — a system differing from it practically but in name f) 

***The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural.'* By the Rev. 
James M'Cosh, LL.D. 

t i.e,, So far as regards anj moral or religious obligation imposed by 
such a system, denying as it does, equally with the other, the existence 
of a Personal Chd, 
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or total scepticism. To quote on this point the words of 
the late Isaac Taylor : — ** Educated men should not wait to 
be reminded that those who, after abandoning a peremptory 
historic belief, endeavour to retain faith and piety for their 
comfort, stand upon a slope that has no ledges ; atheism, 
in its simplest form, yawns to receive those who there 
stand; and they know themselves to be gravitating to- 
wards it." 

" It would be far more reasonable," he continues, " for a 
man to die as a martyr for atheism — a stage beyond which no 
further progress is possible — than to do so at any point short 
of that terminus, knowing, as he does, that every day is 
bringing him nearer to the gulf. The stronger the mind 
is, and the more it has of intellectual massiveness, the more 
rapid will be its descent upon this declivity. Minds of 
little density and of much airy sentiment may stay lorig 
where they are, just as gnats and flies ensnared upon the 
slimy sides of a china vase; they do not go down, but 
never again will they fly." * For this condition of things 
the writer goes on to assign several reasons. Amongst 
these, not the least important, though often least regarded, is 
the sure and steady advance of the modem Physical Sciences, 
whose tendency is to shake and displace any creed or 
system which does not rest on a fixed and solid basis. 
The result of this will probably be that those very 
sciences, which it is vauntingly boasted now-a-days are 
to sweep away Christianity as antiquated and obsolete, 
will, on the contrary, sweep utterly away all those forms 
of deism, those hollow phantasms, which are attempted 
to be substituted in its stead — forms which owe any sub- 
stance or vitality they have to the fact of their being, for the 
most part, mere plagiarisms of the said Christianity. Hear 
again Isaac Taylor : — " But whatever damage Science may 
do to Christianity, its operation . . . will be not to damage, 
but to put quite out of existence every phase of, those vague 
pietistic notions which it may have been thought possible 
to retain when Christianity is gone. The fate of all those 

♦ "EestorationofBeUef." 
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varieties of speculative doctrine is already sealed, and it is 
sealed by the hand of our modem Physical Sciences ! " — 
And again : — ^' As to any of those theosophic abstractions 
which we may wish to cHng to after we have thrown away 
the Bible, we might as well suppose that they will resist the 
impact of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences as ima- 
gine that the lichens of an Alpine gorge will stay the slow 
descent of a glacier." * 

But to return to our immediate subject, the " Eclipse of 
Faith." With irresistible force of logic the deist is driven 
out of one position after another, as at the point of the 
bayonet, till at last he finds himself standing on the dizzy 
brink of that awful gulf aforesaid, and trembling at the 
prospect ! But here the question may be asked. Why 
thus, by hard dint of logic, force men into atheism or 
scepticism ? Were it not better, surely, that they should 
have scyme religion, even deism, vague and unsatisfactory 
as it is, than none 1 To this we may reply much in the 
same way as the author dots reply, — that let men once 
become convinced of the difficulty, nay, the impossiMlity of 
finding the via media between Christianity and atheism or 
scepticism, and they will, if earnest seekers after truth, 
take refuge in the Bible — that if it be the book of Grod 
indeed, this is the issue to which the great controversy 
will and should come. As to the former alternative pro- 
posed (atheism or scepticism), few, on the one hand, will 
be satisfied to rest in such a creed, or rather no creed, as 
atheism ;t few, save the most brutish and degraded of 
mankind, the profane and the sensual, — even that class 

♦ "Restoration of Belief.*' 

+ "As to the dreaded alternative of atheism, I have no fear of it. If 
the history of the world and of man teaches anything, it is that men wiU 
not he atheists ; and that, even if atheism he the truth, there is no chance 
of its heing establiahed. Nor, on its own principles, need it wonder at 
that ; for if blind necessity or pure chance has framed the world, it has 
merely, as one would have expected, egregiousljr blundered ; has so plea- 
santly constituted the universe and man, that man cannot but believe 
there is a God even though there be none."— "A Defence of * The Eclipse 
of Faith.* *'— By its Author. 
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typified by "the fool" of the Psalmist, who "saith in his 
heart there is no God ; " or, it may be, those cold, heartless 
beings represented in the person of the '* philosopher" upon 
whom the poet pours his indignant scorn — those groyelhng 
materialists who, as he expresses it, can 
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Botaniie upon their mother's grare ; " 



and, on the other hand, fewer still will endure, with the 
sceptic, to be for ever tossing on the restless waves of 
doubt — 

'* Wanderers o'er Eternity, 
Whose bark drives on and on, 
And anchor'd ne'er shall bet^f 

To follow in detail all the lines of argument traced out 
in the present work would, of course, be impossible within 
the limits of a single essay — would, in fact, be almost 
equivalent to a work in itself. A few brief remarks, then, 
on some of the principal heads must suffice. And first to 
touch upon that main section denoted by the title of " The 
Via Media of Deism. " The author here enters into a minute 
and elaborate investigation of the theories of Mr. Francis 
Newman and Mr. Theodore Parker, writers who both alike 
deny the possibility or necessity of an external revelation, 
or a " book revelation," as they contemptuously call it — the 
one asserting the sufficiency of that internal oracle, the 
" spiritual faculty," to guide man into all truth ; the other 
maintaining that there is a common principle underly- 
ing all religions, known by the name of the "Absolute 
Religion," % which hallows and sanctifies them all ; — that, 
by virtue of the said principle, if but sincerely believed in 
and acted on, all men have an equal claim to the Divine 
favour and reward — from the meek Christian martyr like 
Stephen, perishing with a prayer on his lips for his perse- 

♦ Wordsworth—" A Poet's Epitaph." 

+ Byron—" OhUde Harold." 

% He (Mr. Parker) is a strenuous advocate of what he calls "ctbeottOe 
reUgion" or those simplest elements of moral and religous truth which are 
•apposed to underlie all theologies, Pagan, Jewish, and Christian."— 
Pearson " On Infidelity." 
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cutors, to the grim savage reeking with the blood of hnman 
sacrifice ! To quote the words of Theodore Parker : — " He 
that worships trulyy by whatever form," — that is, who is 
smure in his fetishism, his idolatry, his sacrifices, though 
they may be human — " worships the only God ; He hears 
the prayer, whether called Brahma, Pan, or Lord, * or called 
by no name at all. Each people has its prophets and its 
saints ; and many a swarthy Indian who bowed down to 
wood and stone, many a grim-faced Calmuck who wor- 
shipped the great god of storms, many a Grecian peasant 
who did homage to Phoebus Apollo when the sun rose or 
went down, yes, many a savage, his hands smeared all 
over with human sacrifice, shall come from the East and 
the West, and sit down in the kingdom of God with Moses 
and Zoroaster, with Socrates and Jesus." These theories 
are severally examined at length and refuted. The author 
shows, for example, how the " spiritual faculty," instead of 
guiding men into all truth, has, on the contrary, invariably 
guided them into all error, leaving them, in spite of its 
boasted aid and illumination, to wallow helplessly in the 
mire of the most degrading and abominable superstitions 
— fetishism, polytheism, and idolatry of every kind. And 
again, that the so-called " absolute religion," inasmuch as 
it is consistent with, and indeed involves, acts and practices 
that contradict the first intuitions of our moral nature — 
instance in the case of the savage jijst mentioned — must, 
therefore, be utterly and absolutely false. He goes on yet 
further to show that the difficulties, insoluble as they con- 
fessedly are, attendant on the Scriptural doctrine of the 
Fall — viz., that evil should have been permitted by a Being 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness — that these very 
difficulties are indefinitely increased and aggravated on the 
infidel hypothesis ; for what is that hypothesis 1 What but 

• Cf. Pope's "Universal Prayer"— 

" Father of all ! in every age. 
In every clime adored. 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !" 
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this : — man is now just what he was at first by the original 
constitution of his nature, or rather — thanks to himself 
though — a little more favourably circumstanced ; that he 
came forth from his Creator's hand in a condition worse 
than that of the beasts which perish, and was left unaided 
to work his way up, through ages of darkness, crime, and 
ignorance, from the lowest depths of savagery to a state 
of comparative civilisation and enlightenment ! * 

Such is the theory, no less dishonouring to God than 
degrading to man, which infidelity is obliged to resort to 
in order to evade the Scriptural doctrine of the Fall, and 
its consequences — a theory which, in fact, represents God 
Himself as the prime author of all the evil and disorder 
in the universe; for, according to this theory, man was 
originally doomed and necessitated to develop himself, 
through a long and painful course of sin and suffering, into 
a higher state in the scale of being ! Well, then, may the 
" sceptic" exclaim, " Such a God, projected by the '5pin<- 
ual faculties ' of Mr. Newjnan and Mr. Parker, may be 

* *'Is it not strange to observe how carefuUy some philosophers, who 
deplore the condition of the world and profess to expect its amelioration, 
keep their speculations clear of every idea of Divine interposition ? No 
builders of houses or cities were ever more attentive to guard i^ainst the 
access of flood or Are. If He should but touch their prospective theories 
of improvement, they would renounce them as defiled and fit only for 
vulgar fanaticism. Their system of providence would be profaned by the 
intrusion of the Almighty. Man is to effect an apotheosis for himself by 
the hopeful process of exhausting his corruption. And should it take a 
long series of ages, vices, and woes to reach this glorious attainment, 
patience may sustain itself the while by the thought that, when it is 
realised, it will be burdened with no duty of religious gratitude. No 
time is too long to wait, no cost too deep to incur, for the triumph of 
proving that we have no need of a Divinity, regarded as possessing that 
one attribute which makes it delightful to acknowledge such a Being, the 
benevolence that would make us happy. But even if this noble sufficiency 
cannot be realised, the independence of spirit which has laboured for it 
must not sink at last into piety. This afflicted world, ' this poor terres- 
trial citadel of man,' is to lock its gates and keep its miseries, rather than 
admit the degradation of receiving help from God.'' — John Foster's 
** Essays," p. 177, 15th edition. Similarly, too, the late Dr. Faber some- 
where observes, that **in modem times Qod has been treated as though 
He were an impertinence (t.e., a wholly obtrusive or irrelevant thing) in 
the midst of His own creation." 
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imagined to be a more worthy object of worship than the 
*■ God of the Bible ; ' — He shall never reoeitre mine. If I am 
to abjure the Bible because* it gires me unworthy concep- 
tions of the Deity, I most with more reason abjure, on 
similar grounds, such a detestable theory of man's creation, 
destination, and history." With regard to a '' book-revela- 
tion," which the infidel so affects to despise, it is shown 
that he, of all men, is the one least entitled to do so ; for 
that, in fact, he has from time immemorial given to the 
world what are A» ^^ book-revelations " and nothing else : 
why, then, it might be argued, should it be impassible^ as 
he asserts, for God to do by a book, and do in a much 
better manner, what man, it appears, has already donet 
That, further, this despised ** book-revelation " is perfectly 
in accordance with His ordinary mode of providential 
dealing, for He has made the whole progress and advance- 
ment of the human race depend on the art of writing, with- 
out which art and its products man remains irredeemably 
a savage, in spite of his sublime intellect, and an idolater, 
in spite of his fine ** spiritual faculties " and what not ; *^ in 
fact, not much better than ' the beasts that perish,' in spite 
of all those noble capacities which, although they are in 
him, are, as it were, hopelessly locked up till he has obtained 
this key to their treasures." 

To refer to one more of the principal heads of argument 
— ^that, viz., under the antithetic title, " That Miracles are 
Lnpoffiible, but that it is Impossible to Prove It." Strauss, 
Benau, and that whole class of writers, lay it down as an 
incontrovertible axiom that miracles are impossible, argu- 
ing on the ground that they are contrary to uniform experi- 
ence ; that is to say, arbitrarily making the experience of 
the present age a test and criterion of that of all past ages 
of the world* Assuming tins principle, the author, or the 
Sceptic, his spokesman, proceeds to show that, if fairly 
carried out to its results, it would inevitably lead to the 
denial of a creation, and the introduction, for the first time, 
of man upon the scene, such an event— call it miraculous or 

* /.e., aflsaming that it does to, &e. 
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not — being, to say the least, as contrary to our present experi- 
ence as any of the miracles recorded in the New Testament ; 
as for instance the raising of the dead. He goes on further 
to show that, on the same principle, the Eastern prince of the 
story was justified in his incredulity as to the existence of 
ice, such a natural phenomenon being contrary to his own 
uniform experience and that of all his countrymen.'^ But the 
most subtle and dexterous stroke of logic, perhaps, is that 
dealt at the close of the argument, in the piece of reasoning 
by which it is shown that, were it possible for the infidel 
impugner -to convince mankind of the impossibility of 
miracles, this would, in itself, be tantamount to a miracle, 
inasmuch as a belief in the miraculous has widely prevailed 
in all ages of the world, and is likely still to prevail, uniform 
experience to the contrary notwithstanding. The reasoning 
may be thrown into the form of a syllogism, as thus : — 
Uniform experience has declared a miracle to be impossible. 
But the same experience has also shown that mankind gene- 
rally have always believed, and, in all probability, will con- 
tinue to believe, in the miraculous. Convince them of this 
their error, and you will thereby have contradicted uniform 
experience j and, ergo, wrought a moral miracle in the very 
act of disproving a physical one, all miracles as such being 
supposed equally impossible. Thus is the uniform-experi- 
ence test, that main trust and stay of unbelief, made, like 
a broken reed, to pierce the hand that leaned upon it! 
The chapter on " The Dilemmas of an Infidel Neophyte," 
or, " How it was that Infidelity prevented my becoming an 
Infidel," is one to which we would desire, above all, to 
direct special attention. The author there sets forth and 

* The story is thus told by Mr. Locke, in the ** Chapter of Probability," 
(Essay on the "Human Understanding," book iv. o. 15, s. 5) : — "A Dutch 
ambassador, entertaining the King of Siam with the particularities of 
Holland, which he was inquisitive after, amongst other things, told him 
that the water in his country would sometimes be so hard in cold weather 
that men walked upon it, and that it would bear an elephant, if he were 
there. To which the king replied, * Hitherto I have believed the strange 
things you have told me, because I looked upon you as a sober, fair man ; 
but now I am sure you lie ! ' " 
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examines at considerable length all the various theories of 
infidelity to account for Christianity, exclusive of its super- 
natural origin. The inherent improbability of these theories, 
and their hopeless discrepancy and discordancy one with 
another, are ably pointed out and exposed. Similarly 
deserving of notice is a chapter to which, as bearing upon 
a kindred theme, we would also desire in this connection 
to refer — that curious and characteristic one entitled ^* The 
Paradise of Fools." Under the form of a dream or vision 
are set forth a variety of schemes, devised and imagined by 
the perverse ingenuity of mankind for the purpose of trans- 
mitting to the world a revelation in a more effective manner 
than, in the case of the Gospel revelation, has actually been 
done, man's moral liberty being still left unimpaired, such 
being an indispensable condition of the problem — in other 
words, that the evidence should not be so overwhelming as 
perforce to bear down all possibility of offering resistance, 
as would be the case — to use the author's own illustration 
— " if a man were placed upon the edge of a precipice, and 
told that he would be immediately thrown over it if he 
transgressed the rules of prudence or temperance." These 
schemes are successively made to result in utter and igno- 
minious failure and discomfiture. 

We have now said enough to indicate the general character 
of " The Eclipse of Faith." It is, in our opinion, one of 
the best, if not iht best, work on the Christian Evidences 
that has appeared in modern times, like Bishop Butler's 
" Analogy " in the last century ; and we have the authority 
of that highly-gifted divine. Dr. Magee, * — whose " Lecture 
on Scepticism,", before referred to, is a masterpiece of argu- 
mentative power, — for saying that it is a book which ought 
to be in the hands of every young man ; — ^perhaps it might 
even be added, of those who are no longer young. We 
would, for our part, be willing to see it, or its counterpart, 
" Eeason and Faith," by the same author, introduced into 
the theological studies of our colleges and universities. It 
is true, indeed, that Butler and Paley, especially the former — 

* Biihop of Peterborough, 1868. 
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writers whom it is the fashion now-a-days with our 
would-be philosophers to decry — will always remain great 
bulwarks of defence against all the assaults of infidelity, 
let it do its worst ; but then, we think, they might with 
advantage be still further strengthened and fortified by 
some such outworks as these — the book in question, or 
others of the kind* The mode of attack having varied, 
formally at least, the mode of defence should correspond. 
The plan of the work so far differs from that of most other 
works of the kind in this, that the writer does not content 
himself with merely standing on the defensive, but carries 
the war into the enemy's camp, and attacks and routs 
infidelity with those very weapons which it has forged 
against Christianity ; thus, in a manner, verifying the pro- 
phetic saying of old, " No weapon that is formed against 
thee shall prosper." t Yet is the author no mere man of 
logic, " an intellectual all-in-all," % but, as has been already 
intimated, he makes his appeal to the heart too^ and 
that in a very moving and eloquent way, where he deals 
personally with the sceptic towards the close of the book. 
He thus, for instance, addresses him at the end of a long 
disquisition, wherein he points out, with singular force and 
logical acumen, the monstrous paradoxes of scepticism : — 
'^ Yes, it is on the side of feeling I would also address you ! 
You will say, feeling is not argument. No, but is man 
all reason % I firmly believe, indeed, that man is not called 
upon to do anything for which his reason tells him he has 
not sufficient evidence; but a part of that very evidence 
is the dictate of feeling, and genuine reason will listen to 
the heart, as not always, nor, perhaps, more frequently than 
otherwise, a suspicious pleader. If, as Pascal says so truly, 
it sometimes has its reasons which the reason cannot com- 
prehend, it has also its reasons which the reason thoroughly 
understands." With what fairness, then, we ask, can 
the writer, after this, be stigmatised by the '^ National Re- 

* ASf e.g., Pearson *'0n Infidelity,'* already referred to. 

i* Isaiah Uv. 17. 

t Wordsworth— "A Poet's Epitaph." 
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view " * as the most slashing and merciless of the captains of 
what it is pleased to call the " Hard School of Theology " % 

To state briefly, before concluding, our principal object 
in bringing forward a subject like the present one, of a 
character apparently so little inviting or attractive. — It 
was not, then, so much in the hope of being able to do 
justice to the work (" The Eclipse of Faith ") — an arduous 
task indeed — as with the purpose of commending it to the 
notice of our readers, that they might be thereby induced, if 
possible, to study it for themselves at their leisure ; for the 
train of reasoning there pursued is subtle and intricate, re- 
quiring on the reader's part a constant effort of attention 
to take in and apprehend, and so could not easily be pre- 
sented in a clear and intelligible form in a mere cursory 
review. 

If this slight and imperfect sketch, however, shall prove 
the humble means of exciting an interest in the work, and 
thereby inducing any of our readers to study it for them- 
selves, we shall deem ourselves amply rewarded. To con- 
clude in the words of the author himself: — ''If the dis- 
cussions in the preceding pages shall, in any instance, con- 
vince the youthful reader of the precarious nature of those 
book-revelations which are somewhat inconsistently given 
us in books, which tell us that all book-revelations of re- 
ligious truth are superfluous or even impossible; if they 
shall convince him how easily an impartial doubter can re- 
tort with interest the deistical arguments against Christi- 
anity, or how little merely insoluble objections can avail 
against anything; if they shall convince him that the 
differences, with which the assailants of the Bible taunt its 
advocates, are neither so numerous nor half so appalling as 
those which divide its enemies ; — or, lastly, if they shall, 
par avance, in any degree protect those who, like Harrington 

D , are being made, or are in danger of being made, 

sceptical as to all religious truth by the religious distractions 
of the present day, I shall be well content to bear the charge 
of having spoiled a fiction, or even of having mutilated a 

* Now for some years discontinued. 
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biography.'* For a picture, drawn in vivid colours, of the 
blighting, withering, desolating effects of scepticism upon 
the soul, we would refer to a fine passage in the poet 
Campbell, that beginning, — 

" Oh ! lives there, Heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 
One hopelesB, dark idolater of chance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined. 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 
Who, mouldering earthward, reft of every trusty 
In joyless union wedded to the dust, 
Could all his parting energy dismiss. 
And call this barren world sufficient bliss ? " * 



'* Pleasures of Hope.** 
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XIV. 
THE ROYALTY OF BOYHOOD. 

S^Precuhed in Harrow School on FoumUf^s Day, 1874.] 
'* I appoiiii anto 70a a Idngdom.** — ST, Luks zxiL 29. 

When a stranger like mjself, who has been educated 
neither at Harrow nor anj great public school, stands in 
thb place upon Founder's Daj, he must feel a somewhat 
painful doubt whether it is possible for him to speak 
exactly to the purpose. 

One who had been brought up here, and to whom its 
history was familiar, might derire lessons from the manrel- 
lous growth of Harrow. Indeed, the fine and simple lan- 
guage of the old charter (not so rery old after all, the 
14th of Queen Elizabeth) naturally suggests such lessons. 
^ John Lyon, Yeoman, by instinct of charity (Divine Pro- 
vidence foregoing), hath purposed in his mind a certain 
Grammar-School, and one Schoolmaster and Usher — the 
same School of one Master, Kuler, or Guider of children, 
and of one Under-Kuler or Guider of children." One well 
acquainted with this place might point out by what means, 
while other public schools were bom great, Harrow has 
hecome so, and '^ attained unto the first Three.'' 

Or, again, if intimately acquainted with the life of great 
schools, he might, with a former preacher, tell you of the 
faith, the zeal, the progress, which are the conditions of 
the prosperity of a public school ; or, like your own Head- 
Master, a few years ago, of the holiness and diligence which 
are the conditions of its perseverance. 

I propose for your consideration this morning a subject 
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far less apposite to Founder's Day ; yet, I think, not with- 
out meaning for my younger hearers. I hope I may call it, 
without the appearance of affectation. 



THE ROYALTY OF BOYHOOD. 

I. Look at the promise in the text, " I appoint unto you 
a kingdom." Do so, with the assurance that this — and all 
promises of Him who is the Truth — are not mere rhetorical 
flourishes, mere hyperboles of an Oriental imagination. Be 
assured that they have an inner reality. We may not 
see it all ; these words are part of that teaching into whose 
clear depths humanity has been looking for eighteen cen- 
turies, and has never yet seen the last. If you will call 
them obscure after all, remember that it is not the vulgar 
and deceitful obscurity of the fog, but the glorious obscurity 
of the long distances of the lustrous sky. 

If one might dare to say it, the verse in which the text 
stands is eloquent of the recompensey almost of the gratitude, 
of Jesus. If you look at it in your Greek Testament, you 
will see that there is an emphatic bfiiTg xayut. As if He 
said — "Here is what you have done for Me. Ye have 
continued throughout, and persevered with Me in My 
temptations. Here is what I do for you — ' I transmit as 
if by will and testament j I solemnly covenant unto you a 
kingdom.' " 

Yes, there is a real, living, undeniable power ; not less 
strong because gentle, not less real because sometimes unper- 
ceived; exercised by any man — ay, or woman, or boy, — 
who, in possession of Divine life and truth, serves Christ. 
"I am the Truth and the Life,'' said Jesus j and this Truth 
and Life are in measure passed over to those who are true 
to their baptism ; and they will reign over men with some- 
thing of their Master's gentle royalty. 

I. Note first, however, that this promise is true of the 
apostles very signally. 

Jesus first speaks of His kingdom, which is also God's 
kingdom. Then to the paschal table before them He 
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opposes the joyful banquet of heayenly light and song. 
" That ye may eat and drink at My table in My kingdom." 
And to His unjust judgment by Israel, Israel's judgment by 
Him through them : " And sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel." Theirs is the table of joy, theirs is the 
throne of power, in a "kingdom that shall have no end." 

Now, I might remind you of the vision in the Apocaljrpse. 
I might point you to the royal and triumphant city, Jeru- 
salem the golden, whose "walls had twelve foundations, 
and in them the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb." 
I might show you the historical counterpart of this in the 
Church, which is Apostolic as well as holy and Catholic. 
I might draw your attention to the species of royalty exer- 
cised by those at whose " feet " men laid the money, which 
was the price of their lands.* 

But, at present, I simply ask you if it is not a matter 
of fact that, at this moment, the apostles of Christ — 
St Paul, St. John, St. James and St. Peter — ^are kings 
in our modem world. I do not mean that when we look 
over the Thames, the great dome which rises through the 
pall of smoke is called St. Paul's. I do not mean that 
when you pass beyond the glorious fountains over which 
the rainbows play through the long bright afternoons of 
the Italian spring, beyond the noble sweep of the circling 
pillars, the greatest of Christian churches is named after 
St. Peter. I do not mean that in Home, the place of great 
ideals marred — the lath - and - plaster imitation of the- 
heavenly Jerusalem — in many a square, on the shaft or 
capital of many a column, the names of apostles take the 
place of those of emperors and consuls. They have a truer 
royalty than that, a kingdom in a higher sphere. " Let it 
not be deemed," says a great but irreligious writer, " that 
Lessing's Nathan or Goethe's Herman and Dorothea are 
more difficult of comprehension, and contain fewer ' saving 
truths,' than an epistle of PauL"t "The reign of Paul 
is over," cries another. I do not know. I am sure that 

* Actg iv. 36-37. 

t StratiM : *'01d Faith and New,*' p. 340. 
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St. Paul, with those sentences, where, as it has been said, 
grammar suffers shipwreck in the stir and whirl of the 
apostle's thought — that St. John, at whom critics have 
sneered for his ^'senile iteration" and ''contorted meta- 
physics" — exercise a living power at this moment to which 
the great writers whom you study here and in the univer- 
sities — ^the very crowned kings of literary genius — the 
immortal masters of form and language, of oratory and 
song, Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Tacitus— can make 
no pretension. The principles of love and charity, the 
impulse that leads to the recovery of the outcast, are re- 
freshed from the living fountains of apostolic thoughts. 
Still, when souls are bowed with sin, and burning tears of 
penitence trickle down the cheek, it is theirs to comfort. 
Wherever the Eucharistic rite, according to the English 
Prayer-Book, is administered in churches in every land 
from the rising to the setting sun, words are spoken such 
as earth's kings could never empower their envoys to pro- 
nounce. Hear what St. Paul saith : " This is a faithful 
saying, and worthy of all men to be received." Hear also 
what St. John saith, '' If any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the Eighteous." Well and 
truly said the old charter of Fumess Abbey, " The roses 
and flowers of kings, emperors, and dukes, and the crowns 
and palms of all the great^ wither and decay." But crowns 
like these are undecaying, for they are given by the King 
who is immortal ! 

The reign of the apostles is not over, is not likely to 
end. They have a high royalty. The crown is not stricken 
from their brow. Their Master's donation is no result of 
forgery, to be rent away when the awakened human spirit 
discovers the fraud. The patrimony of St. Peter and the 
apostles cannot be taken away by all the monarchs, parlia- 
ments, or armies in Europe. The promise of Him who gave 
His apostles is true — "I appoint unto you a kingdom." 

2. But Christ's gift of royalty is not only to His apostles. 
Tou will remember that the apostles themselves speak 
freely of a royalty of all baptized Christians. " Ye are a 
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royal Priesthood," writes St Peter.* He does but echo 
the glorious voice that came echoing from the mountain 
to Moses, " Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests." t 
*^ He that loved us and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood/' says St. John, ''hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and His Father." :( 

And why are they called kings ? We may answer that 
a king has power ; that the ideal king has power over him- 
self, intdlectually and morally ; while the actual king has 
power over others. 

(i) A king has power over himself intelleclually. 

If you, my sons, would be saved from the mental help- 
lessness, the wandering and distorted thoughts, which mar 
the true royalty of man, listen to the sad but instructive 
words, addressed to some young university students by a 
great French philosopher : — 

" I have traversed the greater part of life. I know its 
promises, its realities, its deceptions You might remind 
me what we imagine it to be. I want to tell you what it 
is. Not to break the flower of your life (life is perfectly 
good for all who know how to use it), but to teach you, by 
revealing to you what it can give, what you may fairly ask 
of it, and how to avail yourself of it. You think life long. 
It is very short. For boyhood is only the slow preparation 
fpr it ; old age the slow destruction. In seven or eight years 
you will have had a glimpse of all the really fruitful ideas of 
which you are capable, and you will then only have twenty 
years of vigour to realise them. Twenty years ! to you an 
eternity ; in fact, a moment ! Believe those for whom 
these twenty years are no more. They pass like a shadow, 
and there remain only the works with which they are filled. 
Learn, then, the value of time. Employ it with a jealous 
activity. Do what you will, those years which unroll 
themselves before you like an endless perspective, will ac- 
complish but a small part of the thoughts of your youth. 
The others will remain useless germs, over which the rapid 
summer of life will have passed without making them ex- 

♦ I St. Peter ii 9. f Exod. xix. 6. % Apoo. i. 6. 
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pand, and which will wither without fruit amidst the ice of 
old age." * 

(2.) But if one who is to fulfil the ideal of a king must 
have power over himself intellectually (and indeed by the 
habit of regulating trains of thought, this touches upon 
cue of the most important departments of practical 
morality), much more must he have power over himself 
morally and spiritually. 

Let me here give you two warnings, 

(a.) This is one of the great dangers of yielding to sin in 
boyhood. Not only the guUt at the time, but the con- 
sequent weakness. 

You, my sons, are tempted to do many things against 
conscience. But there is not wanting a voice to whisper 
to you — " This is but a little act of dishonesty, or untruth, 
or unmanliness, or impurity. It is very pleasant, or the 
only way out of something very unpleasant." 

Now listen to me, for God's sake, for I know what I am 
saying. If you give way, your sin will take an awful ven- 
geance. It will be sure to find you out and hunt you 
down. Sins of impurity, especially, are like a fetid oil 
soaking under the soil of imagination and memory, and 
oozing up again and again at intervals which we cannot 
calculate. Do not mistake me. I am not forgetting that 
both the guilt and the power of sin find in Christ a ^' double 
cure." If we lose the jirst benediction of the Book of Psalms, 
" Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, . . . but his delight is in the law of the just," we may 
at least inherit the second^ '^ Blessed is he whose transgres- 
sion is forgiven, whose sin is covered." If we grieve the 
Spirit which was given to us at our baptism. He is patient 
and gentle, and renews His work in us. But still it re- 
mains true that even the sins of boyhood find out even 
good men. You may, indeed, lift up your face to a for- 
giving Father, but there will be a scar upon it. You may 
have the broken cord of the will knitted together again ; 
but there will be times when a strain will tell fearfully upon 

♦ Jouffroy, " Revue des Deux Mondes," torn. Ivi. p. 376. 

I 
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the weak place. You may wear the crown, but perhaps 
there will be a gap among the jewels. Perhaps, when the 
hour of need strikes, and Christ wants a king in the royalty 
of manhood, there will in his place be one with something 
of the felt weakness of a coward and of a slave. We who 
are older hear, from time to time, of men who have lived 
apparently blameless lives, but whose very names, when 
mentioned now in society, are received with eyes sud- 
denly averted and a hasty hush. We hear of seemingly 
sudden temptations and unaccountable falls. Do you 
know the cause 1 It is the particle of poison, lurking in 
the blood, and not completely cast out. It is the haunting 
shadow of the schoolboy's sin, darkening and marring the 
whole glorious kingdom which Christ had appointed unto 
him! 

(6.) The second warning which I desire to give you is 
against that almost deification of passion, which is to be 
found in certain poetry of the day. 

One of the acutest and profoundest masters of mental 
science has recorded the disapprobation and disapproval 
with which he heard one of whom he had thought highly, 
maintaining that there was no energy ^W^ithout passion. The 
truth is, that where there is overwhelming passion there is 
no true energy, though there are deceptive appearances of 
f(yrce. But the force is organic, not moral, " The measure 
of true energy is resistance.^' So far is passion from being the 
cause or measure of thought or energy that it is antagonistic 
to them.* When we read the life of the great poet of 
passion, whose name is associated with the Harrow of the 
past, we see how true this is. True strength is in passion 
subordinated to the will. To resist passion (and to resist 
it is given by the Holy Spirit to those who seek Him in 
prayer and holy Communion) is to inherit that power over 
self which is the most glorious portion of the fair kingdom 
which Christ has appointed unto you. 

(3.) Finally, he who is to fulfil the ideal of a king must 
have a power over others. 

* Maine de Biran, " Vie et Pens^es," pp. 376, 376. 
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I do not mean an officiaX power, like that of masters or 
prefects. When you are in sorrow, when you feel weak 
and morbid, when you are bowed down with shame, who 
are they to whom you go for help and sympathy 1 Not, 
perhaps, to those born kings of intellect, who at school do 
their work with a graceful mastery ; who so often in after 
life wear the tragic crowns that burn like crowns of fire, 
or pierce like crowns of thorns ; not to the kings in athletics 
whose appearance at the wicket at Lords' is greeted with 
rounds of cheers. No ! but to those of whom St. John 
says, "I have written unto you, young men, because ye 
are strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye 
have overcome the wicked one.*' ♦ Christ's kings are not 
like our babyish dreams of people wearing an ostentatious 
diadem all day long. But verily in the sweet yet potent 
influence ; the soothing and resistless spell ; their Lord has 
fulfilled His word. Their Master has appointed unto them 
a kingdom ! 

Let me close this part of my subject by reading you an 
extract from a long-forgotten book, pronounced by the poet 
Wordsworth to be " one of the finest passages of English 
prose. *' 

"A man is supposed to improve by going out into the 
trorW, by visiting London, Artificial man does; he ex- 
tends with his sphere ; but, alas 1 that sphere is micro- 
scopic ; it is formed of minutiae, and he surrenders his 
genuine vision to the artist, in order to embrace it in his 
ken. His bodily senses grow acute, even to barren and 
inhuman pruriency ; while his mental become propor- 
tionally obtuse. The reverse is the Man of Mind : • he 
who is placed in the sphere of Nature and of God, might 
be a mock at Tattersall's and Brooks's, and a sneer at 
St. James's : — But when he walks along the river of 
Amazons ; when he rests his eye on the unrivalled Andes ; 
when he measures the long and watered savannah ; or con- 
templates, from a sudden promontory, the distant, vast 
Pacific — and feels himself a freeman in this vast theatre, 
and commanding each ready produced fruit of this wilder- 

* I John ii. 14* 
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ness, and each progeny of this stream — his exaltation is not 
less than imperial. He is as gentle, too, as he is great : his 
emotions of tenderness keep pace with his elevation of sentiment; 
for he says, * These were made by a good Being, who, un- 
sought by me, placed me here to enjoy them.' He becomes 
ai once a child and a king. His mind is in himself; from 
hence he argues, and from hence he acts, and he argaes 
unerringly, and a/^ts magisterially: his mind in himself is 
also in God ; and therefore he loves, and therefore he 
soars." — From the notes upon The Hurricane, a Poem, hy 
WUliam Gilbert 

The Reader, I am sure, will thank me for the above 
quotation, which, though from a strange book, is one of the 
finest passages of modern English prose. 

" At once a child and a king ! " May such a spirit be 
yours, in presence not only of the ocean and mountain, but 
of all the duties of life. 

II. I have tried to show you that our Lord's promise in 
the text is true and abiding ; that it was, indeed, most sig- 
nally fulfilled in His apostles. We have seen that true 
kingship involves power over self intellectually and spiri- 
tually, and in some sense power over others. 

Let us, lastly, turn for a moment from the royalty to the 
King who appoints it 

(i.) Yes ! Jesus was a king. Consider His declaration 
before Pilate. " Art thou a king then 1 " Jesus answered, 
" Thou sayest that I am a king. To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth." * 

" Art thou a king then 1 " t You are a king, therefore, 
and you avow it! How should He, who is the Truth, 
answer ? In the Pagan sense 1 No / In the Hebrew sense 1 
Yes! His kingdom is not from the world, though His 
Church works out her destinies in it. Remarkable fact ! 
In the teaching of our Lord we come across no direct allu- 
sion to particular facts connected with classical Greece and 
Rome (unless the promise — " If they drink any deadly thing, 

* St. John zviii. 37. •)■ oOkoup, not oCkovv, 
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it shall not hurt them " — refer to the death so gloriously 
told in the Phaedo of Plato). Yet are there three sentences 
of His which pierce through the life of Greece and Eome 
to the very core and centre. The/r^/, the worldliness, sen- 
suality, the narrow horizon of life and wish, common to both. 
" After all these things do the Gentiles seek." * The second 
(addressed to Greeks), human life cultivated for refined en- 
joyment in light and sweetness. " He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal." t The third, a mode of royalty 
most opposed to that of Eome ; to the records of her sway, 
from those that are covered by the grass and violets of 
Veii to those which are turned up by explorers in the dis- 
tant East. '^ I am a king. To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth." 

(2.) To that King your parents gave you when you were 
baptized ; gave you that you might become kings too. The 
preacher is often accused of being unreal. There are times 
when the elevation of language required in the pulpit is quite 
real. Is not to-day one of them 1 May he not pray — " 
King, strong and gentle, whose crown of royalty was unseen 
by the eyes of men, and just took its outward shape in the 
circlet of thorns that pierced Thy brow, now exchanged for 
many crowns in the eternal peace, keep by Thy Spirit 
these Thy sons by adoption and grace. Thou knowest 
and lovest each one of them. let them wear the inner 
priesthood and royalty, the robe without a stain; the 
crown without a flaw ; the spirit at once of kings and chil- 
dren." Your paths must be very different. Some of you 
will, perhaps, end your days on far battle-fields, like those 
soldier-sons of Harrow who are recorded by your window. 
Some of you will serve your country in Parliament ; for as 
long as Harrow lasts, Peel and Palmerston will never be 
forgotten. Some will live in lettered ease ; or among 
country gentlemen ; or work for Christ and His Church in 
country parsonages and crowded towns. Some out of so 

* St. Matt. vi. 32. t St. John xii 25. 
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many will know sickness and an early grave. I know not 
why one's voice should falter : — after all, life is as solemn 
a thing as death ; there is to believing love an agony at 
the surface, a joy at the core, where the shadow of the cross 
rests, in God's summer light, upon the bodies of those who 
have died young — " have taken up the cross daily and fol- 
lowed after Jesus." Surely, at this service, the very air is 
quivering with prayer, that you, my sons, " having, resisted 
the pleasure of sin, and crowned your lives, may complete 
the royalty of boyhood by that of manhood, and at last 
enter, where the elect of humanity, for the first time dis- 
crowned, 'cast their crowns before the throne/ as if un- 
worthy to wear them in His presence, who appointed unto 
them their kingdom." 
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XV. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE ''ELEMENTS 
OF SUCCESS IN LIFE.'' 

The first thing I would say to young men entering upon 
life is, "Lay yourselves out for a life of work — 

THINK not of a LIFE OF INDOLENT PLEASURE." I might 

say such a life was unworthy of creatures endowed with 
the excellent gift of reason and the still more excellent 
gift of conscience ; but I say more — I say that a life of in- 
dolent pleasure is an impossibility, and that he who aims 
at it, and strives after it, pursues a phantom of his own 
imagination — an image, which, arising out of the stagnant 
pool of his own natural corruption, lures him on to de- 
struction. The so-called life of pleasure is a life of misery, 
entailing a death of shame and an eternity of anguish. 
There lived, not many years ago, a man of rank — ^bom 
heir to a splendid fortune — and Providence ordained that 
he should become possessed of that fortune at a very early 
age. Scarcely had he attained his twenty-first year when 
he found himself the lord of an estate worth ;^4o,ooo 
a-year : he laid himself out for a life of pleasure — and no 
man was ever bom who had a fairer opportunity of putting 
pleasure to the test and ascertaining by actual experiment 
how much satisfaction and happiness it would yield. For 
upwards of forty years that man devoted every hour that 
could be subtracted from "tired nature's sweet restorer" 
to such pursuits as are deemed most conducive to enjoy- 
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ment. He fished, he yachted, he hunted, he sported — and 
in this circle he revolved for all that lapse of years — and 
at last, sated but not satisfied with the pleasures of this 
world, he died — died miserably by his own hands — testi- 
fying by his self-inflicted death to the dissatisfaction and 
disappointment which go hand in hand with what is 
called pleasure ; and proving that a life of self-indulgence 
is a life of wretchedness, and that a life of indolent plea- 
sure is an impossibility. Mau, even in his primeval state 
of innocence, was not designed or fitted for a life of indo- 
lence or inactivity. He was placed in the garden to dress 
it and to keep it — much less is fallen and guilty man fitted 
for such a life. " In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return to the ground." Labour is a 
penalty imposed on fallen man ; but it is more — it is a 
necessity. Yes, some men may say, the poor man is ne- 
cessitated to labour in order to sustain himself and his 
family, but not so the rich. Yes, I reply, the rich also 
must labour: he cannot be happy, he cannot escape 
wretchedness without labour ; his mental and bodily consti- 
tution require it ; labour is the one thing needful to possess 
a sound mind in a healthy body. The difference between 
the wealthy classes and others, in this respect, consists 
principally in this, the former can generally choose their 
work, the latter frequently cannot. Now, I am persuaded 
that, in nineteen cases out of every twenty, the man whose 
work is provided for him has an advantage over the man 
who, day after day, is obliged to ask himself the question. 
What shall I do to-day? Where shall I gol In what 
work engage] The merchant, the man of science, the 
husbandman, the manufacturer, the shop-keeper, the 
tradesman, never retires to rest at night without having 
his business to rise to in the morning. And in this par- 
ticular these classes have an enormous advantage, in my 
opinion, over that class who having inherited large estates 
are not compelled to adopt one sort of work more than 
another, and consequently are very liable, from the diffi- 
culty of making selection, to give way to inaction and un- 
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concern — destructive to cheerfulness and fatal to happiness. 
A deeply-rooted conviction that vnyrk is man's natural 
vocation — his normal condition — is, I think, an essential 
element in the character of the man who would succeed in 
the world. 

Having arrived, then, at the conclusion that you mu$i 
work, and having, in cheerful submission to this law, 
formed the resolution that you vyiXl work, the next requisite 
to insure success is to make, once for all, A selection 

OF THE WORK WHICH IS TO CONSTITUTE THE BUSINESS OP 

YOUR LIFE. Now, as I have already intimated, this power 
of selection, in a vast majority of cases, is confined within 
certain limits — in other words, the generality cannot 
choose merely as fancy might suggest. And here, as in 
the former case, those who at first sight seem to be un- 
favourably circumstanced will discover, on examination, that 
they have more reason to be thankful than to repine. Is 
it not probable that, if all the young men whom I now 
address had an unlimited power of selecting work for 
themselves, many would make an evil choice ? Nay, is it 
not probable that, whilst a few members of the body pro- 
fited by such power, many others would suffer from it, and 
so the body, as a whole, would be in a worse condition 
than it is 1 The very circumstances which limit the power 
of selection physically, limit it also mentally. And here 
again, whilst we have been searching for an element of 
success, we have found at the same time a ground of con- 
tentment also. If you would succeed in life, you must, in 
the great field of this world's industry, make choice of 
some one work which you will make the hminess of your 
life. As this matter is of primary importance, you must 
not be hisiy ; a false step is difficult to be retraced — some- 
times is impossible — and may ruin all your prospects. In 
making this selection there are three principal guides 
which should be consulted : — the bent of your own mind 
— the helps and opportunities offered to you — and lastly, 
the counsel of discreet and experienced friends. Each of 
these should be allowed to give his opinion, and weight 
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should be attached to the verdict of each, but by no means 
an eqwil weight. As a general rule, I think, the first 
should be allowed by far the greatest influence in the de- 
termination of the question ; and if there be a decided and 
well-marked bent of the mind in one direction, even though 
few facilities and little help at present appear, and delibe- 
rating friends withhold their approval, yet should it in my 
judgment generally determine the point at issue \ for there 
can be little progress and less satisfaction in a pursuit, 
however respectable and promising, which accords not 
with our tastes. But how is the bent of the mind to be 
ascertained % Now by this word htid of mind I do not 
mean mere fancy or inclination, but a deliberate choice, 
founded on the conviction that such a line of life falls in 
with our mental habits and tastes, accompanied with some 
clear evidence that we are capable of performing well and 
fully the various duties involved in it. Such a conviction, 
founded on such evidence, not only may be always safely fol- 
lowed, but should generally govern our decision. Sometimes 
it may happen that the bent of mind is not so strong or 
clearly defined as to point distinctly to the course to be 
pursued ; in such case circumstances must be followed, 
and if they permit, the final choice should be deferred. 
In the life of the late Lord Langdale we have an instruc- 
tive example of one conscientiously and vigorously de- 
voting himself to the pursuit of a profession which cir- 
cumstances rather than taste suggested, and continuing to 
do so until the way to more congenial occupation was 
opened up to him. Henry Bickersteth was the son of a 
respectable medical practitioner, in the town of Kirby- 
Lonsdale, in Westmoreland. He was educated at the 
Grammar School of his native town, where, however, he 
was not allowed to remain long enough to attain to dis- 
tinction as a scholar, for he was bound an apprentice to 
his father at the age of fourteen. About twelve months 
afterwards he was sent to his uncle. Dr. Batty, in London, 
in order that he might walk the hospitals there, and so 
become qualified for the medical profession. Whilst with 
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his uncle in London he devoted himself with the utmost 
assiduity to his studies, and at the age of eighteen pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh to finish them ; — this he did by his 
uncle's advice, and would have taken out his degree if it 
had not been for, what seemed at the time, an unfortunate 
circumstance — his father was obliged to leave home, and 
as he had no one with him to attend to his business during 
his absence, his son Henry came from Edinburgh for that 
purpose. While filUng his father's place at Kirby-Lonsdale 
his views respecting the medical profession seem to have 
undergone a change; certain it is that in 1802 we find 
him matriculating in the University of Cambridge, instead 
of returning to Edinburgh to complete his medical studies. 
His passage through Cambridge was interrupted for two 
years by ill-health, but at last, in the year 1808, his name 
appears at the head of the list of the honour-men of the 
University, having obtained senior wranglership and the 
Smith's prize. That same year saw him entered as a 
student of the Inner Temple ; and three years afterwards 
he was called to the bar-— having thus, by the force of 
circumstances rather than by his own selection, been 
admitted to a profession congenial to his tastes and (as the 
issue proved) corresponding to the bent of his own mind. 
But, observe, although the bar was the profession of his 
mature choice, and exactly harmonised with his mental 
bias, yet success did not immediately, or even speedily, 
crown his efforts and mark him out for distinction. For 
six years a thick gloom with scarcely the faintest ray of 
encouragement hung suspended over his prospects. With 
fruitless diligence he attended the courts or waited in 
his office, business refused to come to him ; his own and 
father's means were exhausted \ poverty stared him in the 
face ; and if it had not been for the example of the many 
illustrious men in the same profession who had combated 
nobly with penury and distress and had risen to eminence 
and wealth, he would have given way to despair, and 
abandoned the profession he had chosen. At last the 
night of trial ended ; the clouds disappeared one by one \ 
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the son of success began to shine upon him with its 
prosperous rays, and having become a Judge (Master 
of the Rolls) and a Peer of the realm, he died full of 
honour. 

The next element in the character of a successful man 
which I shall notice is earnestness ; whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing in earnest ; '* whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might" Let there be 
no vacillation, no half measures ; deliberation should pre- 
cede action, not follow it. Above all things beware of 
hesitation and indecision; it is impossible to excel, and 
hardly possible to succeed at all, if these things obstruct 
and prevent vigorous action : whilst you are wavering and 
in doubt the favourable opportunity of action slips past ; 
others step in and occupy the ground ; the public to whom 
you look for countenance and support lose confidence in 
you, and you cannot succeed. The man who betrays a 
want of confidence in himself, cannot reasonably expect 
others to confide in him ; to be in earnest you must be 
decided : having, then, deliberated and decided, be in 
earnest. Earnestness will beget punctuality, diligence, 
and perseverance, — all these qualities are essential to suc- 
cess in every line of business and department of life j he 
who is not punctual betrays an ignorance of the value of 
time, or an incapacity of self-discipline, which proves that 
he does little, and is incapable of doing it well ; and not 
only does he act injuriously towards himself, but unjustly 
towards others, for he who is not punctual in the ob- 
servance of his engagements wastes not only his own 
time and substance, but that of others also. The punc- 
tuality which is essential to success must be observed, 
not only when ivrm is concerned but money also ; if you 
would prosper and elevate yourself in the world, you must 
gain and preserve a reputation for punctuality in the 
discharge of all pecuniary engagements ; — he who confides 
his money or property to you wishes to know when he may 
calculate upon repayment, and if he has found you strictly 
punctual in past transactions, he will readily confide in you 
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again : thus you acquire a Cred^ Capital, which in the busi- 
ness world is of immense value, and which, by prudence 
and energy, will ere long be converted into a Cash Capital, 
which is better still. Let this principle be extended also 
to your dependants; unexpected delays in payment of 
just dues even to those who are, comparatively speaking, 
well ofiF, are frequently productive of serious inconvenience ; 
but to thjose whose means are slender, such delays are 
ruinous and a crying injustice. How forcible and startling 
are the words of St. James : " Beht)ld, the hire of the 
labourers who have reaped down your fields, which is of 
you kept back by fraud, crieth : and the cries of them which 
have reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord of Sa- 
baoth.'* — Punctuality in all engagements is necessary to 
success, — ^without it, Character and Credit (the two great 
pillars of the mercantile world) cannot but fail. 

Next, earnestness will beget diligence : he who is not 
diligent cannot be in earnest in his work, and cannot be a 
hopeful candidate for success : remember the words of the 
wisest of men on this subject : " He becometh poor that 
dealeth with a slack hand 3 " ''He also that is slothful in 
his work, is brother to him who is a great waster ; " " By 
much slothfulness the building decayeth, and through 
idleness of the hands the house droppeth down;" and 
"Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags." On the 
other hand, he testifies that " In all labour there is 
profit," and "The hand of the diligent maketh rich." 
But it is unnecessary for me to dwell on this topic, as 
it will be felt and acknowledged by all, that in every de- 
partment and walk of life diligence is the one thing need- 
ful to success. An instructive example of diligence leading 
to success in business is to be found in the life of Mr. 
Thomas Chiddick : he was the son of a farmer, who 
resided in a small village in the county of Stafibrd. 
Having no taste for farming, he removed himself to the 
town of Tewkesbury, where, at about the age of twenty-six, 
he set up a small grocery establishment, in which he 
continued for thirty years, and during that long period of 
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more than 1500 market-days, how many found him 
absent from his counter f one only, and that was on 
the occasion of his father's death: and such was his 
success, that, during the last twenty-fire years of his life, he 
devoted not less than ;;^2o,ooo to charitable and religious 
purposes, and at his death he left ;^ 12,700 to various 
religious institutions. In looking over the history of 
this man's life, there is nothing which strikes one as 
conducing to his success, except his diligence and pru- 
dence; and it is not a little remarkable that he began 
and ended his career of business in the same place — not 
only the same town, but- the same shop. — " The soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat." But we have a more 
illustrious example of diligence, elevating to dignity and 
fame, in the history of the late Rev. Dr. Lee. 

Samuel Lee was the son of very poor parents who 
resided in a village in Shropshire; all the instruction 
he received from others was gained at a charity school 
in his native town : he lost his father at about the age of 
ten years ; and the duty of providing for a young family 
devolving iq)on his mother, he was removed from school 
at the age of twelve years, and was immediately obliged 
to work for his own subsistence. A gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who took an interest in the family, had 
young Lee bound to a carpenter; to which trade he 
devoted himself diligently, and so was enabled to assist 
his poor struggling mother. The circumstances which 
first induced him to apply himself to the study of lan- 
guages, and the way in which that study was conducted, 
are so highly instructive that I will give you an account of 
it in his own words : — 

"About the age of seventeen I formed a determination 
to learn the Latin language, to which I had been instigated 
by the following circumstances. I had been in the habit 
of reading such books as I found in the house where I 
lodged, but meeting with Latin quotations, I found myself 
unable to comprehend their signification. Being employed 
about this time in the building of a Roman Catholic Chapel 
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for Sir Edward Smythe, of Acton Bumell, where I saw 
many Latin words, and frequently heard that language 
read, my resolution was confirmed. Immediately I bought 
Buddiman's Latin Grammar at a book-stall, and learned 
it by heart throughout. I next purchased Corderius's 
Colloquies by Laggan, which I found a very great assist- 
ance to me, and afterwards obtained Entick's Latin 
Dictionary also; soon after, Beza's Latin Testament 
and Clarke's Exercises. I had at that time but six 
shillings a week to subsist on, and pay the expenses 
of washing and lodging ; out of this, however, I spared 
something to gratify my desire for knowledge, which I 
did, though not without curtailing myself of proper sup- 
port. My wages were, however, soon afterwards raised 
one shilling a week, and the next year a shilling more, 
during which time I read the Latin Bible, Floras, some 
of Cicero's Orations, Caesar's Commentaries, Justin, Sallust, 
Virgil, Horace's Odes, and Ovid's Epistles. It may be 
asked how I obtained these books? I never had all at 
once, but generally read one through and sold it, the 
price of which, with a little added to it, enabled me to 
bay another, and this, being read, was sold to procure 
the next I was now out of my apprenticeship, and 
determined to learn the Creek ; I therefore bought a 
Westminster Greek Grammar, and soon after procured 
a Testament, which I found not very difficult, with the 
assistance of Schrevelius's Lexicon. I bought next Hunt- 
ingford's Greek Exercises, which I wrote throughout, and 
then, pursuant to the advice laid down in the Exercises, 
read Xenophon's Cyropsedia, and soon after Plato's Dia- 
logues with some of the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, 
Pythagoras' Golden Verses, with the Commentary of 
Hierocles, Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead, and some of 
the PoetsB Minores, with the Antigone of Sophocles. I 
now thought I might attempt the Hebrew, and accordingly 
procured Bythner's Hebrew Grammar, with his Lyra Pro- 
phetica, and soon after obtained a Psalter, which I read 
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by the help of his Lyra. I next purchased Buxtorf s 
Grammar and Lexicon, with thQ Hebrew Bible. 

''I now seemed fast drawing towards the summit of 
my wishes, but was far from being uninterrupted in 
these pursuits. A frequent inflammation in my eyes, 
with every possible discouragement from those around 
me, were certainly powerful opponents; but habit, and 
fixed determination to proceed, had now made study 
my greatest happiness, and I every day returned to it 
rather as a source of rest from manual labour. Though 
I felt many privations in consequence, yet it amply repaid 
me in that solitary satisfaction which none but a mind 
actuated as mine was could feel. Chance had thrown 
in my way the Targum of Onkelos, and I had a Chaldaic 
Grammar, in Bythner's Lyra, with the aid of which and 
Schindler's Lexicon I read it. I next proceeded to the 
Syriac, and read some of Gutbir's Testament by the aid 
of Otho's Synopsis and Schindler's Lexicon. I had also 
looked over occasionally the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
differs little from the Hebrew except in a change of letters. 
I found no difficulty in reading it in quotations wherever 
I met with it, and with quotations I was obliged to be 
content, as books in that language were entirely out of 
my reach By this time I had reached my twenty-fifth 
year, and had got a good stock of tools, worth I suppose 
about ;^25. I was now sent into Worcestershire to super- 
intend on behalf of my master the repairing of a large 
house belonging to the Hev. Mr. Cookes. I began now 
to think it high time to relinquish the study of languages, 
as I perceived that, however excellent the study might 
appear to me, it was in my situation utterly useless. I 
sold my books and made new resolutions. In fact, I 
married, and considered my calling as my only support. 
I was awakened, however, from these views by a circum- 
stance which gave a new and distressing appearance to my 
affairs. A fire broke out in the house we were repairing, 
in which my tools, and with them all my hopes, were con- 
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sumed. I was now cast upon the world without a friend, 
or shilling, or even the means of subsistence/' 

But this calamity was the instrument which an all-wise 
Providence saw fit to make use of in order to exalt the 
humble carpenter, and reward his untiring diligence. 
News of the disaster which had befallen him reached a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood, who, having become 
acquainted with the extraordinary erudition of Lee, and 
perceiving his fitness for such a work, exerted his influence 
to have him appointed to a Grammar School at Shrews- 
bury. Here Lee found scope for the further exercise of 
his tastes and talents — resolving, however, to qualify him- 
self for something still higher. In 18 13 he became a 
matriculated student in the University of Cambridge. In 
1 8 1 7 he took out his degree of B. A. with much credit. Such 
was his reputation for scholarship, that ten years after we 
find the University making application to the Crown for a 
mandamus to enable them to elect him to the Professor- 
ship of Arabic; and finally, in 183 1, he was appointed to 
the Regius Professorship of Hebrew. 

This example is well calculated to stimulate to diligence 
and hope of success those whose means are scanty, and 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge are few. It is also 
worthy of remark that Lee followed after knowledge for 
the sake of knowledge; he does not seem ever to have 
thought of making it a stepping-stone to wealth or honour. 

Another element in the character of the successful man 
is PERSEVERANCE; and this, like the two last noticed, 
springs naturally and necessarily out of earnestness. If 
you are truly in earnest, you will not be easily discouraged 
— ^you will not abandon the pursuit you have deliberately 
chosen on the appearance of some unforeseen difficulty, or 
the occurrence of some unlooked-for disappointment or 
disaster. An eminent example of perseverance leading to 
success, and of failure resulting from the want of it, is to 
be found in the history of the Spinning Jenny. About 
seventy years ago all the thread used in weaving of cotton 
fabrics, which were then coming into extensive request, 

K 
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was spun by hand. The consequence was that, when 
the demand for such goods became general, the weaver 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining a supply of weft 
for his loom, as the spindle could not keep pace with the 
shuttle ; accordingly it was not an unusual practice for the 
Lancashire weavers to sally forth and scatter themselves 
over the country at an early hour in the morning in quest 
of material for their looms j and it often happened that 
they had to spend half the day in such rambles in order 
to find themselves in work for the other half. At this 
time there resided in the village of Leigh a poor reed- 
maker named Highs : one afternoon Highs stepped into 
the house of a neighbour to enjoy a few minutes' chat : 
whilst he was there, the neighbour's son, who was a 
weaver, returned home tired and disappointed after a 
fruitless search for weft amongst the spinners. Whilst 
father and son were lamenting their ill-success, it occurred 
to Highs that a machine could be constructed which could 
spin the thread required for the looms more expeditiously 
than it could be done by hand. Eeflecting on the matter 
after he returned home, he became more convinced that 
such a machine was possible, and in order to carry out his 
design he resolved to add to his counsels a watchmaker 
named Kay, who, from his knowledge of machinery, 
promised to be a valuable ally. The two men set them- 
selves to work out the conception, if possible, in a garret ; 
and at last they succeeded in making a machine which 
appeared likely to effect their object, and to which Highs 
gave the name Spinning Jenny, after the name of his 
daughter, who was a clever hand at the spindle. Some- 
thing, however, went wrong with this machine, and the 
inventor, after repeated trials, having failed to complete 
his design, gave up in despair, and pitched the concern out 
of the garret window into the street. Highs had ingenuity 
and a fine conception, but he had not perseverance. At 
this crisis there came to the village an itinerant hair-seller 
who had lately abandoned the trade of a barber, to which 
he had been brought up: this man^ though poor, mean, 
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and unknown, had ideas in his head, and amongst those 
ideas the possibility of discovering perpetual motion was 
one : to effect this, cogs and wheels and springs would be 
necessary, and who could assist him in making and adjust- 
ing such things so well as a watchmaker ? Accordingly to 
Kay he went, who, having been well-nigh kicked out of 
the garret window, along with the incomplete Spinning 
Jenny, by the impatient Highs, was disengaged and ready 
for a new service. "When Arkwright came to Kay (for 
the travelling hair-seller and ex-barber was no other than 
the famous Sir Eichard Arkwright), and communicated to 
him his ideas about perpetual motion, Kay in turn told 
him the story of the unfortunate Spinning Jenny. Ark- 
wright was deeply interested, and immediately, in connec- 
tion with Kay, undertook to perfect the design and set up 
a Spinning Jenny and cotton-mill ; but this could not be 
done without money, and the ex-barber, although bursting 
with ideas and plans and projects, was barren of cash. In 
this predicament he went to a Mr. Atherton, and told him 
of his invention, and asked him to join him in the specu- 
lation, and invest a little money to enable him to make 
his experiments. This Mr. Atherton positively refused — 
just as most of my readers, I am persuaded, would have 
done in the same circumstances. Arkwright, though dis- 
appointed, was not discouraged ; and immediately Kay and 
he set out for Preston, in which town they were so fortun- 
ate as to meet with a person named Smalley, a painter and 
spirit merchant, who, having heard their story, consented 
to join them in their speculation ; accordingly he procured 
them a room for setting up their machine, and invested a 
portion of his surplus capital in the concern. At this time 
poor Arkwright was in rags, and having on a certain 
occasion to appear in public, his friends were obliged to 
subscribe and get him a decent suit of clothes. Soon after 
this, Smalley, finding the speculation a slow and losing one, 
withdrew from Arkwright, who, nothing daunted, set out 
with his Spinning Jenny to Nottingham, where he betook 
himself to a banker named Wright, to whom he explained 
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the principle and design of his invention, and urged him to 
allow him to draw upon him for funds to set up and work 
his machine. For some time the banker furnished him 
with capital ; but finding, as Smalley had done, that there 
was no return, he declined to make him any further 
advances of money. But nothing could check the energy 
or cool the ardour of the indefatigable and persevering 
Arkwright, who now applied to a stocking-weaver named 
Strutt Strutt was an ingenious and clever man, and 
having heard what Arkwright had to say, and seen what 
he had to show, satisfied himself that the invention was of 
great value, and consented to enter into partnership with 
him, and forthwith Arkwright took out a patent (1769). 
We might have thought that his difficulties and trials 
were now over, and that the noble perseverance he had 
exhibited was now about to meet with merited reward, — 
but this was not so; five long and discouraging years 
elapsed, and upwards of ;^i 2,000 of Strutt's money was 
expended, before the speculation began to pay. But per- 
severance secured success at last, and Arkwright lived to 
found a distinguished family and amass a princely fortune. 

It may be said by some, Arkwright's example can be of 
little service to the generality, for he was a genius. He 
was undoubtedly a most intelligent man, and a genius in 
the common sense of the word ; but, first, you must agree 
with me in thinking that he was not so much indebted to 
his genius as to his indomitable energy and perseverance 
for his success. Highs was probably as great a genius as 
Arkwright, but Highs died as he lived, a poor reed-maker. 
Secondly, I am convinced that for one man who fails from 
want of cleverness, there are at least one hundred who fail 
from want of earnest and persevering diligence. Believe me, 
cleverness and talent are a far more common commodity 
in the world than those moral qualities which shone in 
Lee and Arkwright. The unstable and inconstant cannot 
excel, neither can the self-indulgent lover of ease and 
pleasure. He who can govern himself and turn a deaf ear to 
the voice of the siren Pleasure, who would allure him from 
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the path of duty and of toil, is a great man and a mighty 
conqueror. Let the man who would succeed make up his 
mind to meet difficulties and discouragements ; but having 
made sure of his ground, let him persevere, taking Ark- 
Wright and suchlike men for his pattern. 

The next element of success to which I would direct 
your attention is enterprise. In small business, industry 
and caution, backed by punctuality and high principle, can- 
not fail to command respectable success. But to realise 
grand and remarkable success, enterprise is necessary. By 
an enterprising man, I mean one who, having weighed the 
probabilities for and against some hazardous step or under- 
taking, and having satisfied himself that the arguments in 
favour of it preponderate, hesitates not to incur the risk. 
There is a great difference between the enterprising and the 
rash or reckless man. The rash man runs the risk of serious 
loss or ruin when the balance of probabilities hardly inclines 
in his favour ; the reckless man, when the balance inclines 
against him ; but the enterprising man hazards his pros- 
perity only when he has strong and convincing probable 
arguments on his side. But some one may say the wise 
man will run no risks ; he will make sure of his footing be- 
fore he takes a step, he will not move until he is certain of 
success : then I say, "the wise man" will never Twove, for in 
the affairs of this life absolute certainty is seldom, or I 
should rather perhaps say never, attainable. "The life of 
the wise man is governed by probabilities," said one of the 
most famous of ancient philosophic writers; and "Pro- 
bability is the very guide of life," said one of the profoun- 
dest thinkers that ever adorned the Episcopal Bench of 
England. The husbandman who commits to the ground 
the precious seed which could be sold in the market for 
much, is not absolutely certain of reaping a crop in harvest- 
time which will repay him for his loss and labour, but ob- 
servation and experience have taught him that most probably 
be will be abundantly recompensed for both. The patient 
who submits to the amputation of a diseased limb, is not 
ahsolviely certain that all will go well, and that the ease and 
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comfort he will enjoy afterwards will recompense him for 
the pain he endures and the risk he incurs ; — he is governed 
by probability. The youth who, after many years of study 
and much expense, embraces the profession of his choice, is 
not absolutely certain that that profession will yield him 
the means of providing for himself and family ; he acts on 
probability. The man who, having been left a slender 
patrimony, resolves to trade with it and embarks in business, 
hazards what might have been retained securely, and prefers 
the probability of a fortune to the certainty of a pittance. 

Be enterprising — be not satisfied with what is low and 
commonplace ; — aspire to something noble and lofty. The 
world is not much indebted to the timid and over-cautious, 
who fear to turn aside from the beaten path, and cry out to 
any who would do so, " Stop ! there is a lion in the way." 

Strutt the stocking- weaver, who entered into partnership 
with Arkwright, and during the period of five years parted 
with one hundred pounds after another without receiving 
any return until £^\ 2,000 were sunk, was an enterprising 
man. The timid and short-sighted might have called him 
rash and foolish, but the event proved him to have been 
prudent and wise. 

The history of John Jacob Astor furnishes us with an ex- 
ample of enterprise, leading to the most astonishing success. 

" About a hundred years ago, John Jacob Astor sailed 
from the port of London for Baltimore with a small stock 
of musical instruments, not exceeding ten or twelve pounds 
in value. The ship in which the young German of whom 
we are speaking embarked was detained for the space 
of three months in the ice, and to this untoward circum- 
stance may be traced his subsequent marvellous success. 
During those three months he formed an acquaintance with 
a fellow-passenger who, like himself, was proceeding with 
slender means to push his fortune in the New World. This 
passenger was a furrier by trade, and Astor, who was no 
common man, availed himself of the opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with the mysteries of that trade, and 
before they reached their destination he had formed the 
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resolution of embracing this new profession, and accordingly 
the first thing he did on landing in Baltimore was to part 
with his musical instruments, and invest his slender capital 
in skins and furs. But it by no means suited the enter- 
prising spirit of Astor to hawk peltries about the streets of 
Baltimore ; he turned his face towards the Far West, whose 
wide-spread prairies presented to his mind a boundless field 
of speculation and profit : thither accordingly he bent his 
course, and so great was the success which crowned the 
schemes of the bold but sagacious adventurer, that in less 
than six years he had realised a fortune of 250,000 dollars. 
A commonplace man would have rested satisfied with this 
success; but Astor was not a commonplace man: he resolved 
to extend his operations much further than he had hitherto 
done ; he saw that the Act by which the States became an in- 
dependent power must, amongst other results, give a great 
spur and open out a wide field to commercial enterprise. 
And accordingly he laid his plans to avail himself of the 
coming opportunities ; and so sound were his calculations 
and energetic his efforts that in 1808 he formed the great 
American Fur Company, intended to compete with the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; and in connection with this Com- 
pany he had hunting-posts established not only to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, but even across them to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. But not even this widely-extended 
field was able to confine his enterprising spirit. Not con- 
tented with having established a chain of posts across the 
continent of America — from the shores of the Atlantic to 
those of the Pacific — he next determined to carry his furs 
and skins across the Pacific and cast them on the shores of 
the Celestial Empire, To carry out this object he founded 
a settlement at the mouth of the Columbia Eiver, to serve 
as an emporium of commerce in the West. This settlement 
he designed to supply with provisions and other necessaries 
by sending a ship once a year from New York round Cape 
Horn, which ship, after discharging her cargo for the use of 
the settlers, was to receive on board the peltries which had 
been collected during the season and to convey them to 
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China, where they were to be exchanged for tea, silks, 
nankeen, &c. ; with which cargo the ship was to return 
again to New York. On what calculation of profit and loss, 
let me ask, was the scheme founded % He tells us that^ when 
he embarked in it, he calculated that for the first ten years 
he would lose, for the next ten years he would not gain, 
but that from that period he would realise a million of 
dollars a year. Although this grand project did not turn 
out precisely as he had anticipated, it was nob from any 
error in judgment, or fault of his mind ; and so great was 
his prosperity notwithstanding, that in 1844 ^^ ^^d amassed 
the stupendous fortune of 20,000,000 of dollars." 

John Jacob Astor I put before you as an example of 
what can be done by an enterprising man. 

The qualities necessary for success which have been 
noticed are all placed within the reach and power of every 
man. All men do not possess high powers of calculation, 
sagacity, quickness of perception, and other mental endow- 
ments; but all men may, if they exert themselves, be 
earnest, diligent, punctual, and persevering. Cultivate, 
then, these qualities — exert them until they grow into 
habits ; and remember habit is a second nature, and man 
is a bundle of habits. Eemember, also, that it requires 
vigilance, labour, and self-denial to form any good habit. 
Such do not spring spontaneously out of the soil of man's 
naturi. He who is conscious of no rule, no effort, no self- 
denial, cannot be the hard-working, earnest, diligent, enter- 
prising, and persevering man who is sure to triumph over 
obstacles, overcome difficulties, and command success. 

The last and most essential element of success which I 
shall mention is Prayer— Prayer to God, Now do not 
mistake me. I mean not to say that this world's wealth, 
or learning, or fame, or dignity, should be the object of 
unqualified petition to the King of Heaven. But I mean to 
say that Prayer should be mixed up with all our efforts 
and plans — for vain must all such efforts and plans be, if 
God oppose. All success is from Him — " promotion cometh 
neither from the east nor from the west : God is the Judt'e • 
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He putteth down one and setteth up another/' " Except 
the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost that build 
it : except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain." You have resolved to worlc^ and not to seek 
your own ease or gratification. This is well; nay, it is 
necessary to success. Bring the matter then before God ; 
tell Him of your resolve j tell Him also of the difficulties 
and temptations which beset your path ; and, confessing 
your own weakness and liability to give way to the spirit 
of sloth, ask Him for His grace to strengthen you. You 
wish to select that work which is to form the business of 
your life — a most important, yet frequently most difficult, 
task. Go to Him " who giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not." Ask Him for wisdom to direct you ; ask in 
faith, nothing wavering, and you shall not ask in vain. In 
short — follow the counsel of the wisest of men, " acknow- 
ledge God in all your ways, and He will direct your path." 
Let me remind you that there is no antagonism between 
the faithful and diligent discharge of your ordinary duties 
and business in the world and the service of God. On the 
contrary, he who neglects the work which Providence has 
assigned him in this world serves not God, but violates His 
ordinances and brings the cause of God and true religion 
into disrepute. The duty you owe to God extends not only 
to religious service, but to your ordinary work in life ; while 
that work may be made by each one of us the work of 
God, for it may be sanctified by His Word and by prayer. 
** Whatsoever ye do," says the inspired apostle, writing to 
servants, or rather slaves, as the servants spoken of truly 
were, " Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord and 
not unto men, knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive 
the reward of the inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ." 
Thus a Christian spirit adds dignity to the meanest office 
a Christian can be called upon to perform. It is God*s 
work, he may say, and — no matter who his earthly superior 
may be — he can point to the divinely-inspired passage just 
quoted, and say, "I serve the Lord Christ.'* Will not this 
sentiment contribute to his success % Eemember then your 
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daily work in life is sanctified and therefore dignified by 
prayer. 

Again, prayer conduces to success, by unburthening the 
heart of that load of anxiety and care which is so apt to 
weigh down the spirit and paralyse the active powers. 
The man of prayer reads in his Bible the words, " Be care- 
ful for nothing, but in everything, by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God." " Cast your burthen on the Lord, and He will 
sustain you." Whatever tends to facilitate our performance 
of our work tends in the same degree to promote success, — 
prayer, therefore, is an important element of success in life. 

Lastly, let me remind you, that, however desirable success 
in life may be, and however praiseworthy it may be to secure 
such success by earnest diligence, honest exertion, undaunted 
perseverence, far-seeing calculation, and noble enterprise, yet 
success in life is mi " the one thing needful " — for suffer me 
in solemn earnestness to put to you the question which our 
Blessed Lord once put to His disciples, '' What would a man 
be profited if he gained the whole world and lost his own 
soul ] " When all the wealth of this world shall have be- 
come dust, and its greatness shall have faded, the soul shall 
live — shall feel — shall think — shall participate in those joys 
which as yet ''eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart 
of man conceived," or shall suffer the agony of " the worm 
that dieth not, and the fire which never shall be quenched." 
We read of a prosperous man, one "who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day." 
But all earthly enjoyments must cease ; an end came at last 
— " the rich man died, and was buried, and in hell he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torments." Who would choose that 
man's lot % For forty, sixty, it may be eighty years, he 

prospered, was honoured, was envied, — and ihm . 

Our Blessed Lord has pointed out the way — the only way 
— in which it is possible to succeed both here and hereafter : 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of Ood and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you." 
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XVI. 

ON BUMPTIOUSNESS. 

The particular failing in human nature, which is the sub- 
ject of the following brief Essay, you will find explained 
in dictionaries as "the quality of being self-conceited, 
forward, or pushing." And as it may exist in all degrees, 
so it will be found in all stages of life from boyhood to 
advanced old age. But it is particularly of Bumptiousness, 
as existing in the transitional state which succeeds that of 
School life, that I am now about to speak ; not only because 
these Essays are addressed to those about to leave School, 
but also because this objectionable defect of character is 
apt to be most marked at this period. Up to this epoch 
in your lives you have lived under restraint and discipline ; 
or, in other words, your own individuality has not been 
allowed to assert itself to any considerable extent What- 
ever your own opinion may have been as to the desirability 
of doing this or that particular thing, you have been com- 
pelled to submit to the will of others. But the time of 
leaving School is the first occasion on which you experience 
a relaxation of restraint, and your right to act as an inde- 
pendent member of society is to some extent recognised. 
Here, then, is the period when your reception in the 
community is determined almost entirely (if not, indeed, 
altogether) by the qualities of your own character — by 
the manner of your dealing with others. As the world 
grows busier and wiser, people care less and less about 
the merits or demerits (however estimated) of your friends, 
relations, or ancestors, and are more disposed to value you 
according to your own worth or worthlessness of character. 
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Hence the great importance of properly regulating your 
conduct when you come in contact with society. 

The definition of Bumptiousness, which I have quoted 
above, gives it a twofold character. In so far as it is 
" the quality of being self-conceited," it is Passive Bump- 
tiousness; and in so far as it is 'Hhe quality of being 
forward or pushing," it is Active Bumptiousness. Let 
us consider each of these a little in detail. 

The man whose Bumptiousness consists in self-conceit is 
not an aggressive character. He is too much wrapt up in 
himself, too much satisfied with the contemplation of him- 
self, to indulge in any aggressive interference with the 
affairs of others. How the beginnings of such a character 
were originated, it may be difl&cult, if not impossible, to 
show ; probably in many instances they arise from the 
too-indulgent treatment of parents, whose love for their 
children prevents that salutary punishment and restraint 
in childhood without which the subsequent character will 
be inevitably determined for the worse. However it may 
be, this feeling of self-satisfiedness is one which grows 
until all that is important in the world is at last centred 
in Self — until the microcosm of the individual effectually 
displaces the macrocosm of everybody else. The evils of 
such a character are subjective, or confined to the indi- 
vidual himself. Selfishness is one of the evils generated by 
self-conceit. It may happen, indeed, that the self-conceited 
man performs acts of generosity ; but these acts do not 
proceed from any good moral principle ; they are rather to 
be traced to self-esteem. But perhaps the greatest and 
most natural evil consequent on a character of self-conceit, 
is the ignorance which it generates and fosters. The bump- 
tious man makes his own understanding the measure of 
all knowledge ; whatever he cannot understand is not 
worth understanding, and whatever he does not know does 
not exist. This is, of course, the extreme of Bumptious- 
ness, but it is the limit towards which the character tends, 
and which, in the absence of check or correction, it is likely 
to attain. Young men who have been particularly success- 
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ful at school, and are not destined for any of the learned 
professions, are very prone to take with them into the world 
highly exaggerated ideas of their own attainments, which 
ideas, by being perpetually cherished, and never corrected 
either by further study or by intercourse with people 
better informed, become almost inextricably rooted in the 
mind. Those who have unhappily drifted into such a 
character cannot, of course, see their own deplorable plight, 
and the civilities of society frequently prevent well-read 
people from pointing out the ludicrous nature of their 
ignorance. 

Those, on the other hand, who proceed to the University, 
have a much better chance of losing this particular phase 
of Bumptiousness by reason of the wide intellectual sphere 
with which they are surrounded. Still so great in some 
instances is the force of Bumptiousness in the character, 
that even this correcting influence is unproductive of good 
results. I remember conversing at the Hall dinner in 
Trinity College with a Junior Sophister who, having read 
Algebra, stoutly maintained that there was nothing in the 
science more advanced than Quadratic Equations ! Whether 
he subsequently altered this belief or not I cannot say, but 
I know that at the time he was not open to conviction. 

Sometimes this phase of Bumptiousness takes the shape 
of great devotion to some one branch of knowledge ac- 
compained by great contempt for all others. No doubt, 
great devotion to any one branch is a very good thing in 
itself — it is, in fact, almost invariably the characteristic 
of those to whom we apply the title of genius ; but it ought 
never to be accompained by contempt for those branches 
of knowledge to which we have not devoted ourselves. 
For ordinary people it is a good rule to take at least an 
intelligent interest in as many different branches of know- 
ledge as possible ; for thereby we not only improve our- 
selves, but we avoid giving offence to others; and this 
cultivation of a wide sympathy with pursuits that are not 
specially their own, will, I think, he found to be almost 
always a marked characteristic of those who have attained 
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eminence in the world as managers of men. Bnmptioas- 
ness does not, however, cease with the comparatirelj igno- 
rant ; it often flourishes with the comparatively learned ; 
and yet, if we reflect that our most advanced modem 
speculation as to the nature of the forces of the Solar 
System has taken us back to the views of Lucretius and 
Democritus and to a Vortex Theory which a few years ago 
was rejected as an exploded hypothesis, and also that 
even the best established of our sciences rest like thin 
crusts on the shaking bog of Metaphysics, how can we fail 
to see the necessity not only for a modesty of sfpeech but 
also for a modesty of thought when our knowledge is the 
subject ? 

Let us now consider Bumptiousness in its second cha- 
racter, " the quality of being forward or pushing " — Ac- 
tive Bumptiousness. The vice of character denoted by 
this term is more difficult to define exactly than that 
which we have just discussed ; for on the one hand we 
must not restrain the laudable ambition of a man to make 
his way in the world over the heads of his fellows by 
legitimate means, nor, on the other, must we advocate a 
meekness of character which would amount to self-eflface- 
ment in society, if not, indeed, to toadyism, which is one 
of the lowest and most execrable of human vices. Although 
it may be difficult to give an exact definition of the bump- 
tious man, we all readily recognise this character when 
we meet him. He is always very vain, very talkative, and 
very ready to give his opinion — or rather to lay down the 
law, for with him. there is only one true opinion — on any 
subject discussed within his hearing. The extreme type of 
the actively bumptious man is much more often met with 
than the extreme type of the passively-bumptious class — 
indeed, there is scarcely any circle, however small, in society 
which does not possess ij)s bumptious man of this type. 
Being in all instances an aggressive character — i,e., one who 
is ever positing and asserting Self to the exclusion of Not- 
Self — he is always regarded with a feeling of hostility; and 
V of this feeling, which never vanishes, depends 
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<fxi the value of his character in other respects. If he is a 
smart, clever, intellectual man, people are willing to 
acknowledge his merit as far as it goes j but he never gets 
more than his due from those who are capable of forming 
an estimate of him ; and when he ventures out of his own 
proper sphere and lays down the law on subjects with 
which he is known to possess little familiarity, he is re- 
ceived with an amount of open ridicule or silent contempt 
far exceeding that with which a like error on the part of 
a man who is ignorant and not bumptious would be visited. 
Particular examples of this character will, no doubt, pre- 
sent themselves to everyone who reads this essay. I 
remember seeing a cricketer of no great eminence bowling 
for a long time at one of the most famous batsmen in 
England, and when at length he succeeded in lowering the 
wicket, he took the bat from the retiring weary batsman, 
and, in the presence of the very large assemblage of specta- 
tors who came to witness the match, showed him how the 
ball should have been played ! Thus Bumptiousness may 
end in buffoonery. The success of the actively bumptious 
man is often in excess of his real merit; and this is more 
particularly the case when those with whom he has to deal 
are men of weak character. Still, his success is never com- 
plete, never wholly satisfactory to himself. There are 
always certain circles into which he will not be admitted at 
any price ; and thus there are things for which he craves 
all through life, but from which his Bumptiousness eternally 
debars him. It is doubtful whether a bumptious man can 
ever have a true friend. No one can wholly overcome his 
dislike of an aggressive character ; and thus even when the 
bumptious man is praised, the eulogium is always accom- 
panied by a strong qualification. 

But if there is any human character more objectionable 
than the actively bumptious man, it is the toady — the man 
who tramples his individuality under foot, effaces his 
independence of thought, and becomes a mental slave. 
While avoiding this degradation, it is not necessary that 
we should be driven into Bumptiousness. There is a way 
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of others in the past, anticipate still more from it in 
the future. Hitherto they have enjoyed the pleasures 
of society on a comparatively small scale and under 
restrictions. Their friends have been not so much those 
of their own choosing, as those whose companionship 
was in a measure forced upon them. The circle from 
which it was possible for them to choose their more 
intimate associates has been a narrow one. But now 
in leaving school they are looking forward to a great 
change. They picture to themselves the great world 
with its brilliant society, of which they have read so 
much in works of fiction, as something in which they, 
too, are soon to take a real part They think with a 
naturally somewhat exaggerated delight of the pleasure 
of being their own masters, of the larger circle of acquaint- 
ances they will form, of the freedom with which they 
will select their friends, and of the pleasure which they 
will be sure to derive from their society. All this is 
natural and to be expected from their experience of 
the past, and the warm-hearted generosity of youth 
which is ever ready to hope all things; and we should 
be only too happy to take advantage of this hopeful 
enthusiasm, and to endeavour to guide it aright 

My object is not at all to damp the brightness or chill 
the ardour of these anticipations by any cynical fore- 
warning of disappointment; on the contrary, I believe 
that society rightly used ought to furnish them with 
much, if not all, of the pleasure they anticipate. I 
would rather help, if I can, those for whom I write 
to use it rightly, to form true notions of the good they 
are to expect from society, and of some at least of the 
dangers and abuses of it, which they would do well to 
avoid. 

I. First, then, I would say, regard Society as a divinely 
appointed Instrument of Education. 

Many people regard society as existing only for the 
amusement of those who take part in it. If you were 
ask to them what they meant by ^* going into society," 
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they would at once tell you, Going to balls, dinner-parties, 
afternoon teas, the theatre, concerts, and so forth. Just 
as clergymen in preaching very often most unwisely con- 
fine the meaning of the terms " world *' and " worldliness " 
to those who are in danger of an excessiye devotion to 
amusements (so called), so the noble word " society " has 
had, by popular usage, a miserably narrow and inadequate 
meaning attached to it. People forget that just as there 
is a hard and a laborious worldliness as well as a soft and 
a luxurious one, so there is a noble and a purifying use 
of society as well as one which may, and in too many 
cases does, degenerate into mere frivolity and dissipation. 
All depends upon attaching a right meaning to the word 
society. When once you have succeeded in forming a true 
idea of the ihing^ you have gone a long way towards de- 
termining rightly its use. The word society then does not 
apply only, or even chiefly, to those social gatherings for 
purposes of mere amusement or relaxation to which the 
world too often restricts it. We must make it include 
all with whom we are brought into contact, either by 
business or pleasure. All the friends with whom we as- 
sociate in the privacy of our own homes as well as those 
we meet on more public occasions ; all whom we can in- 
fluence, or be influenced by, for good or for evil, by word 
or by deed. In truth, the word ** society" is a term as all- 
embracing as the word " neighbour *' in our Saviour's well- 
knpwn answer to the lawyer in the gospel — who wished to 
restrict its meaning. Our Lord showed him unmistakably 
that he must enlarge it, if he would save himself from the 
consequences of a very fatal narrowness of thought. And 
this is exactly what we must do with the word " society " 
if we too would save ourselves from very serious mistakes. 
Society, then, I repeat, includes all with whom you are or 
shall be brought into contact by either business or pleasure. 
And it needs little reflection to show us that society thus 
viewed must be a most potent instrument of education, the 
force and influence of which it may be possible for the in- 
dividual to forget, but which, in reality, it would be hard 
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to exaggerate. Hitherto, your (I speak directly to those 
for whom especially I write) education has been conducted 
partly by books, and the exercise of your own powers of 
thought upon what you read, and partly by the living in- 
fluence of other minds upon yours by means of speech and 
action. What you are now, I mean in your real character 
as distinguished from anything you hnow^ has been de- 
termined, certainly not less, but rather more, by the living 
intercourse which you have maintained with those with 
whom you have habitually associated, than by anything 
you have learned from books. If you are unselfish, brave, 
truthful — when even to prevaricate would bring you mani- 
fest gain — self-respecting, and considerate of the rights 
and feelings of others, or the reverse of all this, it is not 
that you have read in books that such good qualities were 
admirable and the reverse to be despised, but because ex- 
perience as well as precept has taught you what to admire 
and what to shun. Noble, true, honest-hearted, pure- 
minded boys have attracted you by the felt loveliness of 
their character, quite independently of any theoretical 
reasons you could have given why such qualities were 
to be admired. You have watched the effect of greediness, 
and selfishness, and impurity in lowering the whole tone 
of other boys' lives. Shall I say that you have suffered 
from them yourself, either from the conduct of others 
towards you, or from the self-contempt which was sure to 
follow any occasion of weak and sinful yielding to such 
temptations in your own person % This I cannot say, but 
I am sure the past has not left you without warnings and 
examples of the hatefulness as well as the sinfulness of 
sin. In other words, you have learned from the influence 
and example of living men more than any book could have 
taught you, and thus society has been conducting your 
education and has already had a large share in determin- 
ing what you are — according as you have been heedful, or 
heedless, wilUng or unwilling to profit by her discipline. 
And when I say society, you will not think, I hope, that I 
'Attribute any impersonal force to society apart from the 
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will of the living, personal God who ordained its influence. 
It is God who is really thus educating us, even though the 
instrument He uses is society and the influence of man on 
man. It is because God has so marvellously made us of body, 
soul, and spirit that we are capable of exercising it ; it is 
He who has knit us together in the Church as one body, 
called, as you know, in Scripture the Body of Christ, 
because all its vital power is from Him. He wills that 
one member should supply that wherein another is lacking, 
that the strong should help the weak, the learned instruct 
the ignorant, the experienced guide the erring, and all show 
love and care one for another, and that thus should society 
fulfil its function of training men for life with Him in 
heaven. Do not say that I am preaching you a sermon. I 
do not mean to do that — others will do it for you better 
than I can, and at the proper time ; all I would entreat you 
is to take a serious view of the nature and functions of 
Christian society. When you leave school, do not for one 
moment imagine that your education in this respect is 
complete any more than your intellectual training. On 
the contrary, now it may be said to be beginning in real 
earnest, and double responsibility is about to be thrown upon 
yourself. Up to this you can be said to have been your- 
self responsible for your choice of companions. You had to 
associate with your schoolfellows whether you would or no, 
and it was hoped that the discipline of school, to which you 
were all alike subject, would help to counteract any possible 
evil influence from such enforced companionship. But it is 
so no longer ; you have been emancipated from the discip- 
line, and are henceforward in a large measure free to deter- 
mine for yourself the character of the society in which you 
will move. Do not forget, then, that in the choice of your 
friends you in a large measure — of course, I do not say alto- 
gether — are determining your own character. Their influence 
upon you will be all the greater that the opportunity for 
exercising it is on your part largely voluntary. You would 
not place a boy at a school where a low moral tone pre- 
vailed, and expect him to remain unharmed by it ; you 
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might possibly yourself not die (supposing you were ori- 
ginally blessed with a vigorous constitution) if you had to 
live in a badly-ventilated house with drains uncared for, 
but the risk would be tremendous — greater than any sane 
man would run who could avoid it. 

So in the choice of your future companions and friends — 
i.e., of the society in which you will mix — choose them with 
the full conviction that on the nature of your choice depends 
the moral atmosphere in which you will live, and which 
you will breathe habitually: See that it be pure and 
wholesome as you value your moral health and well-being. 
Do not think that you can associate with those who either 
scoff at all religion, or think it fine wit to find as many 
objections as possible to what other people believe, and 
still retain the fervour of your own faith. It may be 
your duty to meet such persons, and even to consider 
objections which they urge, but I cannot see that anyone 
should consider such a duty as other than a disagreeable 
necessity which he would gladly avoid if he could. You 
cannot make friends with those who affect (and how often 
it is the merest and emptiest affectation !) to disbelieve in 
virtue and purity, or habitually make light of sensual sin, 
and not be injured by the moral poison which they breathe. 
I will go further, and say that you cannot habitually asso- 
ciate with those whose aim in life is a purely selfish one — 
whose whole ambition is to gd on, to make money for 
themselves that they may spend it upon themselves, who 
have no noble ideals, no capacity for self-sacrifice for the 
good of others, no longing desire to leave this world some- 
what the better for their having lived — and not feel your 
own ideal of a noble life becoming' painfully cramped and 
narrowed, as though you were gradually discovering that 
all high theories of unselfishness were only fit to be termed 
unpractical enthusiasm, to which no sensible man should 
be even expected to give way. I am sure it is thus that 
the ideal of many a young life is vulgarised and lowered. 
We breathe habitually a low and unhealthy moral atmos- 
phere, and we suffer for it by having the tone of our own 
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minds lowered too. On the other hand/ there are those 
in whose presence we find it almost impossible not to 
believe in goodness and truth, whose lives are so plainly 
devoted to unselfish ends that self-sacrifice assumes a new 
glory in our eyes. Let these be chosen as our friends, and 
our whole moral nature becomes braced and strengthened 
by every hour of intercourse we hold with them, and society 
becomes an instrument for good, second only to religion ; 
or society becomes in the truest sense religious, a bond to 
unite us to God, and not a temptation which, if yielded to, 
will sever us from Him, — a very sacrament of love and 
channel of grace to our souls. 

II. So much for the particular society of our more intimate 
friends. And now as regards what is popularly known as 
" general society," and especially with reference to those 
social gatherings of friends to which I have before alluded, 
let me caution you against one very common piece of vul- 
garity by which perhaps modern society is more influenced 
than it would at all like to allow. I mean the temptation 
to measure everything by a money standard, so that when 
people speak o'f moving in " good society y^ eight out of ten 
of them mean getting to know, or at least to be admitted 
to the drawing-rooms of, people more or less rich. It is 
simply shocking the readiness with which those who are 
considered to constitute good society of this kind will con- 
done almost any fault, I will not say of birth (for that no 
one would quarrel with them), but of breeding, of manners, 
and education, and, what is much more serious, of morality 
itself, in favour of the man or woman (I purposely do 
not use the words gentleman or lady) who is rich enough 
to be considered worthy to rank with them. Ability to 
entertain splendidly is considered by many the one qualifi- 
cation for good society. A man may be ill-bred, vulgar, 
uneducated, repulsive in mind and manners, even vicious, 
yet if he is rich all will be forgotten. This may seem an 
extreme instance, and perhaps it is j still it is but an ex- 
treme example of a class that is common enough, the 
class of those who think all society good that can afford to 
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keep a carriage, and but indiflferent if it be obliged to go 
afoot — the class of those who measure the refinement of 
an entertainment by the number of servants that wait upon 
the guests, and high-breeding by the amount of plate dis- 
played upon the tables. If I speak thus broadly, it is that 
I may broadly and unmistakably indicate the direction in 
which I would not have you move. You might be visiting 
among the Irish poor, at least, for a whole day, and not meet 
with as much real vulgarity as you would find in half an 
hour spent in many drawing-rooms of the rich. 

Good society must be judged by a totally diflFerent 
standard from that of money; viz., by the mental refine- 
ment, the education, the delicacy of feeling, and the good 
morals as well as the polished manners of those who com- 
pose it. Let it be your ambition to associate with such as 
these, and you will soon smile at the uneasy vanity of those 
whose ambition it is to have a bowing acquaintance with 
a lord, and you will know by happy experience, what the 
others might pass a whple lifetime without knowing, the 
pleasures of really good society. 

Mixing in good society ought to be the corrective of the 
natural selfishness which is more or less in every man. 
The man who lives much alone easily contracts a habit 
of considering himself first and before all in everything 
— his own comfort, his own convenience. He arranges 
the hours of his meals to suit himself; after dinner he 
draws his chair into exactly the most comfortable position 
for himself before the fire ; he arranges the light so as ex- 
actly to fall upon the book he is reading, — he need think of 
no one else. He would after some time of such selfish 
habits be considerably put out if there were anybody else's 
convenience to be consulted in such little things. But 
many a bad habit has been fed and nourished by little 
indulgences, and the habit of selfishness grows with a 
terrible facility. If there be any truth in the old saying 
which connects the idea of selfishness with a single life, 
and is not afraid to speak of a " selfish old bachelor " as 
the type of all that is unlovely, it is because of the 
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lonely lives which these unhappy mortals generally lead, 
in which they so often contract the habit of thinking of 
themselves first and before all, from not having anyone 
else near them to think- of. Certainly we all know old 
bachelors who are anything but " horrid " or " selfish '* 
either, but they are generally those who have many friends, 
and spend much time in their society, and so the tendency 
to self-concentration and selfishness is in their case happily 
counteracted. The very forms and etiquette of polite 
society, minute and sometimes ridiculous as they are, have 
at least this advantage, that they are a continual reminder 
to those who feel bound to observe them, of the respect 
due to the position and rights and even the feelings of 
others, and thus even they form a not unimportant part of 
a true gentleman's education. Society would be robbed not 
merely of a little external polish, but of a real instrument 
for good, if these were generally dispensed with. Certainly 
mixing freely in good society ought to be the very best 
means of rubbing the angles ofiT a man's character and 
bearing, and of teaching him that respect for the rights 
and opinions which will often make him keep silent when 
he might otherwise have spoken, or speak and act when 
he might otherwise have remained in a purely selfish 
silence and inaction. 

III. And now having said so much in favour of society 
and the due use of it, you will not misunderstand me if I 
add a word of warning against a too-possible abuse ; viz., 
such an excessive indulgence in the pleasures of society as 
would practically leave a man hardly any time for being alone, 
and so degrade this good gift of God into an instrument of 
evil, and make it the means of dissipating the energies of the 
mind, and so frivolising the whole life. Some people can- 
not bear to be alone, because they have more than a sus- 
picion if once they were to turn their attention inwards they 
would find so much that was wrong and faulty that they 
could never again have the same good opinion of themselves 
that they have had in the past, and which now they have 
no desire to part with. Of all people^ such are the very 
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ones for whom self-recollection, and the solitude which 
gives the opportunity for it, are the most necessary, and 
yet they are the very ones who will do almost anything 
to avoid being left alone. Such cannot live without the 
excitement of society ; they flee from themselves as from 
an enemy. Books, friends, business, pleasures, all alike 
are used with a feverish energy as means of escaping from 
themselves — of diverting the thoughts from an unwelcome 
subject — their own real position before God. 

"We chatter, nod, and hurry by, 
And never once possess our souls before we die." 

The heathen poet of old knew well that we must " dwell 
at home '* if we would know how scanty our furniture is. 
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But unfortunately this is exactly the knowledge which so 
many strongly object to acquiring ; they would much rather 
go on giving themselves credit for magnificent qualities 
which really exist only in their imagination. And so they 
take care not to prick the soap-bubble which presents such a 
brilliant appearance, especially while the sun is shining and 
all around is gay. 

But, after all, is it not a miserable thing to spend our 
lives acquiring every kind of knowledge, except the know- 
ledge of that which is nearest to us, our own real selves ] 
And if you would not be destitute of this vital knowledge, 
you must sometimes turn the thoughts away from all out- 
ward things, and meditate upon the facts of your own life, 
and this you can only effectually do alone. 

I say nothing of that concentration of thought upon the 
knowledge which we have acquired elsewhere — from books, 
from conversation with friends, and in other ways — for lack 
of which so much of our reading and learning comes to 
nothing so far as any practical good is concerned. This 
too must be largely done alone, if we would avoid those 
distractions which are so fatal to anything like patient, 
concentrated thought. I would rather ask you to think of 
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that higher knowledge which consists of the realisation of 
the meaning of such words as the following (so far as thought 
of ours can make them real for us) — God, life, death, the 
soul, time, eternity, heaven, hell. Here is food enough 
for silent thought ; let no pleasures of society rob us of the 
fruit of meditation upon them. In conclusion, let me just 
add a few words of Archbishop Leighton's bearing upon this 
subject : 

" The most of men are little within ; either they wear 
out the hours in vain discourse with others, or possibly 
vainer discourses with themselves. Even those who are 
not of the worst sort, and who possibly have their times 
for secret prayer, yet do not so delight to think of God 
and to speak with Him, as they do to be conversant in 
other affairs and companies, and discourses in which there 
is a great deal of froth and emptiness. Men think by talk- 
ing of many things to be refreshed, and yet, when they 
have done, find that it is nothing, and that they had much 
better have been alone or said nothing. Our thoughts and 
our speeches in most things run to waste, yea, are defiled ; 
as water spilt upon the ground is both lost and is polluted, 
mingled with dust. But no word spoken to God from 
the serious sense of a holy heart is lost.'' 
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XVIII. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY IN 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 

The difficulty of adapting my subject to the various circum- 
stances and ages of possible readers perplexes me not a 
little. I have set before myself the treatment of money as 
it affects boys and young men before they settle in life, 
before they have any independent property, profession, or 
establishment of their own. The point of leaving school 
stands midway in this period. It is preceded by a time 
when habits of using money are being formed, and it is 
followed by a time when those same habits are either to be 
strengthened or reformed. During both stages, money is 
not a thing earned by its possessor, but a gift put into his 
hands. In this light it is treated in the following pages ; 
and I propose to deal first with the earlier, and then with 
the subsequent, experiences of opening life. 

Money is one of the first things which boys begin to 
manage for themselves. Probably before going to school 
they begin to receive pocket-money, and to spend it under 
less and less supervision and control as they grow older. 
But it is not often that they get anything like sympathetic 
help in learning what to do with it. 

One of the earliest signs of developing character is to be 
found in a boy's management of money, and therefore it is 
wise to summon this to our aid in the task of education. 
Boys cannot begin too early to enter on the responsibilities 
of spending money. Of course discretion is needful in the 
amount of supplies given, but parents and schoolmast^s 
should not shrink from using this discretion. 
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We want to develop two habits — samng and giving. To 
do this boys must have money under their own control, and 
opportunity must be offered for both of these exercises. 

On the subject of saving money I shall say but little. 
It is not one of the special concerns of boyhood and youth 
to lay by. Practically the money which comes into boys' 
hands is for spending, not for hoarding. I grant that it is 
a very important part of parents' duties to nurture their 
children in habits of economy. They may do this by en- 
couraging them to make use of the savings' bank with the 
distinct object of preserving instead of frittering away 
those presents of money which a birthday or visits of 
relations bring with them, to form a nest-egg for a future 
start in life. And they may do it more effectually still by 
letting their children see a regard to economy in the man- 
agement of their homes. But this is a subject outside my 
present view. On the other hand, giving, and especially 
almsgiving, so far from being no duty for boys and young 
men, is in some ways especially and singularly theirs. 

I wish to speak as one thoroughly in sympathy with the 
right of schoolboys to have money of their own, subject to 
no inquisitive supervision either from parent or master — 
money for which they are answerable to no human being, 
which they may count on as an unfailing income except 
in case of glaring misconduct : I say glaring, for I protest 
against the system of taxing schoolboys' pocket-money for 
petty offences. And I uphold as a fine tradition the good 
old habit of giving boys casual presents of money. It is 
unnecessary to review the objections which may be raised 
against this system. No one who has been a schoolboy 
himself will deny that his pocket-money was a very con- 
siderable addition to his pleasures, and that it either was 
or might have been a useful help in the development of his 
character, and in arousing his sense of responsibility. I 
would not willingly be thought blind to the dangers which 
may arise from accustoming boys to deal with money. But 
I believe the truest wisdom lies in facing these at once, and 
leading boys to see that they are trusted, and are expected 
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to act reasonably. This is just where we elders are apt to 
fail in our duty. We don't help our boys as much as we 
ought to do. 

Let us start from the time when a boy is entering school 
life. He probably begins with a larger sum of money in 
his pocket than he has ever had before. Some parents 
may launch their son with none, indeed, under a mis- 
taken impression that so he will be less open to temp- 
tation in misspending, or that he can write home if be 
wants money. Other parents or relations will start him 
with something excessive, in the hope that it may help him 
to make friends ; not for the time when he may have failed, 
but before he has taken his place in his world at all. With 
more wisdom, as I conceive, the majority of parents will 
launch their boy with moderate money, and will, perhaps, 
give a few words of advice upon the use of it. But boys 
have a right to something more in the way of help, which 
can only be impressed upon them when they are in this 
new world acting for themselves. 

My first suggestion is that the boys of a school ought to 
direct and control the expenses of their recreations. If 
they do not, there is a great danger of their looking upon 
their library, cricket, &c., as part and parcel of the contract 
between their masters and their parents, to which they have 
nothing to say ; they will lose an incentive to take pride in 
their recreations, to foster the idea of a common interest in 
all that concerns boy life. I believe that boys should col- 
lect, and boys subscribe ; and boys, with the help of an older 
head or two, should regulate the outlay of such subscriptions, 
thus learning to feel themselves members of a club, and 
joint owners of property, inheritors of what was handed 
down, and stewards for the present and future generations. 
At the same time a certain number of well-established 
amusements should be grouped as the authorised school 
subscriptions, and parents should give their sons the re- 
quisite money to apply to these and no other uses. There 
will be a number of minor amusements which do not attract 
all but only a portion of the school, and here will come in 
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\h.Q first wholesome test for a boy; viz., economy. He can- 
not, or ought not, to have an unrestricted liberty to engage 
in everything. He should learn to limit his personal ex- 
penses. Carpentering, natural history collections, pictures, 
fishing, bicycles, racquets, these all cost money, and are not 
aU desirable for each boy. But every boy should have 
some funds at his disposal to select moderately what will 
interest and amuse him. 

Passing from these uses of money, I come to a very 
critical one — a schoolboy's indulgence in luxuries of food. 
We have no business to condemn this entirely. Grant 
that they are unnecessary, that they are foolish, that they 
are often unwholesome. This is a form of indulgence to 
which older people do not incline in the same way, but they 
frequently do in kindred, and perhaps much more serious, 
forms ; and even if not, older people of both sexes have their 
particular indulgences or vanities in which boys would feel 
no pleasure, and perhaps see some folly. I take it then 
that " Grub," to use a short and expressive phrase, is a fair 
way of spending money in moderation. It is not, be it 
remembered, wholly selfish. Many an act of generosity 
finds vent in this department of school life ; many an act of 
good-natured patronage towards younger schoolfellows, or 
of gratitude for protection and help received by the younger 
from the elder. Yet when all this is granted, it is here 
that abuse most often arises — (i) in excess, and (2) in debt. 
There is a calamity nowhere so fearfully shown as in a 
school — the calamity of wastefulness. Amidst all that is 
so bright and cheering in school life, there is one very 
melancholy picture — that of thoughtless waste. It would 
carry me beyond my limits to trace this in its various 
spheres — waste of time, waste of teaching, waste of oppor- 
tunities, waste of things costly to parents, waste of health 
and strength, waste of food, besides waste of money. Out- 
siders would be amazed if they knew all the revelations 
which a school grub-shop could imfold, backed up by the 
evidence of a school housekeeper, butler, or hall- waiter. 
But waste and excess are not all. I wish I could stop here. 
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The abuse of money which schoolboys commit reaches an- 
other field. And no words would be too strong to condemn 
it — the habit of debt contracted in petty ways, repeated, 
evaded by shifts sometimes mean and dishonourable, some- 
times unjustifiable in other ways. The custom of giving 
credit to boys, frequently practised by shopkeepers, is most 
mischievous. It is the germ of misery, disgrace, ruin, exile, 
suicide. Very insidiously the evil begins. A boy longs for 
something which he has no money to buy. He either 
borrows of a schoolfellow, or he gets credit from the 
owner, or he sells what is really not his to sell at all — 
books, clothes, anything he can turn into money; or he 
sacrifices to his passion some gifb which ought to be sacred 
in his eyes, as the memorial of loving hearts. 

And now for some practical advice on the spending of 
money. I assume boys to have money put into their hands 
for certain purposes of schoolboy recreation. They are in 
those cases only the medium of payment ; but being so 
makes them feel their responsibility and their importance. 
Beyond that, I assume them to be in receipt of weekly or 
monthly pocket-money — some stated sum on which they 
can count beforehand as their income for ordinary purposes ; 
and I shall probably be right in supposing that they receive 
at odd times, more or less frequently according to circum- 
stances, the time-honoured institution called a " tip " from 
a parent, or relative, or visitor. 

I ask them to consider how differently they are placed 
from all other owners of money. All their wants are pro- 
vided for by others. This money is entirely unencumbered. 
I will venture to suggest to them how to set about spend- 
ing it. 

I. Set apart a certain portion of it, and no niggardly 
one, for charity. Look upon that portion as sacred, and not 
to be diverted on any account. Choose your own time and 
objects for giving it, but consider it not only — as all your 
money is — God's, but as in a special way to be rendered 
to Him. Kegister it as corban. If you do not know how 
best to dispose of this, ask advice from older people, save 
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it till the holidays, or send it home for the purpose, or 
look in any newspaper for channels by which you may help 
need and relieve suffering. The Sunday offertory is always 
within your reach, and probably appeals are made from the 
pulpit in your hearing. 

II. Before you begin to indulge your own tastes or 
gratify your appetite, think of the future. I don't ask you 
to lay up for yourself for a rainy day — that is not a natural 
course for you while you are under the protection and care 
of your parents aind guardians. But think how often sud- 
den calls on your purse may come ; an unforeseen accident, 
a flood or famine, may give birth to many a necessity, and 
you ought not to be found unprepared to help any casualty. 
Besides, if your spendings are always abreast of your funds, 
you never will be able to purchase any expensive thing 
which you may set your heart on. 

III. In all your spending, look well to it that others 
share with you. Don't pinch your heart by expecting 
selfish pleasure out of everything you spend ; but contri- 
bute generously to help others to their enjoyments, whether 
these gratify you personally or not. 

IV. Let nothing induce you to borrow. If you have not 
money, you must not spend. It is most dangerous even to 
forestall your weekly allowance, and it is wrong to press a 
companion — especially a younger and weaker one — to lend 
to you on a promise. You ought to feel too proud to do so 
for your own character's sake, and you ought to be ashamed 
to put him to a test of goodnature which may be a great 
inconvenience to him. More than all, your honour and 
self-respect require you not to lower yourself by using as 
your own that which does not belong to you. 

And as to lending, I would discountenance it altogether 
in your circumstances. The borrowers from whom you are 
taught not to turn away are the needy and poor, not your 
equals. You know debt is bad; don't be the means of 
letting a friend incur it. I can understand your helping a 
friend at a pinch when he has not got his money with him, 
or he has no change; but what I want to discourage is 
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boys lending to boys in an easy-going way on a kind of 
tacit understanding that they may repay the loan whenever 
convenient. It is no true kindness. I would rather they 
gave outright than lent thus. 

These are, in my view, the legitimate principles to guide 
you as far as you have gone in school life. Now I will 
carry my subject on to the stage of life which lies imme- 
diately before you. 

When you leave school, your position as regards dealing 
with money is in many respects what it was. Those who 
go to College or into the Army remain probably under the 
restrictions of school-time in having a fixed allowance from 
home, though now the laying out of this money is much 
more, perhaps entirely, in their own hands, and it is a much 
larger sum. Those who go into business, or in any other 
way begin life independently, approach a new phase of this 
question. 

It is obviously impossible for me to enter into each of 
these lines. In dealing with some I should be likely to 
speak beside the mark, or even with transparent ignorance. 
But I hope I may give some useful hints about the dangers 
which surround young men, when I turn to the subjects of 
debt, betting, gambling, and bribery. 

Few easier paths to unhappiness open before a young 
man on entering the University than debt. In Oxford and 
Cambridge, and probably also, though to a lesser extent, 
in Dublin, he is sure to receive the circulars of tradespeople 
eager for his custom. Doubtless it is the same in the Army 
and Inns of Court and in the Civil Service. There are 
some to be found who will prefer ready-money dealing, and 
will offer fair abatements for it; but still the system of 
credit prevails. Shopkeepers prefer to have a customer's 
name in their books rather than to receive cash. It is so 
much more likely that he will purchase freely, if he has not 
the bore of paying ready money. So it is with the furniture 
of his rooms, with his dress, his library, and his amusements. 
And young men like this system, and speak flippantly of a 
tradesman's patience or impatience, and even judge of his 
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goods accordingly. How hard, therefore, it is for trades- 
people to act otherwise. If they will not humour their 
customers they must lose their profits. And often severe 
things are said of them unjustly. They are accused of 
exorbitant prices, because their accusers are ignorant of the 
risks they run in pleasing them, and the losses they incur 
by delayed payments, to say nothing of bad debts. Surely 
it is too much for the better educated to expect, from those 
who are less privileged, higher feelings of honour than 
they themselves display. And surely it is mean in the last 
degree for a young man — whether student or officer or 
idler — to bring difficulty and distress, or even temptation 
to dishonesty, upon a poorer man, who has humoured his 
frivolity or been imprudent in trusting his honour. In one 
of his Harrow Sermons Dr. Vaughan speaks with great force 
on this point. He has been reminding his hearers how the 
money they spend in their own gratifications would make 
the homes of the poor cheerful and happy. He asks them 
to reflect what must be the impression conveyed to the 
minds of servants by the sight of reckless extravagance ; 
how serious a responsibiUty rests with those who give a 
poor person a handle for the discontent to which he is 
tempted, when he sees others possessing, and abusing 
their affluence in, things which are denied to him through 
no fault that he can see of his own. 

" But what," he adds, " if that poverty be itself aggra- 
vated not only by the neglect, not only by the selfishness, 
but by what I must indeed call the dishonesty, of any 
amongst us who have indulged themselves at the expense 
of a poor man without the means of paying him; their own 
life made fretful and anxious by the consciousness of debt, 
and his a heavy burden by the knowledge of debts unavoid- 
ably incurred by him through the fault of others who are 
in debt to him 1"* 

By firm resolve a young man can pay ready money for all 
he buys. In some matters it may be unavoidable to have 
bills, but he may easily, if he chooseSy inquire and note the 

* Memorials of Harrow Sundays. Dr. Yaughan. Page 374. 
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price of all he buys, and let no bill on any account exceed 
the duration of one term. I am anxious not to be mis- 
understood, and not to be unpractical. A man knows 
pretty well how much he has to spend. Most young men 
have a definite allowance from home, or else have a limit 
within which they are told to keep, or if not, they can per- 
fectly well judge by the style of living in their home what 
constitutes for them extravagant expenditure ; and in some 
cases they can hardly be ignorant that comforts are being 
sacrificed at home in order to spare money to give them 
higher advantages of education. A man may not know 
where to draw the line at first between what he can afford 
and what he cannot afford. But this is really no excuse for 
debt — ^for (i) he ought to prepare for the miscalculation of 
ignorance by taking care to leave a margin in the item of 
indulgences, recreations, and luxuries, till he has acquired 
some experience ; and (2) no parent would be reluctant to 
come to his son's succofur to relieve him from any pardon- 
able embarrassment on that score. A young man makes a 
perilous mistake if he begins to spend in advance ; he makes 
a more perilous mistake if having done so he tries to con- 
ceal his extravagance from his parents, under fear of losing 
a good character or causing distress and incurring anger. 
That is the way debts become such burdens. Such a man 
is always behindhand, and probably the habit of youth 
gets hardened in after years. Whenever any money comes 
in to him, it has to go at once to stop hungry claimants, 
and he is almost immediately a pauper again till the next 
supplies are forthcoming. Too frequently also a creditor's 
demand for payment is staved off, — how? by giving a new 
order, and so increasing the debt, for the sake of renewing 
the debtor's credit. What possible chance has such an one 
of being generous or charitable, except at the expense of 
justice and honesty? He is, in fact, a perpetual slave. 
And behind all this — which is bad enough — there is the 
professional money-lender sure to be plying his trade 
wherever young men of the upper and middle classes 
congregate. The course of his seductive accommodations 
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and of his heartless tyranny may well be left to the novelist 
and the play-writer to describe. Unfortunately for young 
men, the system of credit has become the pivot of all large 
mercantile pursuits in the present day ; but whatever may 
be said for that, it does not and cannot screen the class 
whom I address, for this plain reason, that they do not start 
with a sunk capital nor with any reputation which they 
have earned by industry, shrewd judgment, and integrity : 
they may hope to win these in time, but they cannot draw 
bills on them as yet. 

What shall I say about keeping accounts 1 Already I 
have hinted at it in passing. To neglect to keep them 
would be certain ruin to any merchant or trader. I don't 
suppose any prosperous farmer dreams of dispensing with 
them. I feel sure no prudent housekeeper omits to keep 
them. All our colleges, and clubs, and societies, whether 
benevolent, social, or literary, are bound to do so; and 
under one or other of these classes I suppose you will some 
day have to act. To put it therefore on the ground of 
education, you ought to acquire some experience in keeping 
accounts, and there are abundant reasons besides which 
touch you personally. You cannot otherwise know with 
any degree of certainty how selfish or how extravagant 
you are growing ; — whether you are indulging any taste to 
excess — whether you are as liberal as you ought to be. 
The habit of keeping accounts need not be made a drudg- 
ery. If they are tolerably accurate in the main, petty 
trifles need not be pressed. I say this for the relief of 
those who feel their shortcomings, and their aversion to 
matters of H s. d. But, at the same time, I would ask 
them whether any character deserves more contempt than 
that of a man like Harold Skimpole in "Bleak House," 
who argues with himself and everyone else, that what is 
palpably his consuming self-esteem, and base unmanliness, 
and indolence of character, is nothing more than a guile- 
less simplicity, which he is pleased to term his misfor- 
tune, or even to plead as a virtue. One mode of keeping 
accounts, which I venture to recommend with some con- 
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fidence, is the opening of a bank account when it is 
possible, and the payment of all larger sums by cheque. 
It is in fact an inexpensive way of getting your accounts 
kept for you. It registers every sum you expend except 
the details of your petty disbursements of the moment, 
and it minimises the danger of losing money from careless- 
ness. The banking system has indeed been introduced 
with good effect into a large school (Marlborough), and it 
has much to recommend it, especially as diminishing the 
risks of leaving money lying about, of losing stamps and 
money-orders in the post. 

The subject of betting and gambling comes next. I am 
not going to condemn the former utterly. You begin, pro- 
bably very young, to put some small stake on a game of 
fckill, or of mixed skill and luck, a game at fives or racquets, 
or a cricket match, or some indoor game. You may per- 
haps bet on an examination. Now, I hold it to be un- 
warrantable to condemn these things in toto. We hold out 
rewards to the young of every rank as an incentive to 
them to excel. God holds out the same to all His children. 
We are justified in coveting them. If it adds a spur to 
your exertions in batting, or rowing, or jumping, to feel 
that a stake depends on the result, if men play whist more 
carefully when not only the game but the points are of 
value, I see no great harm done. The question here is 
wholly one of degree and of circumstances. Speaking to 
boys, I should say I disapprove of betting, but I dare not 
impose a burden upon their consciences and say all betting 
is sinful. Circumstances must decide each case, and I might 
see in a 6d. bet a fault deserving censure and punishment, 
or I might treat it as of no importance. But dealing with 
a school of boys of varied means and inclinations, and of 
untrained discretion, I say I disapprove of it. To the elder 
boys I should say : Abstain from it as you are expected to 
do from other habits for the sake of your younger com- 
panions. Now, in speaking to young men I would say, 
Betting may be harmless and it may be vicious. If instead 
of being a spur to you to do your best it becomes the 
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absorbing motive for your game, or an indispensable stimu- 
lus to awaken your efforts in anything into which you 
introduce it, then it is vicious. Can you trust yourself to 
draw the line and stop the habit before it runs away with 
you % That is a responsibility which you must take upon 
yourself I will not say that when two men are playing 
racquets or billiards they may not with perfect innocence 
agree that the loser is to pay the expenses ; and when I grant 
this, you will see I admit the possibility of innocent bet- 
ting. The case is different, however, when you come to 
matters of mere chance, and when your stake becomes out 
of proportion either to your means or to the subject in 
hand. Then there is downright gambling. Skill in calcu- 
lating chances there is of course ; but then the whole zest 
lies in the stake, not in the exercise of skill. If after the 
" Derby," or after an evening at a roulette table, all the 
stakes were restored to their owners, would not the whole 
thing fall flat and die % So, if men play at cards for the 
stakes, and not for the sake of the contest of skill, or the 
mental recreation, then card-playing is gambling. 

And why am I justified in calling gambling wrong 1 Is 
it simply that a gambler makes his living by his wits ? If 
so, all our trades and professions are wrong, notably the 
banker's and the stockbroker's, because their wits are ex- 
ercised too upon money. A monstrous proposition ! It is 
because the gambler's mind is wholly engrossed with per- 
sonal selfish gains ; he craves to win, come what may : 
his pleasure is fed by his neighbour's suffering; he is 
utterly indifferent to the losses or ruin involved in his suc- 
cess, he is proverbially hard-hearted, he prefers chance to 
exertion, he lives in an atmosphere of dodging, finesse, and 
sharp practice. But beyond this the evil lies in the tendency 
to dishonour; not simply the vast temptations to it, but the 
tendency and whole leaiiing to dishonour. The gambler's 
success lies not simply in his own sharpness, but in taking 
advantage of his neighbour. He cannot practise this with- 
out gradually deadening his moral sense. The well-known 
pictures of gaming-houses are no exaggeration. I once 
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visited one at Spa in Belgiam, and never can I forget the 
lessons I read as a bystander from the faces and movements 
of the misled victims of both sexes who were ministering 
to the affluence which the house displayed, though with 
the most perfect order, calmness, and respectability, and 
even refinement. 

The matter is shown np in most happy language by 
another head-master of Harrow, whose words I cannot 
forbear to quote. 

" The vice of gambling begins early. It has something 
fascinating for boys and young men. It wears the dress 
of spurious manliness. Many a boy would feel rather 
proud of being known to be associated with gamblers, and 
to have gambled a little himself. It is the vice which 
heralds the decay of states, the vice which spoils all simple 
pleasures, the vice which ruins domestic peace, the vice 
which visibly vulgarises and degrades, and makes men so 
familiar with the features of dishonour that they cease to 
be startled at their deformity. It is bringing the long- 
established sports of our countrymen into discredit and con- 
tempt, as though they had no value in themselves but 
for the paltry sums which are made or lost upon them." * 

One word on bribery. In its fully-developed forms it 
does not come in your way yet ; you are not yet candidates 
for a seat in Parliament, nor have you yet any motive for 
undermiuing the honesty of any public official, or for try- 
ing to acquire by unfair means any coveted appointment. 
But for all that you are in the way of bribery in its less 
open forms. And I can only entreat you to keep a vigilant 
check upon yourselves in such simple matters as the tipping 
of servants for some private end, such as to buy their secrecy 
in your deceit, or to induce them to practise falsehood in 
your behalf. 

It will not be amiss to add a side word here against all pro- 
fuse tipping, such as arises from vanity, with the object of 
appearing to be affluent. To give half-a-sovereign instead 
of half.a-crown, and so on, to a servant, a boatman, a game- 

* Harrow School Sermons, 2d Series, p. 213., by H. M. Butler, D.D. 
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keeper, (fee, is not seldom thought necessary to keep up a 
figure in the public eye, as Addison would say, or to show 
a superb condescension, and an indifiference to money as an 
insignificant thing. The same kind of small conceit will 
induce a strong active young man to hire a pair of hands 
to carry a parcel for him in order that he may saunter 
unruffled before the gaze of bystanders. 

Let me now suppose that by strong self-control you 
abjure debt, gambling, and bribery, and that by the same 
means you refuse to fritter your money away in self-indul- 
gence, and in matters of personal vanity. Need I put in 
a word to caution you against being miserly] Happily 
generousness is the characteristic of youth. Without it, 
money, though not actually misused, may yet be perverted 
to selfish ends. The steward who wasted did not receive 
any severer condemnation than he who dug a hole and hid 
his talent in a napkin. Money is to be your friend or your 
foe. Imperat aut serviL It may be spent on that which is 
not bread. If wrongly loved, it may be the root of all evil; 
but, with wisdom, money is a defence. Your daily life 
and reading will make you familiar with the evil effects of 
poverty, the petty shifts and tricks to which men are insti- 
gated by the lack of money, and it will show you the 
misery alike of extravagance and of penuriousness. 

Your own generous instincts will prompt you to be 
liberal towards those among whom you move. But there 
is one lesson on the use of money which unless put plainly 
before you is apt to be overlooked. I plead for a fuller 
recognition among young men of the calls of benevolence, 
and a deeper sense of their responsibility in their dealings 
with distress ; not that they wilfully close their hands and 
shut their eyes to charity, but rather their thoughtless 
ways of living so often encumber them with calls on their 
purses which leave those purses empty when any appeal 
arises from their suffering fellow-creatures. It is the unob- 
trusive objects of charity which are thus neglected. Any 
sensational calamity, or any signal effort of self-devotion 
or heroic encountering of danger, evokes sympathetic help 
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generally from all, and not least from the young, and 
active, and high-spirited ; or, a season like Christmas will 
often draw out liberality to the poor from those whose 
supplies are then replenished. But it is not so, I fear, 
with the ordinary and commonplace appeals— especiaUy 
religious organisations. Against these, too frequently, 
sneers are indulged in ; flippant protests are uttered against 
mission work ; religion is often considered impertinent to 
intrude with its claims between a young man and his 
finances. I plead for a reversal of all this. And as I have 
urged, with boys, so would I conclude by urging upon 
young men to set about the expending of their money by 
first separating what shall be held as a sacred sum for 
God's service. The Bible has not left the prosperous at 
least without some guide in this matter; and the word 
tithe suggests the tenth part, not as a hard and fast rule, 
but as a minimum below which no one should go, but 
above which all who are as yourselves, unencumbered 
by claims of kinsfolk and dependants, should certainly 
advance, and neither count it any virtue to have so ad- 
vanced, nor think that they thereby purchase any licence 
for sinful excess of any sort whatever. Addressing as I 
take it I do, for the chief part, members of the Church 
of Ireland, I would add a word to claim their support 
of the Church; not, however, as a matter of charity, 
but of duty and self-interest. Those who have now 
the training of the young, have had this charge laid 
upon them, to bring up the young to recognise and accept 
the necessity for personal and systematic contributions to 
maintain the ministrations of the Church for themselves 
and their future children, aud their poorer neighbours. If 
these should, from want of funds, fail or become less use- 
ful, it is you who will feel and suffer by-and-by, not only 
in a general decay of godliness, but in the accompanying 
degeneration of morals too. Your part and lot in the 
maintaining and providing for the continuance of the 
influences of religion lies at present in bearing your share 
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in the subscriptions. If you accept this now you will go 
on by-and-by, and be useful members of the Church in the 
days that are coming ; for you will have learnt to feel your 
responsibility, and when that has taken thorough possession 
of a young man in the time of his youth, he never shirks it 
afterwards. 
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XIX. 

LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND LEA VING 

SCHOOL. 

My Dear Young Friend, 

You are often reminded of your soul and body, and 
of the necessity of keeping them both pure; but has it 
ever struck you that there is within your natural body 
another — spiritual — body, which will live when the outer 
one will die and drop off like a husk from the seed, or like 
a chrysalis that changes into a moth ? This is the body of 
which you have often read in the New Testament as 
carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom; comforted 
in heaven, or tormented in hell; praising God, praying, 
speaking, wearing a white robe, waving palms, playing 
a harp, and doing many things which could not be done 
by a mere spirit flying about like a vapour in space. It 
will clothe the spirit like a garment. It is the organ by 
which that spirit will act and be acted upon, the house in 
which it will dwell when its present bodily dwelling decays 
and falls.* 

Now this is what I may call the doctrine of the spiritual 
body, but the important thing for you to remember is the 
lesson to be drawn from it. If it is within you even now, — 
and will cling close to you when you die, saving you, 
indeed, from perishing altogether, and rendering you im- 
mortal, — then of course it grows with your growth, and is 
very much affected by your thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
Indeed, there is nothing more impressionable, and nothing 
which retains impressions longer. It is a storehouse of 
memory and full of inscriptions. Every day you are print- 

* 2 Cor. V. i. 
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ing somethiDg upon it. What you write on your slate is 
easily spunged off, and what you chalk on the board is 
soon rubbed clean, but what you write on the tablets of 
your spiritual body is carved into the very grain, and will 
bear witness hereafter for good or for ill. I earnestly trust 
you will lead a long, happy, and useful life ; but of course 
it is not sure. Life is very uncertain even for the young 
and healthy, but whether you die in youth, manhood, or 
old age, your condition afterwards will be in strict accord- 
ance with the state of your mind and of your spiritual 
body. You will but step across a frontier and find yourself 
in the territory of the same King. The laws and customs of 
the new kingdom will continually remind you of that one 
which you will have left behind, and you will then realise 
the truth of what I am now telling you, that the great 
business of life is to provide for, cherish, improve, and 
beautify the spiritual body. Being a spiritual substance, 
it requires nourishment, just as the animal body, being an 
animal substance, requires food. But the food you give it 
must be wholesome and sufficient ; for the spiritual body, 
like the animal, is liable to disease and deformity. You 
cannot see it yourself ; but angels behold it quite well, and 
are sometimes shocked by its ugliness when persons will 
not listen to their conscience, neglect duties, and do con- 
tinually what they know to be wicked. 

Acts of religion, such as prayer, going to church and 
reading good books, are not the only things which tend to 
strengthen and adorn the spiritual frame within. Do not 
suppose that, for it is a great mistake, and would make 
you narrow-minded. When you read the history of your 
own country or other countries, learn beautiful poetry by 
heart, translate the ancients, work problems, admire choice 
works of art, listen to lovely music, climb mountains, 
canter your pony across the common, wander in the woods, 
angle in foaming streams, pull in the boat's crew, practise 
gymnastics, play cricket or tennis, write home or to your 
friends, — in all these, provided they are done with a clear 
conscience, and in the love of that kind and glorious God 
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who is the bounteous Giver of all youthful delights, you 
are bracing and strengthening the spiritual body and pre- 
paring it for its future career. 

As the spiritual body occupies a middle place between 
mind and matter, between the soul and the flesh, and is 
supposed to owe its existence to the joint action of both, 
you will be careful lest evil affect it from either side, from 
your secret thoughts, desires, and inclinations being sinful, 
and from your body becoming actually stained and cor- 
rupted by sin. If you are in doubt as to any particular 
act whether it be or be not sinful, your conscience, if you 
consult it and let it speak, will generally tell you right. 
Conscience is specially concerned with the preservation 
of the spiritual body from harm, and if you listen to its 
counsels in this particular you will find it a source of great 
happiness as you grow older, and of great comfort when 
you come to experience, as you will sooner or later, the 
troubles and sorrows of life. It is in this spiritual body 
that you will rise from the bed of death, from the grave of 
the natural body, and if you attain to this glorious resur- 
rection you will enter into the society of others like your- 
self in disposition and feeling, in noble pursuits and 
pleasures of the most refined and exalted kind. Among 
them you will probably recognise many whom you have 
known and loved on earth, for the spiritual body resembles 
the natural body in a wonderful degree. Perhaps, young 
as you are, death has already removed from you some one 
whom you dearly loved, — a parent, a sister, a brother, a 
relation, or a friend. Well, your parent, your sister, your 
brother, your relative, or your friend, as the case may be, is 
not really dead, but lives in the spirit and in the spiritiial 
body j is very near to you at times, for the spiritual world 
is all around us ; is perhaps watching over you, and praying 
for you, and ready to welcome you into a brighter and 
better sphere when your term of earthly enjoyment and 
activity shall reach its end. These are deep and high 
considerations, but I do not think they are beyond your 
years, or have any tendency to make you sad, though 
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they may perchance, now and then, make you more 
thoughtful. 

And here I would warn you, my dear young friend, against 
being misled by the inconsiderate way in which you may 
chance to hear some persons speak of death, as though it were 
a total separation of soul and body. It does indeed separate 
the soul from the natural body, but not from that ethereal 
frame of which I have been speaking. Hence death will 
give more than it takes away, and need not be dreaded by 
any but those who are, through their own perverseness, 
unfit to meet it. In primitive times. Christians used to 
welcome it as a continuation of life under altered and far 
happier conditions. In a very, very old epitaph in one of 
the Roman Catacombs we find them thus speaking of a 
sister who was buried near the Via Latina : — " Here lies 
the flesh of Julia Evaresta, most dear to God, but her soul, 
renewed by the spirit of Christ, and having received an 
angelical (i.e., spiritual) body, has been taken up into the 
heavenly kingdom of Christ with the Saints." * I could 
say much more on this deeply interesting subject, but I am 
afraid of tiring you, and therefore conclude with the assur- 
ance that I am always your affectionate friend, 

John Charles Earle, B.A., Oxon. 

* De Rossi, Imcriptionis ChrittiancBj cxvi. 
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XX. 

FAITH. 

It is true, boys, that you are now on the eve of a change, 
but you will find that it is chiefly the externals of life that 
are to be altered, and that its essence will remain, far more 
than you expect, the same. In our hopes and fears, our 
difficulties and dangers, our helps and hindrances, the 
principle of continuity will surely hold ; the inertia of our 
nature will carry us on at much the same rate and in much 
the same direction over the new ground as over the old — 
what has been will be. Do not be impatient then, if, in 
connection with the matter on which I want to chat with 
you, we first cast a glance backward over the familiar school- 
room. Just as the Latin, Greek, and Mathematics we have 
learned in it must be the foundation of those higher attain- 
ments with which we are to obtain college honours or secure 
professional efficiency, so the itwre important lessons we 
have learned at school — lessons which it is the noblest 
office of the others to teach us — lessons of patience, of 
order, of effort, of self-sinking, of purity, of courage, and of 
honour — are but the first steps of a course. As we have 
learned and practised them here, so shall we, in the main, 
go on learning and practising them elsewhere ; and in those 
respects in which we have failed to turn school-life to its 
true account in these matters, as well as in its opportunities 
of instruction, in those, too, shall we continue to fail, unless 
we use the experience of the past as a guide and a warning 
for the future. 
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Let us see, then, vikai lessons our school-days will give 
us with regard to the power and habit of looking through 
the crust. Which of us in our daily work have, on the 
whole, succeeded best, made most real progress? Wlien 
have we ourselves got on most satisfactorily, and with the 
least friction? I answer unhesitatingly, When we have 
thought most of the end, and least of the means ; when we 
have aimed most at an ideal standard, and yielded least to 
present inclinations ; when we have been most bent on the 
cultivation of our mind, and least guided by the passing 
impulses of our schoolboy bodily nature. Even with the 
little fellows in the lowest form is it not so ? They don't 
think about it, of course ; and few, if any, of them even 
unconsciously mould their life on any high aim. But their 
little powers can very well realise that idleness and inatten- 
tion mean loss of marks or loss of play and standing, or 
unpleasantness of some kind. Most of them have expe- 
rienced it themselves — all of them have seen it over and 
over again with their fellows; and when they have re- 
covered from the resentment, or other passing passion, 
which is too often the first effect of their punishments, there 
are few who have not, while both the cause and the conse- 
quence are fresh in their minds, compared the two, seen that 
the game is, after all, scarcely worth the candle, and resolved 
that they would cut off occasion from their taskmasters. 
But as memory has faded, as fresh temptations have super- 
vened, as the gilded cup of the joys of idleness has been 
again presented to their lips, their weak minds have too often 
yielded, and they find again, too late, that they have been 
drinking poison, and that the former aches are repeated. 
The seen inducements to idle have shut out from their 
thoughts the unseen consequences ; the present pleasure has 
hidden the future pain — they have walked by sight and 
not by faith : nay, the very pleasure they gained can scarcely 
have been of any real worth, at any rate the remembrance 
of it gives them very little satisfaction, so that they may 
be truly said to have neglected the real for the sake of an 
illusion. If they could have realised the result, if the 

N 
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punishment had been as present to their senses as the 
pleasure, there is no doubt thej would have been safe; and 
their safety is just in proportion to their power of keeping 
the consequences yividly in sight And, so far as it goes, 
this very power has differentiated the good and promising 
youngsters from the worthless and childish; eyen that 
amount of faith, small as it is, has raised the tone of those 
who have exercised it; and in the very proportion in which 

it has been exercised. 

But as we have grown a little older our minds have grown 
too, and our sphere both of sight and of faith has been en- 
larged with theuL We haye been able to look beyond the 
immediaie consequences — ^such rewards or punishments as 
attend daily diligence or idleness, and motives of this kind 
have begun to look petty : in fact, our masters have more or 
less ceased to use these inducements as both unnecessary 
and inadequate ; they have been able to apply longer levers 
for putting our sluggishness into motion. Such motives as 
the desire to come out well at the end of the term, the hope 
of a prize, the determination not to be beaten by this or that 
companion, or the wish that our friends should praise us 
for our next quarterly report, or the like, from being 
mere undeveloped buds, as they were when we were 
children, have become, potentially at least, full-blown influ- 
ences ; those of us who feel them most act on them most 
— ^begin, for instance, the soonest to read for our exami- 
nations, and consequently make most progress. Not that 
some of us are more aware than others of the advantages to be 
gained, but that some of us fed them more — ^that we realise 
them — that we get them into our heart as well as into our 
head (for it is the heart, and not the head, that rouses the 
will and directs the act ;) so that these hopes of the future 
and unseen become quite as powerful in their effect upon 
our current actions as any present external object of attrac- 
tion or dislike, and they are more and more operative as 
they become permanent mentors, while the impulses of the 
hour are increasingly felt to be but like the gratuitous advice 
of chance passers-by. We have emerged from childhood 
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into boyhood, our sight reaches further than our faith used 
to' penetrate, and we are open to considerations that were 
formerly too remote to affect us at alL And still the rule 
holds; those who possess the faculty of looking beyond, or 
rather who are able so to bring the remote near home as 
to compare it with that which immediately surrounds them, 
and to assign to it its true relative value, those do best. 

And with you we can advance another step, or even more. 
For the last year or so, you have looked beyond school alto- 
gether ; you have known that a larger field was about 
to open upon you, and have felt that you were passing out 
of the domain of all schoolboy prizes and punishments. 
And it seems almost a truism, does it not ? to say that the 
prospect of University or other examinations has had the 
most influence upon those among you who have set your 
mind most upon them, by whom they have been most real- 
ised. All the various temptations to neglect your work 
you have shared in common, and you that have resisted 
them, and worked with a will, have done so in the strength 
of a faith which enabled you to see your future prospects 
side by side with your present inclinations, to recognise 
that they were often incompatible, to choose the evidently 
preferable, and dismiss the others with scarcely a sigh. 
There are some, moreover, who, even while boys, look yet 
further, and by whom the necessity of bread-earning in 
after life, or of fitting themselves to mix in the society 
in which their lot will be cast, or to fill worthily the 
position in which they will be placed, is so realised as 
to become a power ; while others, though equally aware of 
the same necessity, spend a butterfly-existence notwith- 
standing. This is a still higher consideration, and, as 
might be expected, those few who grasp it are more 
certain to keep steady to their business than those who 
look forward only to the end of the term, or to the loom- 
ing examination. The more remote the object reahsed, the 
greater is the degree of faith, and the stronger its influence. 

But all the objects we have yet mentioned, inasmuch 
as they concern things which will sooner or later affect our 
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bodily senses merely, may, after all, be classed together as 
the lowest order of the unseen. The power of keeping 
them before the mind as permanent influences is indeed 
very valuable, very necessary, but it generally goes by the 
name of prudence (you know the derivation of that word), 
rather than 0^ faith. Its province does not extend beyond 
what may be taken cognisance of by the senses themselves, 
some day if not at present — it is of the earth, earthy. 
Yet it is both a virtue in itself, and may be very useful as 
leading to the higher virtue of faith — a pedagogue (in the 
strict sense of the word) to bring our immature minds to 
the real teacher. Prudence bears a strong family likeness 
to Faith, her more ethereal sister, and will help us to 
understand her. 

For is there not an invisible life, in which we are par- 
takers now ? Have we not, even when schoolboys, a higher 
nature, to which our senses are at best but handmaids ? 
Do we not now move as really in the world of mind — ^un- 
felt, unseen though it be — as in the visible, tangible world 
of matter ] Only, as just now we saw that the present is 
too apt to absorb our attention, and shut out our view of 
that future to which it is but the path : so since sense is the 
necessary avenue to thought, we are very prone to stop 
short in it, and to rest on the threshold of our destination. 
The things of sense are striking, and force themselves 
upon us, flaunting themselves before our notice ; an effort 
is needed to avoid being engrossed by them, to shake our- 
selves free from them. Mental objects, on the other hand 
(as the best of all kinds are wont), wait to be sought, are apt 
to slip through our fingers, and an effort is needed to grasp 
them and realise their presence and importance. We for- 
get that, as the body is more than raiment, so is the life 
more than meat; and that, in its turn, the body without 
the spirit is dead. This sentient nature of ours is but the 
raiment of the mind. The mind is, so far as it goes, the 
man's true measure, because it is, much more truly than 
the body, the man himself. While we are youngsters our 
actions generally proclaim — "The unseen is all humbug. 
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there is nothing worth caring for but bodily gratification — 
pleasures of the sight, of the ear, and of the exercise of my 
legs and my lungs, the enjoyment of laughter, and, more 
than all, the indulgence of my palate. I don't much 
care for the intellectual delights you talk about, I scarcely 
believe they exist, and most surely I have no notion of 
giving up any of my * real ' pleasures for the sake of be- 
coming a bookworm." And, for a time and in a measure, 
this is right and healthy enough, but we now have rather 
outgrown it, and work itself has been proved by experience 
to furnish enjoyments quite as great as the others; the 
pleasures of mental culture are felt to be as real as the 
gratification of bodily appetites ; nay, in duration at least, 
if not in momentary intensity, we have every reason to 
know that learning conveys pleasures far outweighing the 
joys of butter-scotch, or even of a surfeit of cricket or foot- 
ball. The very comparison seems ludicrous, but did none 
of us ever let sweets, surely all of us have often let games, 
interfere with important work % There is no need for me 
to enlarge on these facts. I am sure we all agree that work, 
the cultivation of the mind, attention to its wants, care 
about its development, is pleasant and profitable and 
good, better in every way than the sole care of the fancies, 
tastes, or even real needs of our animal nature. To assent 
to it is nothing; no one much doubts it theoretically; 
the difference lies in the degree in which we are able to 
realise it, to bring it from the head to the heart, to turn 
our knowledge of it into feeling, our belief into faith, our 
theory into practice. 

There are yet other and still higher motives than the 
desire for culture, which the best of us at any rate have 
felt during our schooldays, and which are set before us by 
faith rather than by sight. They certainly trench on moral 
ground, and scarcely belong to this part of my subject; 
but take them solely as affecting our school work. One is 
the hearty wish to please others. It requires an effort to 
sink self, and to put ourselves into thorough sympathy with 
others, to let the wishes of even everybody else put together 
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be as real a power as onr own ; but success in this effort is 
a great help ; to desire that our masters should be pleased 
(apart from the sweetness of their praise to ourselves) pro- 
duces a considerable effect ; an aspiration to give the great- 
est possible amount of pleasure to our parents is one of the 
most strengthening and elevating influences of which we are 
susceptible. This leads us again to belief in the superior 
knowledge of our masters as to what we ought to do, and 
the best way to do it, to a submission of our own crude 
ideas to the experience of our elders, and to ready acquies- 
cence in the reasonable wishes and loving advice of our 
parents. We know — ^we all kmw — ^that their sole motive 
with regard to us is a desire for our best welfare, springing 
from their natural affection for us ; but it is only some of 
us whose heart is touched by a sense of this ; it is only in 
some that belief of facts leads to trust in persons, and to 
full confidence that the path they mark out is right. But, 
so far as it does, so far as we believe in our master or our 
father, the faith leads to action — we work just because they 
wish it, irrespective of our own fancies, which seem from 
the very strength of our trust in others to sink into impo- 
tence ; our faith in them results in, and operates by, in- 
creased love to them ; our labour becoming a labour of love, 
and ceases to be a labour at all. 

Besides all this we have further the sense of duty, by 
which we work simply because we know we ought, and 
which is powerful in overcoming the world of temptation 
to idleness, according as it is brought into living union 
with our hourly thoughts, as it is incorporated with our- 
selves and becomes part of our nature. 

And yet once more this leads up to the highest of all 
motives, that of — but this I leave to the end of my paper. 

I have filled much space with an examination of one 
particular instance of the need and use of this power of 
seeing the invisible, not so much on account of the in- 
trinsic importance of our book-work, as because, from our 
familiarity with the subject, it seemed to me to furnish the 
best elucidation of the whole question. So let us just 
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gather up the lessons we may learn from it. They are as 
follows — 

1. The present and seen is a very small part of our whole 

experience. 

2. But, for obvious reasons, it is very apt to engross our 

attention. 

3. And if we let it, idleness, which is the vice of this 
particular department, is sure to prevail, while 

4. The future and the unseen are higher, more lasting, 
better, more truly real 

5. And the power and habit of keeping them in our 
consciousness as such, of feeling them as moving forces on 
our will, is a sure — as it is the only — means of overcoming 
the laziness of the moment and attaining to the virtue of 
industry. This power is called Faith, and 

6. Our success, apart from variety of natural gifts, is 
proportional to the degree of it we possess. 

7. Inasmuch as the unseen is infinite in its embrace, 
from our own pleasure a few minutes hence, rising up to 
and beyond the strength of unselfish love, the nobleness 
of duty and the eternal rightness of right, so does our faith 
admit of infinite degrees, according to its object, from the 
lowest prudence up to the most heroic enthusiasm. 

8. The more remote the object from the present time, 
or from the ken of our senses, the more powerful is the 
faith which can grasp it, and the more surely does it operate ; 
partly because it requires, and so pre-supposes, greater 
energy, and partly because the higher it is, the less will its 
influence be restricted to this or that part of our life and 
work ; while the attainment of the higher object includes 
that of all the lower ones, — but not always vke versa. 

That this grasp of the intangible removes the difi&culties 
in the path of industry, and overcomes the dangers of the 
fight against idleness, and her following of hydra-headed 
evil, we claim to have proved. Various corollaries have 
been indicated or may be drawn, as, for instance — 

Faith will make our work steady instead of fitful, tho- 
rough instead of superficial, hearty instead of grudging, 
enjoyable instead of distressing. 
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Moreover, while enhancing the importance of work as 
means to great ends, it will keep it from obscuring these 
ends, and defeating its own object by interfering with, 
instead of conducing to, higher interests and higher 
duties. 

Again, it will prove a safeguard against discouragement, 
convincing us that, with due attention, we can achieve all 
that is required of us ; that as our strength so only will be 
our day. 

And before we pass on — you have not done with book- 
learning yet ; at any rate those of you who think you have 
will find other work awaiting you to which our observations 
equally apply. Given your natural ability, you will find 
that you will continue to succeed or fail from the very same 
causes that have been at work hitherto. The chief differ- 
ence is that you will be less under compulsion ; the unseen 
and intangible will no longer be incorporated for you in 
the visible form of a headmaster and the feelable shape of 
school sanctions ; for the leading-strings by which you have 
been tied you will have to substitute unseen gravitation to 
a self-made ideal ; you will need faith more and need it 
stronger. If you have it you will do. The dangers of a 
new-got liberty, against which so many are just now 
earnestly counselling you, will dwindle into insignificance ; 
you will be quite sure to get whatever honours are good 
for you ; while even if you fail to fulfil the fondest hopes of 
your friends, you will not have to charge yourself with care- 
lessness or misdirected energy. What though you have not 
gained a Fellowship, or even a wooden spoon % You will 
have got useful information, and still more useful training 
in the habits of a well-ordered life. Even if you have not 
travelled to infinity on surfaces of the twelfth degree, or 
soared into the clouds with the newest German transcend- 
entalist,or explored all the depths of literary and philological 
criticism, you will have learned the more important, because 
more practical, lessons of self-restraint and patient, high- 
pitched effort, and you will have your reward. In the 
sphere of your work (and beyond it) you will have moved 
mountains and overcome the world. Faith and Patience, 
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her daughter and workfellow, will have secured for you the 
inheritance of great promises — promises both of the life 
that now is, and even of that which is to come. 

The fulness with which we have investigated the office 
of faith in the attainment of excellence in one department 
and deduced the principles of its application, makes it 
needless to speak in detail of its effects in others. 

If you have followed me so far, your own intelligence will 
supply you as readily as I can with materials for the applica- 
tion of these principles in abundance sufficient to justify a 
complete induction, and enable you to conclude at once that 
this great power is at the bottom of excellence in every- 
thing, the secret of all breadth of grasp, the foundation of 
all high attainment, of all good work, of all patient endur- 
ance, and of all noble deeds. 

We take our first step in translating Greek and Latin, 
when we realise that right grammar must make good sense, 
and that any tempting meaning got at in spite or disregard 
of the grammar must be false ; and we reach high scholar- 
ship in proportion as we are able to quicken the dead 
languages, to " stand up inside " our authors, and to breathe 
the very atmosphere of Classical antiquity. 

We become sound mathematicians by vividly realising 
that true methods must bring true results, and that, 
therefore, a false result proves a flaw in our process; and 
we become original investigators by the faculty of so making 
past trains of reasoning part of our nature as to feel, as it 
were, instinctively in what directions truth must lie, and 
then throwing our imagination forward on those tracks. 

The success of experimentalists depends proverbially on 
the strength with which they lay hold of the results which 
they think they have good reason to anticipate ; and faith in 
a mere idea of their own produces in them a patience and 
endurance, an ingenuity and fertility of resource sufficient 
to cope with worlds of difficulty, which thousands down 
would scarcely tempt you or me to encounter ; while the 
only reward they seek is the attainment of the truth they 
have followed for her own sake, and the conviction that 
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that truth must be useful, and that the discoyeiies they 
make will shed light around them, lead on to higher 
truths, and be recognised some day as a contribution to the 
happiness and welfare of the human race. 

The painter's genius lies in his power of seeing in nature 
much more than we can guess at, and in the depth and 
permanence of those mental photographs which, uneffaced 
by months of patient toil and many a hard struggle with 
dead materials, in spite of temptations to the common- 
place on one side and exaggerated effect on the other, he 
is at length able to reproduce for ns on his almost living 
canvas. 

So also with his brother the musician, whose sway over 
our emotions is the result, not of magic, but of the patient 
elaboration of concepts which none but he can form, and 
which no other, even could he form them, could so fix in 
his mind as to present them to ordinary mortals in an 
audible, intelligible form. 

And so it is, again, with the poet, who, by the force of 
his peculiar instinct, realises great truths which his duller 
fellows in their highest flights scarcely dream of, and, call- 
ing them from the vasty deep, clothes them in shapes which 
we can all understand and derive pleasure from ; and with 
the historian, who, discerning principles through the mist 
of facts, brings them into view for our enlightenment and 
guidance. Or, to descend to every-day life, has not the 
merchant, or the farmer, or the landlord, who can reach 
forward, can reason on his data, and believe in the as yet 
inexperienced results of his reasoning, because they are de- 
rived by legitimate methods from carefully-chosen and well- 
established premises — has not such a man in any station 
an immense advantage over his neighbour who looks only to 
the profits of the hour and cannot rise beyond the rule of 
thumb of his untutored grandfathers % 

But to exhaust the uses of faith would be to write an 
essay on things in general, and is as needless as it would be 
hopeless. See for yourselves how it was by faith — say in 
the superiority of organisation to individual untrained 
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bravery — that Csesar conquered the world ; by faith in the 
effect of dash as compared with that of red tape that 
Napoleon overran Europe, and by faith in British pluck 
and steadfastness that Wellington faced him and beat him 
after alL It was by faith that Caxton gave us printing, 
and Stephenson made our first railway; by faith that 
Columbus discovered America, and that Livingstone crossed 
Africa. By faith, too, Cobden struggled for Free Trade, and 
de Montfort bled for a Constitutional Government. By 
faith Leonidas stood to his post, and the six hundred rode 
into the jaws of death. By faith in the unseen Socrates 
scorned his deriders and drank the hemlock with joy. By 
faith Eidley died in triumph, and foretold the fire his death 
would kindle. 

And it is by the same faith that the noble army of doers 
and of sufferers of daily life, unknown and unnoticed though 
they be, raise their drudgery into heroism, or are sus- 
tained in a continual martyrdom. 

For, after all, what in their final issues are art and 
science, invention and discovery, generalship and states- 
craft, but ministers to " conduct " ] And what are prudence 
and pluck and obedience to the death, but parts of that 
goodness after which each one of the noble among us 
struggles % Though we individually never rise above the 
herd in any one of these things, as, sooth to say, we never 
may, yet which of us does not long to be what he may and 
ought to be, to live as he may and ought to live ? What 
ambition, what achievement can really be higher or greater 
than this ? 

And shall faith be limited in her effects to this or that 
particular] Is it not rather to be expected that she will 
show herself most powerful where she is most wanted, in 
the things that concern us all 1 

Yes ; and so she does. There is no way in which we 
can take heed to our path and secure that it shall always 
be on and up, but by looking up from it and on beyond it by 
a permanent consciousness of unseen realities, by seeing the 
unseen through the obscuring medium of the seen, by look- 
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ing through and over the stone wall that bounds the 
world of sense, and fixing our gaze on the infinite 
distance. 

This practical faith, too, does not, like that of the artist, 
for instance, appeal to the abnormal development of special 
faculties, but is only the realisation of things we all can 
understand, so far as it is necessary to do so ; it is but the 
reception into the heart of truths which we all assent to 
with our heads, and the truth of which is capable of 
absolute proof. None of you at any rate have either the 
wish to doubt any of them, or a single intelligent reason for 
doing so. 

We all know, for none can doubt, the physical effects of 
intemperance and unchastity. But somehow, it too often 
ends in belief, and does not pass into faith. Gould we 
but realise as actually present one-tenth of their conse- 
quences, we should be absolutely deterred, and that with- 
out a struggle. But though they are just as certain and 
will be just as awful, though the difference in time makes 
not the most infinitesimal difference in their amount or 
intensity, those who sin against themselves in these ways 
lie thus to themselves ; — *' These penalties are not present, 
therefore they are not real ; I don't feel them, therefore I 
don't believe in them." 

Truly there are none so blind as those who vj\ll not see. 
The state of none is so hopeless as of those who think that 
an intellectual belief is saving, but who act as if they 
believed not. If we had not known, we should not have 
been to blame. We were not born blind, but with the 
full use of our faculties ; if we had been, we should not 
have had sin, but now we say, " We see," and therefore our 
sin remains. And so in all thinga Prudential motives, 
affecting our pockets, our reputation, our happiness, our 
health and strength, our intellect, our very life, would be ten 
times more than amply sufficient, if they could but keep a 
steady hold on our minds, and refuse to be tossed aside or 
trampled upon by every passing whim, or Mephistophe- 
lian counsel, or access of passion. But too often it hap- 
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pens that we shut the gates of our hearts against the very 
influences which we see and know to be an invaluable aid 
in time of siege, and without which we have to capitulate 
without a blow. 

But, as we have seen, prudence is the lowest form of 
faith. Have we no conscience ] no power to distinguish 
good from evil % no sense that right is in itself preferable 
to wrong % Is not purity lovelier than impurity % Is not 
duty better than inclination? And would not a living 
sense of this woven into the texture of our hearts, would 
not a love of right for its own sake be an equally effectual 
and far more pervading and elevating influence for good 
than even the most enlightened regard for our own inte- 
rest 1 Would it not convict us if idiocy, whenever in spite 
of conscience we yield to a passing inclination ? Should 
we not learn that there is no bondage so complete as the 
slavery of the will to the appetites, of the higher to the 
lower, and that those who would lead us to a life of 
sensuality while they promise us liberty are themselves 
the bondsmen of sin, and are bub inviting us to share their 
yoke % Duty is no stern taskmaster, but is part of that 
truth which alone, by raising us above the dominion of 
our lowest selves, can make us really free. 

And it is part only. For it is cold and impersonal. 
Thank God, we are provided with living Personal Truth, 
Whom to believe is life eternal ; truth which, if received into 
our hearts, not merely appeals to our admiration and sense 
of the good and true, but stirs up our inmost feelings, 
enkindles our deepest affections, and thrills every fibre of 
our souL 

Realise that you owe your being to an unseen Creator. 

Make it a foundation element in your daily doings that 
He is about your path and bed, as really as if you could 
see Him. 

Remember that in His hand are the issues of your life, 
for ever ; 

That He is a God of right, and can look on no crooked- 
ness or uncleanness \ 
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But that He is ako mercifiily and that not one promise of 
His can faiL^ 

Above all, fill your hearts with the revelation of the 
unseen God, which has been made to us in the face of His 
Son. 

Through Him see God as your Father, yearning over you 
with an infinity of tender love ; 

And realise that you are not your own, but bought with 
a price, and bound by every principle of justice and grati- 
tude to the service of your Redeemer. 

For that Christ died that your sins might be buried with 
Him, and rose that you might rise too, to newness of life. 

And, looking ever to Him, see in your neighbours those 
whom He loves also ; and as you love Him, love them too. 

Trusting in Him as your personal Saviour, be sure that 
He will keep you by His ever-living Spirit, 

Who will live in your very soul, inspiring your every 
thought, 

To give you true liberty, rest, and strength. 

So as to complete your safety by rescuing you triumphantly 
from all Satan's power. 

To conform you more and more, even here, to the image of 
our Great Pattern, 

And, finally, to present you faultless before the Throne, 
that you may attain the joy of seeing Him in Whom you 
have believed, belief in Whom has been your salvation ; and 
the full satisfaction of being perfected in likeness to Him 
towards Whom the current of your being has set. 

So shall faith branch forth into hope, and bear the fruits 
of love. 

What corner of our souls so dark as not to be illumined, 
what element of our natures so dead as not to be quickened 
by the present sense that all these things are real — far, 
infinitely more real than the trifles that engross us } " Yea, 
let God be true but every man a liar ! " Would not such 
a faith raise us clean out of the valleys of the temporal, 

^ For the results of a coziBoioiisness of these elementary facts, see Heb. 
ix. pasiim. 
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above the cheating mists of the seen, and make mountains 
of difficulties and dangers sink into molehills, and give us 
an air to breathe in which weariness and faintness would 
be impossible ? 

And such a faith may be yours and mine wherever we are, 
whatever we may be doing. Shall we not, then, long for 
it and strive after it 1 Shall we not cherish the least germ 
of it as our dearest treasure, and strenuously refuse to walk 
by sight whenever faith points elsewhere ) So far as we 
have the light, shall we not walk in it, knowing that thus 
only can we reach more light % Whereto we have already 
attained shall we not walk by the same rule, knowing that 
then wherein we are otherwise minded, God will reveal even 
this to us ? Shall we not make it the one object of our 
lives to press forward to the mark, knowing that the nearer 
we get to it the more plainly we shall see it 1 Shall it not 
be our chief delight to drink in that Word which draws 
aside the curtain from the unseen, and especially the teach- 
ing of Him in Whom the veil is done away % And shall we 
not ever strive in prayer — itself a potent exercise in the 
realisation of the«unseen — and cry unceasingly in word as 
well as in work, with lip as well as with life — ** Lord, in- 
crease our faith ! We do believe ; help Thou our unbelief!'* 

I have written at too great length. But, after all, I have 
only given you the text. May your lives form a practical 
commentary on it ! 
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THE DIVINENESS OF YOUTH, 

" You were asked for an essay ; you have written a ser- 
mon." I am wondering whether this will be said of what 
I am about to pen. Will the thoughts which I am desirous 
to give expression to on ,*' The Divineness of Youth " take 
the unwelcome form of a sermon? Style is inseparable 
from the habitual disposition of the mind. Will the 
thoughts awaiting utterance insist upon taking the form 
into which many kindred thoughts have in the course of 
continued ministerial work been thrown ? Has the expres- 
sion of my thoughts in sermon-form become such a habit 
that as soon as the ink begins to flow freely from my pen, 
the words will arrange themselves in sequence appropriate 
for pulpit delivery, but inappropriate for the essay, which 
should be more calmly and evenly written ? 

But, I am also tempted to ask, Does not the objection 
to the adoption of the sermon-style spring from the feel- 
ing that sermons have long been pervaded by a tone of 
unreality, that they have too little connection with the 
thoughts which are habitually present in the minds of 
listeners, and that in them too little cognisance is taken of 
inquiries and difficulties which are an every-day anxiety to 
earnest minds ? Perhaps were I to pen tKe answer which 
the form of my question implies I am not disinclined to 
accept, it might seem to others that something might be 
said in favour of the severance of the pulpit- style from all 
other styles in which persuasive thoughts clothe themselves. 
I will therefore leave my question unanswered, and content 
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myself with suggesting how well it would be if sermons 
could be preached and essays written which would be 
listened to or read with interest because they contain an 
acceptable message — a message so acceptable that the 
thought as to whether the essay-style had been imported 
into the sermon, or the sermon-style had vitiated the essay, 
would have no chance of intruding itself upon the listener 
or reader. 

" The Divineness of Youth." How may I best present 
the thoughts underlying this phrase to my readers % Shall 
I call their attention to the more comprehensive phrase, 
"The Divineness of Humanity?" What does this more 
extended phrase mean 1 What meaning ought it to have 
in the minds of Christians ? It means this — that divine- 
ness is the inheritance of all who wear the human form. 
The impress which God put upon His earthly children 
at their first creation is still their destined endowment. 
Likeness to God, in so far as such can be embodied in human 
form, may still be developed in the human soul and be 
manifested to all around. Our assurance of the possibility 
of divineness being attained to, springs from our contem- 
plation of the life of Jesus Christ. He is the manifestation 
to the world of the Divine in human form. In Him the 
word, the thought, the life of God became flesh. He was 
the manifestation of the Divine archetypal idea of man as it 
had existed in the mind of God from the very foundation 
of the world. In Him the Divine entered into union with 
the Human — with the Human with all its infirmities, all 
its liability to temptation, all its humiliation. The result 
of that union was that the human in Christ was raised 
from humiliation to glorification. It became invested with 
the eternal glory of the Divine. Even though the humilia- 
tion of Christ's human nature was such as ours, even though, 
like as we are. He was assailed by temptation. He yet 
remained without sin. Even though He humbled Himself 
to endure life-long suffering, by that suffering He was made 
perfect. He learned obedience by the things that he suf- 
fered. His human nature by suffering grew into perfect 
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union with His Divine nature. By suflfering it was per- 
fected, sanctified, glorified, made divine. And the import 
of His human life to the dwellers in this world is this, that 
just as His human nature was sanctified and exalted into 
union with His Divine nature, so may the human nature 
of all be exalted from humihation into union with the 
Divine. The divineness attained to by His humanity 
typifies the divineness possible to all humanity. Fore- 
shadowed in the sanctification, the glorification of His 
human nature, is the sanctification, the glorification of the 
human nature of us all He, as St. Athanasius said, be- 
came human that we might become divine. In Him the 
Divine became united with the Human in order that in 
us all the Human might become united with the Divine. 
And this revelation to us of the possibility of the attain- 
ment of Divineness by all Humanity — this revelation of 
the truth that Divineness is the inheritance of all human 
ones — that the men and women and children of the world 
may all become children of God, inheritors of His Divine- 
ness, inheritors with Christ, their Divine Brother and 
Redeemer, — this revelation involves with it the unveiling 
of the truth that the Human dwells in the Divine. As 
Christ is to the world the manifestation of the Divine idea 
of Humanity, so are all human excellences the manifesta- 
tion of excellences which exist in an exalted form in the 
Divine nature. All excellences which have revealed them- 
selves in human lives, have become manifest because of 
their existence in Him in whose image man was made. 
They dwell for ever in the nature of God, or they could 
never have become manifested in our brethren in the past, 
in our brethren in the present, or in ourselves. Through- 
out all time men have been called upon to show forth 
these excellences to the world, in order that their mani- 
festation to human sight might never cease. All who are 
now living are called upon to continue the manifestation 
to the world of the divine excellences which can become 
the endowment of human souls. They are called upon to 
perpetuate in the world and to hand down to their chil- 
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dren after them the revelation of divineness. They are 
called upon to justify the inspired words that man was 
made in the image of God, that men may become children 
of God, heirs with Christ, inheritors of divineness with 
Him who was the Word made flesh, to justify the words 
which proclaim that the souls of men are designed to be the 
temples of the Divina Such a thought as this one as to 
the work of God's chosen ones in the world — the twofold 
work of themselves rising towards divineness, and of re- 
vealing to others the possibility of their treading the path- 
way of heavenliness — brings me to the borders of too vast a 
realm of thought for me to properly traverse in the course 
of a single essay. On this realm it would be neces- 
sary for me to consider the divineness of childhood, the 
divineness of manhood and womanhood, the divineness 
of fatherhood and motherhood, the divineness of wedded 
life, the divineness of brotherly and sisterly relations, the 
divineness of friendship, the divineness of the ministry of 
reconciliation, the divineness of all who act the consoler's 
part in life, the divineness of all true toiling, of all earnest 
endeavours to increase the world's knowledge and to 
spiritualise and make tender human thoughts, the divine- 
ness of the artist soul and of the poet soul, the divineness 
of the scholar and the teacher, and of all who aid Humanity 
along the ascending pathway of life. 

But I must, in this essay, necessarily limit myself to one 
aspect of the momentous truth of the divineness of the 
whole domain of humanity — to the one aspect associated 
with the words of my title, "The Divineness of Youth." 
I must speak only of the divine excellences which 
may be manifested in human lives during the years of 
youth. 

Every excellence which can adorn the years of youth, 
abides in its noblest form in God. This thought ought to 
be present in the minds of all whose work brings them 
into constant association with youth. The Divine One is 
the source of eternal youth, the fount of every youthful 
virtue. Youths who .may read these words should ever be 
mindful that they can exemplify to the world the eternal 
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youth of the Divine One, if only tbey are obedient to the 
highest promptings that find silent utterance within their 
souls. Those promptings are the whisperings of the 
Divine voice calling upon youthful souls to live up to the 
noblest idea of a youthful life which has dawned upon 
them. That voice is ever calling upon the youth of the 
world to submit to be divinely led along the pathway of 
love and wisdom, the twin essentials of heavenlines& This 
twofold advance — advance in wisdom, advance in love — 
includes every advance that can be made in the higher 
life which youth are called upon to live in the world. 
Youth is especially the time to become confirmed in the 
resolve and endeavour to live the faithful learner's life, and 
to become habituated to those gentle thoughts, gentle 
ways, gentle doings, which make a man in after-life a 
Christian gentleman, and a woman a Christian gentle- 
woman. A steadfast resolve not to adopt the lowly atti- 
tude of a learner, not to sit at the feet of the wise ones of 
the world, perpetuates itself in a life-long neglect of every 
sort of culture — mental culture and spiritual culture. But 
the world is enriched by being able to contemplate in its 
growing youth the perpetual imitation of Christ, the 
Divine Youth, who, as He grew in stature, grew also in 
wisdom, who hearkened to the voices of the teachers 
around Him, who noted what revelation they, in their 
lives and in their teaching, had to make of divine grace 
and divine knowledge, and who exemplified in His own 
boyhood and youth the beauty of orderly growth. The 
glory of human life would suffer a partial eclipse if even, 
for a brief time, the youth of the world were to fail to 
exhibit to all around them the divineness of patient sub- 
mission to the teachings of the wise and prudent, and were 
allowed to run riot in indifference and neglect. 

All who can give utterance to counsel which is likely to 
come before the eyes of youth, ought to ask in unfaltering 
words that heed be given to the thought that God is 
ever calling upon the youth of the world to manifest to 
human sight all youthful excellences, and among them the 
nee of the earnest learner — the excellence which 
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accompanies an eager desire to be enriched with the 
treasured thoughts of our forefathers, and an unswerving 
perseverance in studious ways. There are two main 
avenues along which the thoughts of youth may be directed 
in their search for knowledge. The one is the avenue of 
physical science, the other that of the literature of the 
past. Along each of these there is a revelation to the 
inquiring mind of divine things. As the study of the 
mysteries of the world of nature is earnestly pursued, a 
constant revelation is vouchsafed of the thoughts of God. 
In the treasured literature of the past the revelation is 
made of the will of God. No reverent-minded student can 
devote himself to scientific observation and research and 
remain heedless of the thought that he is seeking know- 
ledge from the Lord of Nature ; that the laws unfolded to 
him are divinely-imposed laws ; that every visible mani- 
festation of a hidden force is the token of an impulse 
which must originally have been due to the hand of the 
Divine One; that every transformation in accordance 
with the laws either of natural growth, or of what is called 
chemical action, is obedient to a Divine control. And so 
too the domain of the higher life of humanity in the past, 
as it is revealed to us by means of the treasured thoughts 
of our ancestors, in the records of human actions, or in the 
lives of the world's saints and heroes, is a domain on 
which may be traced the teachings of a guiding Will. The 
divine drama of history and civilisation has an unceas- 
ing interest for every student on whom has dawned the 
thought that the men of all ages and of all countries form 
a vast brotherhood, whose onward advance to higher ideas 
of duty and to nobler standards of human excellence has 
not been unaided. The thought of a divinely-led human- 
ity — the thought that history is the record of the birth of 
divine ideas into the world ; that the mind and the con- 
science of successive generations have been enlightened 
and quickened by divinely-regulated revelations of truth 
and divinely-ordained dawnings of nobler and purer ideas, 
— this thought enables the student to recognise the domain 
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of history as a Holy Land, as the realm on which divine 
patience has ever been and is still accomplishing her 
perfect work. 

If divine excellences are to become incarnate in human 
form in the youth of the world, then such of them as have 
their attention called to the study of the past or to the 
marvels ever unveiling themselves to human sight in the 
realm of science, should have the thought presented to them 
of the divine education of the world, and of the orderly 
advance of the human mind in the power to discern the 
secrets of Nature. The orderly education of the great 
brotherhood of humanity involves the thought of submis- 
sion to educating influences on the part of the youth of 
the world. K such submission be not rendered in youth, 
it will only be charily rendered when the days of youth are 
numbered with the past. If such submission be shirked 
in the green tree of the spring-time of life, there will be 
no bending to it in the dry tree of sturdy manhood. If 
Divine patience is to have her perfect work in the educa- 
tion of the world, that perfect work must be carried on in 
the willing minds of the youthful ones of the world. And 
inasmuch as the excellence which is manifested to the 
world by youth adopting the attitude of learners, and 
persevering along the path of knowledge patiently and 
reverently, is the presentation in human form of an excel- 
lence residing in its highest perfection in the nature of God, 
the cessation of such manifestation of a divine excellence 
would be the obscuring of much divine glory. The youth 
of the world should let their light so shine before men, 
that the glory of Him in whom resides eternal youth should 
be recognised by men, and praise ascribed to Him who is 
the giver of all good gifts, the Author of every excellence 
which can reveal itself in youthful lives. 

But, again, it is in Jesus Christ that we are to discern the 
complete manifestation of all Divine excellences in human 
form to the world. He, the divine youth, grew not only 
in wisdom. He grew also in favour with God and man. 
He manifested to the lowly society around the home of 
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His parents at Nazareth divine tenderness and gentle- 
ness. He won the love of all around Him because He 
displayed to them a loving disposition. He grew in favour 
with men because they recognised that divine favour was 
enshrined in His youthful heart and threw a radiance 
around Him. And the outward manifestation of this di- 
vine favour was the love and gentleness which marked all 
His dealings with His kinsfolk and friends. The like 
gentleness of disposition may be manifested in the youth 
of the Christian world, and it must be manifested if the 
divine idea of youthful gentleness, and of the loving en- 
thusiasm of youthful souls, is to be kept alive in the world. 
It must be fostered and encouraged by the appointed 
trainers of youth if due preparation is to be made for secu- 
ring for them a brave and earnest manhood. The tendencies 
which fix and root themselves in our plastic natures in 
early life entwine themselves with tenacity within the 
recesses of our complex organism as the years of our life 
advance. If they are good tendencies, they bring forth the 
fruits of holiness and love ; if they are evil tendencies, they 
bring forth evil fruit, and are difficult to be uprooted. A 
persistent determination, for instance, to be rough and 
uncouth and uncourteous leads to a grown-up life of 
roughness and bearishness. The abrupt tone and haughty 
demeanour adopted in youthful days as a distinguished 
mannerism, so fix themselves in the mental and moral 
organism as to become irremovable. And as a result of 
their perpetuation in the individual they are transmitted to 
successive generations, and if stored up in the spiritual 
organisms of the members of a large community they 
mutually foster and help to perpetuate the unlovely ten- 
dencies which have taken deep root in their natures. 

But the law in accordance with which tendencies may 
become organised in the spiritual nat^ures of a community 
is recognisable by us as a beneficent law when we note its 
action with regard to good tendencies. These may also be 
stored up and perpetuated for generations yet to come. 
All youth should have this thought brought before them. 
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Mental and moral and spiritual disposition is not some- 
thing which is merely skin deep. Habits which once ex- 
isted as mere tendencies are not simply outward Testings 
of the inward nature. They are dispositions and tendencies 
so encouraged and developed as to have gained a hold and 
grip upon the very fibres of the inner nature. Character 
is not a something in which a magical change can be 
instantaneously wrought ; it is that special impress which 
the habitual thoughts and deeds have left upon the imperish- 
able spiritual nature within us. Youth is the time in which 
habits are acquired and character is formed, and so is a 
momentous period alike for the individual and his future 
welfare, and for the community and its well-being in all 
future time. But important as is this consideration as to 
the bearing of the moral and spiritual excellences of youth 
upon the future of the community, my own aim now is to 
lay stress upon the necessity for youthful lives being a 
revelation to all around them of excellences which, when 
the years of youth have gone by, can never be so effectually 
manifested. Frankness, generosity, enthusiasm, these are 
qualities the manifestation of which we look for in youth- 
ful lives. It is well that little children should be able to 
look up to the faces of their brothers and sisters and friends 
a few years older than themselves, and see there the 
impress of lovable qualities. It is well that those who 
have left behind them the years of youth should be able, 
amid the cares and anxieties which crowd upon them, 
to discern the manifestation in the aspect and bearing of 
youth of that hopeful enthusiasm which they themselves 
are striving perchance to keep fresh within their own 
hearts. It is well that the whole world should, in the 
lives of its youth, be enriched by the manifestation in its 
highest attainable form on the realm of humanity of the 
eternal youth which abides in all its divine excellence in 
the nature of God. 

If youthful lives are to be revelations of divineness to 
the world, all youths whom the teachers of the world can 
impress with persuasive words should live in imitation of 
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the Divine Youth of Nazareth. His holiness, His loving- 
ness, His enthusiasm, His purity should be theirs. His 
purity must be persevered in with a spirit of enthusiastic 
devotion to Him. The divine light of purity must be 
preserved in youthful faces, so that there may be no over- 
clouding of the beauty of the divine nature manifested 
through one another to the world. It is the light of the 
indwelling purity of soul shining out from youthful faces 
that renders them beautiful — that enables them to be 
radiant with just those gleams of divineness that youth is 
fore-ordained to be the revealers of. The youth of the 
world should be exhorted and encouraged to seek the 
blessedness of glorifying God by being the means of keep- 
ing ever before the gaze of men — ever before the thoughts 
of men — the revelation of the divine idea of youth as it 
exists in the mind of God, and as it was incarnate in Jesus 
of Nazareth, and as it is incarnate in themselves to the 
extent that they are in union with Him. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

My Dear Mr. Hime — 

That I should write an essay is, as I hare told you, 
quite out of the question. I have not time for the neces- 
sary thought and deliberation ; but as you are kind enough 
to make it a point that I should be, in some sort, a con- 
tributor to your new edition of " Parting Words to Boys 
LEAVING School," I shall make an effort to throw a few 
thoughts together in the form of a Letter, and shall be 
fully satisfied even if my success be yet far short of my 
goodwill. 

^^ Nemo repente fit turpissimtLs" and in estimating the 
downward course — slow at first, more speedy after a time, 
and headlong at last — I am led to believe that the first 
inroad upon purity of faith and morals is not the effect of 
actual unbelief and vice. There must be in some way an 
intermediate training of the mind and inclination. 

The safeguards of early teaching, the feelings of reverence, 
the natural instincts of modesty, must be overcome before 
the heart is prepared to surrender itself to the pleasures of 
sin. I desire, then, to address, in the first place, a few 
words of counsel to your readers on this particular, and to 
point out what I conceive to be the special dangers of our 
time in this direction. 

There is a mocking spirit which has for some time 
exhibited itself in our ephemeral literature, as well as in 
"^^ aall-talk of society. An effort to be amusing at any 
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cost, which drags into its arena all things sacred and 
profane, which spares not the misery of the wretched, the 
want of the ignorant, the sorrows of the stricken by war, 
or famine, or pestilence. The most sacred thought, the 
most solemn writings, do not escape in this universal 
worship of Momus. Hence grows up the tendency to look 
lightly on sorrow and suffering, to discourage in ourselves 
and others kindly sympathy, to grow too familiar in our 
use of solemn phrase and teaching, and by imperceptible 
degrees to underestimate the whole, for it is undoubtedly a 
law of our nature to feel superior to whatever is constantly 
put before us in a ludicrous point of view. I would warn 
the young to leave the sacred things, whether of human 
life or God's law, out of their jests, and to refuse to join or 
sympathise with those who so misuse them. Above all, let 
the Word of God be sacred; there is room enough for 
pleasantry, and fuel to the full for the fire of wit, without 
the aid of this. Indeed, the desire to be " funny," for the 
wit of by far the majority of men gets no farther than this, 
is to be controlled with great care ; the constant effort to 
excite a laugh teaches a frivolous habit, and the wretched 
candidate for applause must be too often satisfied with the 
augh which is at his own expense. 

In the old romances, which had their excellences as well 
as their defects, the heroine was little short of an angel, 
and from the reading of this literature grew up a reverence 
for the sex among men, and a self-respect among women 
themselves, the advantages of which could scarce be over- 
estimated. 

We have changed all this. I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the books which are found in drawing-rooms 
now should not have been endured a generation ago. I 
shall say even more, that men would have been ashamed to 
acknowledge in general company that they had read such 
books. They are, for the most part, written by women, 
and the leading idea of them all seems to be to lower the 
sex as much as possible in the eyes of their readers. It is 
hard to expect that your boys will not read these books, 
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"but I would solemnly warn th^m not to allow themselves 
to be carried away with the notion that this is the type of 
womanhood. These pictures may fairly represent the circle 
in which these writers move, or reflect their own minds and 
consciousness, hut they are altogether alien from the mass 
of womanhood whose lives of purity and unselfish charity 
seem far ahove and out of the sight of "artists" such 
as these. Preserve, youth, the memory of her who 
bore you in her bosom. Remember the honour of your 
sister which you would guard at peril of your life, and let 
no stain of slander or evil surmise sully the fair banner 
which youth should ever rear in chivalric devotion to the 
nobler and the gentler sex. 

Let this subject, too, be safe from the arrows of your 
wit. I think it is Dean Swift who tells us how easy it is 
to make a ribald and indecent jest. How gestures the 
most innocent can be caught at to suit the filthy purpose, 
and expressions twisted to the baser meaning. All things 
indeed become distorted when passing through a medium of 
impurity, and some men's minds are little else than sewers 
of uncleanness. From such withdraw yourselves, desire 
not their friendship, shun their intimacy, for such deprave 
the mind itself, and with the mind the whole being of 
man. 

Your faith will be assailed with arguments hard to meet, 
for assault (in this field) is always easier than defence, and 
a traitor nature is within the rampart ; but if you cannot 
reply, others have been able, and are able to do so. And 
the best, and bravest, and noblest of earth have been on 
God's side. The greatest in science, the leaders in war, 
the rulers of men. 

And the infidel is but a recreant after all, often fleeing 
in the hour of danger; and even if firm and sincere, 
looking back with sorrow and a sigh of pain to the sunny 
shores he has left behind, to drift without a pilot upon 
the boundless ocean of uncertainty. " my soul, come 
not thou into their secret; unto their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united." 
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Many young men now -a- days, and especially those 
educated in public schools, affect the " nil admirari " 
manner to an absurd degree. They put on the appearance 
of having exhausted all this world can give, and found 
the "play not worth the candle." To exhibit sensibi- 
lity, consideration for others, a desire to please, is thought 
derogatory to their dignity. Indeed, if any venture to 
show that they expect to meet with such qualities, a repul- 
sive stare will soon remind him of his error. 

This manner, or want of manner, has, however, this in 
its favour, that it enables a man without brains or educa- 
tion to maintain a certain personal advantage. It is difficult 
for the majority of men to see that an empty brain and 
self-conceit are all that is required to form a very offensive 
and impertinent coxcomb. 

But the limits of a letter are passed and I must draw to 
a close. If I have written anything which may be of use, in 
your opinion, I shall rejoice at it. If not, I am still, with 
many hearty wishes, — Yours truly, 

Chas. M. Stack. 
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CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY. 

When we pass out of the state of tutelage into one of 
enlarged personal responsibility, our views of life speedily 
undergo a great change. As men, we cease to care for 
much which we most liked as children, and we learn to 
prize many things about which we were previously uncon- 
cerned. But besides this change in the objects of our likes 
and dislikes, we often find the grounds of them become 
very different from what they were. It would, however, 
be absurd to infer, that because the grounds of our earlier 
judgments are no longer the same as of old, those earlier 
judgments themselves must on that account have been 
irrational and wrong. My father's character, and my duty 
to him, no longer present themselves to my mind in the 
same way^that they did when I was at school. But it by 
no means follows from this that I was in error in believing 
him to be a good man, full of love for his children, or in 
thinking that it was both right and wise to do what he 
told me to do. Nay, my maturer judgment, standing as it 
does on another basis, convinces me beyond a doubt that I 
should certainly have been foolish in thinking or believing 
otherwise. This is clear the moment it is stated. But it 
is of the utmost importance for a young man to bear the 
fact in mind. Because, when the whole question of his 
religion comes to be presented to his mind in a light 
altogether new to him, he will experience a certain shock, 
filling him with apprehension that the ground whereon he 
stands is crumbling from under him. As from day to day 
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he sees more of the world, it is very probable that doubts 
— real doubts — may arise within him as to whether the 
hopes which his mother's lips first taught him to entertain 
have any good foundation whereon to rest. The men 
whom he meets, admires, and respects ; the books which 
he reads, and from which he derives not only information, 
but instruction ; nay, the change itself which the very 
lapse of time makes in his own character, insensibly de- 
veloping the cool earnestness of maturity out of that young 
ardour which was in times past his glory ; all, or any, of 
these may awaken questions in his mind of such a nature 
as to fill him with trouble and anxiety. But if he under- 
stands distinctly that the momentous issue, which now for 
the first time challenges his decision, is not an issue between 
the unquestioning faith of his childhood and the exacting 
inquiry of his riper age, but rather between the acceptance 
and the rejection of Christianity, as good and true, upon 
sufficient grounds, he will be in a better position to face it, 
and more likely to form a just judgment. 

In reference to this great question asto whether Chris- 
tianity ought to be accepted, the object of this paper is 
to suggest certain considerations which point to the in- 
ference that its principles constitute in fact the noblest 
practical philosophy that the world has ever seen. 

In deciding between the rival claims of opposed remedial 
systems, I think a prudent man would not greatly err in 
allowing his conduct with respect to them to be influenced 
by what he could learn in reply to the four following ques- 
tions, viz. : — 

I. Is there need of any remedy at all ? 

IL Which proposed remedy, on examination, appears to 
be most fitted to do the good which it professes to do % 

III. Which remedy, when put to the test of practice, 
seems, as a matter of fact, to have produced the best 
results ? 

IV. What is the prevailing verdict of those best qualified 
to form a judgment in the matter 1 

Let us briefly examine each of these four points. 
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I. In claiming to be a remedial system Christianity is not 
alone. As far as we have any knowledge of the human race, 
it has always regarded itself as being in a state very far 
removed from perfection. Christianity is not singular in 
representing man as in an evil plight. Heathen writers — 
as well those who painted the image of events as they 
passed before them, as those who sought to discover the hid- 
den reasons of things — have testified to their dissatisfaction 
with the lot of man. Nor is this testimony confined to 
times of adversity, or to men of morose and misanthropic 
disposition. Take an age in which an educated man in 
easy circumstances ought to have been able to see life in a 
pleasant light, and take the gayest writer of that age. 
You remember how the brightest scene of life which the 
imagination of Horace could portray was felt by him to be 
deficient — to lack a something, of the absence of which 
he was painfully conscious, although he could but vaguely 
fancy what it was : and how to his eye neither galley nor 
steed could rescue any man from the oppressive presence 
of wearisome care. You remember also how he saw the 
necessity of seeking safety from the insupportable misery 
which he describes. And you are well aware that similar 
sentiments find the strongest expression in the pages of other 
heathen writers. Quite independently of the testimony of 
Scripture, the mournful lament of suffering humanity, find- 
ing utterance in every language, witnesses to the fact that 
'^ the whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint." It is 
difficult to understand how any rational being, whether he 
regard the world outside him, or the world within his own 
heart, can persuade himself for an instant that the con- 
dition of man demands no remedy. 

II. The condition of the human race, then, being such 
as it is, let us look for a moment at what Christianity and 
non-christian philosophy severally propose as a means of 
improving it. The space at my disposal does not permit 
me to point out in detail either the remarkable adaptation 
of the facts upon which Christianity is based to the wants of 
mankind, or the defects of all systems of instruction which 
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do not rest on those facts. But the general characteristics 
of the two modes of treatment may be pointed out in a 
few words. 

The speculations of philosophy are the exclusive pro- 
perty of a few. Christianity is for all men. FoUow up 
any of the great Christian doctrines, and the most powerful 
intellect will not fail to find abundant exercise for all its 
highest powers in contemplating it; while, on the other 
hand, the lowest intelligence that belongs to an accountable 
being has no difficulty in comprehending the fact upon 
which it rests, so far at least as the comprehension of it is 
necessary to influence our conduct. 

All other systems of philosophy, except the Christian, 
are wanting in that particular kind of attractiveness with- 
out which it is not to be expected that they could influence 
mankind. Other systems there are which it is impossible 
to contemplate without admiration. But they do not win 
us. The right way is not always inviting at first glance. 
Men will not enter upon it, unless drawn to it by some 
attraction more powerful than any that can be found in the 
contemplation of mere duty. If once induced to try it, 
they find that it is not easy. It is exhausting, and de- 
mands a large supply of moral energy. And at intervals 
along the way it proves so painful, so dismal, and so dark, 
that the wayfarer is ready to sink down helpless in a 
lethargy of despair, unless he be supported by the cordial 
of some strong consolation. Now such motives as are 
necessary to induce us to enter upon the path of duty, and 
to persevere in it — attractiveness, encouragement, support 
— no system of philosophy can supply, which busies itself 
exclusively with the stern requirements of abstract moral- 
ity. If we seek to trace the influences, other than religious, 
which have operated in moulding our characters for good, 
we shall find that, in the great crises of our lives, no con- 
sideration of what wisdom directs, or justice demands, has 
been nearly so helpful to us as our conscious relationship 
to some wise and good and loving friend. And it is just 
this sort of motive, only immeasurably more powerful, 

P 
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with which Christianity supplies us. It teaches us that all 
we see of good, or true, or noble, or lovely, in the characters 
of those who have most won our aflfections and improved 
our hearts, is no more than the reflected beam of a broken 
light issuing from our loving Father, who is the great 
source of all that is good, or true, or noble, or lovely. 

It is, however, only too true, that in many cases more is 
requisite to keep men in the path of virtue than any exhibi- 
tion of its loveliness. There are characters which refuse to 
be influenced except by the compulsion of other motives. 
"What then, is the highest motive which any non-christian 
philosophy has ever supplied, or even can supply, to make 
men good % Clearly it can furnish no higher motive to 
the practice of virtue than that approbation of our own 
minds which follows well-doing. But this motive is un- 
known to those who are strangers to well-doing ; so that as 
a remedy against evil-doing, and the misery that results 
from it, non-christian philosophy is found wanting, just at 
the point where its aid is most imperatively required. 

On the other hand, Christianity reveals to us one Al- 
mighty God, who made and who sustains all things ; a 
moral governor, who, loving virtue and hating Vice, will 
judge all men according to their deeds, whether they be 
good or bad ; a God who, none the less, is very nigh unto 
every one of us ; our Hope and Strength, a very present 
help in trouble, who, knowing our weakness, will give us 
strength ; a God of long-suffering and tender mercy, who 
pardons our shortcomings, and rejects not, on account of 
its imperfections, the sacrifice of a life sincerely devoted 
to His service. 

What heart, that has received these truths, can remain 
uninfluenced by them? Who that realises that he must 
one day appear before the tribunal of a Judge to whom his 
heart is open, and from whom none of its secrets are hid, 
can allow that heart to become callous and indifferent to 
the fact, much less to give itself up to impenitent indul- 
gence in some darling sin I Who that is conscious of being 
>ved by God with such a deep and tender love as Chjisti- 
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anity exhibits, can fail to love God in return ; and to let 
his love be seen not only in loving acts to his fellow-men, 
because they are God's creatures, but also in the loving 
surrender of his own will to the will of Him whom he 
loves ? And who that thus directs his way in the practice 
of virtue from these motives, can be made unhappy by any 
of those events which we are apt to account the ills of life ? 
With the pure eye of faith the Christian sees beyond the 
changes and chances of this mortal life ; and, emancipated 
from the dominion of sin, his spirit knows all the pleasures 
of the blessed hope of everlasting glory. 

III. The superiority of Christianity is certainly no less 
evident when we apply the test of actual results. In order 
to form a correct judgment concerning its effects upon 
mankind, it is necessary to rise above the details of that 
which is immediately before us, so as to embrace a wider 
area within our field of vision. The narrow view, that 
confines itself within the limits of our own personal 
observation, perceiving the prevalence of evil around us, 
may sometimes seem to bear witness to the little success of 
our religion as a reformatory influence among men. But 
if we lift up our eyes to view the whole landscape of the 
world's history for two thousand years, the progress of 
goodness will at once become apparent. Every newspaper 
we take up reminds us painfully how little Christianity has 
effected, in comparison of what might have been expected 
from it, if men, rightly understanding and honestly prac- 
tising its precepts, had imbibed its peaceful spirit with the 
guileless docility of a little child. Nevertheless a little 
examination will suffice to show that, in spite of all the 
ignorance and bigotry, and prejudice and passion that have 
so powerfully retarded its progress. Christian influence has 
been spreading among men, as the corn grows — " we know 
not how." It will be found to possess a certain divine 
power, which, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
is ever subduing all resistance, and by little and little 
transforming the world into the image of Christ. 
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It needs but little knowledge of history to see the 
wonderful contrast between the pre-christian and the 
present conditions of society, in countries which have em- 
braced and held to our religion. Whether we make a 
general survey, or a minute inspection into particulars, we 
cannot fail to recognise everywhere the operation of some 
great influence for good. For slavery we have liberty ; 
for capricious tyranny the just administration of equal 
laws. Human life is more respected ; punishment is more 
humane ; even war itself is less horrible. The endear- 
ments of domestic life have been enhanced ; and the tone 
of public opinion elevated and purified. That these, and 
many kindred changes for the better, have not taken place, 
it is impossible seriously to maintain. The abominable 
atrocities, which have of late been arresting the attention of 
all civilised men, may, indeed, at first sight seem to con- 
tradict this statement. But admitting the enormity of 
those atrocities to equal, nay to exceed, the most pain- 
ful account of them that has reached us, they are as 
nothing when weighed in the balance against the normal 
systematic cruelty and bloodshed which were practised 
before the coming of Christ. Think of the carnage of old, 
in the exposure of infants ; in the gladiatorial shows ; in 
the wholesale slaughter of slaves. And remember that 
these were not the occasional and transitory excesses of a 
headlong outburst of passion. They were in fact the au- 
thorised and common occurrences of daily life. What say 
you to a law which ordered the assassination of slaves in 
cold blood, whenever they increased so fast as to give 
umbrage to the State 1 What think you of spectacles in the 
arena — spectacles of which not only the men, but also the 
women, of all ranks were passionately fond — costing Europe 
sometimes twenty or thirty thousand lives in a single month ? 
Compare the state of society, in which alike the head of 
the statesman, and the heart of the wife and mother, were 
thus, as St. Paul says, "full of murder, without natural 
affection, implacable, unmerciful," with the present con- 
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dition of mankind in Christian countries, such as it is ; and I 
think you will have no hesitation in admitting that there 
has been a great improvement. I do not ask you to think 
that without Christianity society must everywhere present 
an aspect of unredeemed hideousness. My point is not 
that all men are sore distressed by all the disorders that 
I have indicated, unless healed by Christianity ; but that 
certain people, who did suffer from them, have been 
restored to a more healthy life through the power of 
Christianity ; while I do not know of any like sufferers find- 
ing relief in any other way. 

Eestored,! say, through the power of Christianity; for 
the suggestion that the happy change is due, not to Christi- 
anity, but to the teachings of reason and the sway of culture, 
will not bear examination. Were reason and culture utterly 
unknown in ancient Greece and Eome ? Were not Greece 
and Eome rather the very fountains of all that was sublime 
and excellent in philosophy and letters ) So much so as 
to have furnished us, even up to the present day, with a 
standard whereby to measure the value of our own perfor- 
mances. And yet in Greece and Eome, at a time when all 
the arts and sciences were in their glory, those atrocities, 
which Christianity abhors, flourished under the sanction of 
public authority. In order to realise the magnitude of the 
change that has taken place, just remember the lot which 
awaited the vanquished among the Greeks and Eomans*. 
Often when a town was taken its inhabitants were sold to 
the highest bidder — soldiers, statesmen, men of wealth, 
men of learning, venerable matrons, mothers of young 
families, innocent maidens, and helpless infants, all alike 
without distinction. Just try to fancy such a fate befalling 
ourselves at the hands of some neighbouring State ; fancy 
us captured, torn away from all that we love, banished, 
condemned to brutalising tasks, handed over to the caprice 
of a cruel master, and exposed to every species of torture 
and of infamy. Between us and such a danger there is a 
great gulf fixed. How came it there % It is the work of 
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the slow but sure influence of Christianity upon the hearts 
of men, improving their morals, removing their prejudices, 
and elevating their desires—in a word, changing heathen- 
ism into that pure civilisation of which Jesus of Nazareth 
is the only author that the world has ever seen. 

The effect of these facts upon thoughtful minds must be 
greatly enhanced by the further consideration of the way 
in which such remarkable results have been produced. The 
mere success of a religion is no proof of its truth and good- 
ness. Muhammedanism succeeded, and yet there is no 
intelligent reader of history who does not at once recognise 
it as a great imposture. Not the mere success of a religion, 
but success for which it is impossible to account on any 
other principles, obliges us to infer the operation of some 
inherent quality in the religion itself, sufficiently powerful 
to make it successful. It is by no means difficult to trace 
several causes which must have largely contributed to the 
original establishment of Islamism. In the extremely 
melancholy condition of Christianity at the beginning of 
the seventh century, there was everything to invite and 
nothing to oppose imposture. The political and religious 
state of Arabia was little less favourable to the designs 
of Muhammed. The neighbouring Empires of Persia and 
Bome were powerless and eflFete ; while the population of 
his own land had been recently augmented by immigration. 
There was abundance of material at hand, with which an 
ambitious, bold, and resolute man might hope to make no 
common conquest. The people, who constituted that mate- 
rial, were, indeed, a heterogeneous mass, which must be 
fused into a compact body by a master will, and inspired 
by some great enthusiasm, before it could become the 
power that might be capable of achieving that conquest. 
In order to unite its diverse elements in a common cause, 
Muhammed adapted his system with the utmost skill to 
their several predilections. To win the Jew, he maintained 
the inspiration of Moses, and the authority of the Law and 
the Prophets. To win the Christian, he admitted the 
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divine mission of Christ, and the truth of the Gospel To 
win the idolater, he adorned and embellished his favourite 
rites and ceremonies. To win them all, he pandered to 
their gross desires of sensuous enjoyment. Retaining almost 
everything that they severally held dear, he added no 
mystery, nothing hard to be understood, nothing hard to 
be received. He only taught them in addition to hope for 
a paradise beyond the grave, more enchanting than Eden 
where, amid countless unutterable delights, they should en- 
joy the society of companions like to those in whom on earth 
their grovelling souls delighted, only more alluring, more 

ravishing by far than their imagination had ever pictured 
to them. 

When we remember that, in order to recommend this 
creed — a creed in no wise repugnant to a godless age — he 
employed the adroit subtilty which he had exhibited in 
designing it, attracting adherents at first by all the persua- 
sive arts of insinuating address, and afterwards making 
proselytes at the edge of the sword ; we see in the suc- 
cess of Muhammedanism no testimony of its intrinsic 
worth, as a system of instruction meet for the needs of 
man. 

But how different in every respect is the case of Christi- 
anity. A handful of Jews, despised and persecuted men, 
the companions of One in whom the world saw only an 
executed convict, declared in the face of the power of 
Rome, and of the civilisation of Greece, ** The words which 
we speak have power to save mankind, and save it they 
will at last.*' This they said in tones of such personal 
conviction as admitted of no discussion ; and heedless of 
all devices of human wisdom for compassing such an end, 
they went about preaching that which was to some ** a 
stumbling-block," and to others " foolishness," but what has 
from that day to this shown itself to be nothing less than 
" the power of God." 

Nothing less than " the power of God : " for it is by more 
than '* the cords of a man " that the human soul is drawn 
to Christ. In Christ there is something which, whether 
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jnen will or no, makes them finish by becoming a little less 
unlike Him. Even those who refuse to be converted to 
Him, living in the atmosphere of His religion, imbibe 
somewhat of its spirit, and undergo a certain change in 
character, losing a fault here, and acquiring a virtue thera 
It is a rare thing to meet with any fair-minded man, 
who, being an avowed enemy of Christianity, fails to pay 
some tribute of homage to it nevertheless. He may find 
fault with it, as being too rigorously austere ; but he will 
praise its philanthropy. He may blame the humility of 
Jesus j but he will admire His purity and His courage. 
Another may revolt at the mention of a miracle ; but he will 
be carried away by the Sermon on the Mount. Indeed 
every man, without exception, is attracted to Jesus in one 
way or another. It is impossible to resist Him completely. 
And the influence which He has over us is an influence for 
good, even when it does not go so far as to transform us 
altogether. Christianity has diflused an indirect influence 
over the earth, leavening the lump of humanity, and ever- 
more, from age to age, setting a restraint upon the empire of 
evil. All unconsciously, the souls of men approach nearer 
and nearer to their Lord and Saviour, whose goodness is the 
personification of that ideal after which they yearn. Being 
"lifted up," He draws ** all men " unto Him.' 

IV. Approaching our inquiry as to the prevailing belief 
of those best qualified to determine the question between 
Christianity and non-Christianity, I must notice a preli- 
minary objection which is sometimes urged against such 
an appeal to authority as the inquiry itself implies. It is 
sometimes said, " I do not care what others believe, I judge 
for myself independently, and I refuse to be beholden to 
any man for guidance in such matters." It has often 
struck me as not a little noteworthy, that the men who 
most loudly assert this independence of judgment, seem to 
be, in fact, very much more influenced by the opinions of 
others than they suspect. It is not the sign of a thoughtful 
and truth-loving spirit to ignore the conclusions at which 
others have arrived. No sound critic, in any department 
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of human culture, is ever disposed to slight the results of 
experience, because that experience is not his own. In 
every concern of daily life, we all constantly defer to the 
judgment of those whom, for any reason, we regard as more 
fit to judge than we are ourselves. In questions that refer 
to law or medicine, painting or music, we defer to those 
whom we believe to be especially qualified to speak on these 
several matters. In doing so, all sensible men admit that 
we do only what is reasonable and right. Now, is there 
anything, in the nature of the case, to make that which is 
in all other matters reasonable and right, unreasonable and 
wrong in the matter of religion ? In other words, are all 
men, possessing, as they do, such a variety of endowment 
in other respects, equally qualified to judge when the ques- 
tion to be decided is a religious question ] I am persuaded 
that they, whose language would seem to imply that it is 
so, are themselves no exception to the general rule \ and 
that, in inveighing against authority in favour of Christi- 
anity, they are, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand, doing so in deference to authority opposed 
to Christianity. 

The question then is, *' What are the qualifications which a 
man must possess, in order to render his judgment in any 
matter valuable ] " It is clear that we regard his opinion as 
worthless, unless, in addition to what we are in the habit of 
calling sound judgment, we believe him to be endowed in 
a high degree with the faculty appropriate to the matter in 
hand, and to have had good opportunity to use that faculty. 
It would be absurd to suppose that I could set any value 
upon the criticism of a picture of Raphael's coming from a 
critic admittedly colour-blind, or ignorant of art ; or upon 
a review of the works of Mendelssohn by one who confessed 
that he had no ear, and that he had never experienced an 
ecstatic thrill at the sound of music in his life. Equally 
valueless is his estimate of Christianity, who tells you that 
he knows no God, or that he has never attempted to apply 
to himself the precepts of Jesus Christ. 

And what word can be found to express my obliquity of 
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perception, if, upon the worthless verdict of such incom- 
petent judges, I were to assume that neither Raphael nor 
Mendelssohn has power to charm the sense, or to stir the 
heart of human beings % No weaker term would suflSice to 
denote my pitiable state, if, upon the equally worthless 
verdict of equally incompetent judges, I were to allow 
myself to dream that Jesus has no power to save men from 

their sins. 

Now, as the power of painting and the power of music 

each become known to us through the instrumentality 
of special faculties severally appropriate to them, so it is 
with Christianity. "Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned." By presenting to a man^ who had little or no 
perception of painting or music, an array of facts, and by 
reasoning from these, I might hope to induce him to deem 
it credible that influences existed in the world of which he 
had no direct knowledge. But the first adequate idea of 
the nature and power of those influences must come to him 
through the development of what we sometimes call a taste 
for music and painting. In the same way, reasoning from 
the facts that surround us, an unprejudiced mind may 
arrive at the conclusion that Christianity is probably true. 
Farther than this mere reason cannot go. And yet, in going 
so far, it has already advanced a long way — much further 
than it is often supposed. Bishop Butler has pointed out 
that in cases which do not admit of demonstration — i.^., cases 
in which reason is at fault — we are often bound, in point of 
prudence, to adopt a certain course of action on a very 
slight preponderance of probability ; and sometimes even 
when the balance of probability seems to lie on the other 
side. To state the question in its barest form, — on the 
assumption that it is only an even chance whether Christi- 
anity be true or false, it cannot be doubted but that it is 
infinitely mf&r to act as if it were true. The man who 
does so loses nothing, if it should turn out to be false ; 
while he who assumes its falseness loses all, in the event of 
its being true. Nothing short of absolute certainty that 
the whole system — which has never been reasonably ao- 
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counted for except on the supposition of its truth — is a 
hollow mockery, a vain delusion, could justify any sensible 
man in disregarding its claims. 

And when we come to estimate the balance of proba- 
bility for and against Christianity, there is a matter very 
material to bear in mind which seems to be very generally 
forgotten. Accept Christianity, and there is that which 
you cannot explain ; but remember that all that is inex- 
plicable lies outride the range of human experience and 
observation, whence it is comparatively little to be won- 
dered at that we cannot explain it. Reject Christianity, 
and there is still that which you cannot explain \ but 
observe that the inexplicable which you now meet lies 
mthin the range of human observation and experience, 
for which reason it is much more marvellous that it remains 
unexplained. 

The fair-minded man who gives himself the trouble to re- 
flect, cannot then be indiflferent to Christianity. And yet, 
after all, if his judgment be dependent upon fairness of mind 
alone, if it be unaided by prompt moral perception and 
quick spiritual discernment, it is highly probable that he 
will not be satisfied with reference to its claims. Nothing 
is more common than for mere reasoning to encounter 
difficulties which by itself it cannot overcome. No exer- 
cise of the highest intellectual power can ever find out the 
Almighty to perfection. He reveals Himself not to the 
clear head, but to the pure heart. If the Christian be 
asked for a reason of the hope that is in him, he answers, 
" I believe in Christianity, — would God that I believed more 
earnestly and more actively, — I believe in Christianity be- 
cause I am no mere thinking machine, but because I am a 
man. If I have a head to think, I have also a heart to feel. 
And in my best moments I know that my heart is the best 
part of me." And let us not vainly dream that this is a 
helpless shifting of ground, the last resource of a beaten 
advocate, and practically an admission of defeat in argu- 
ment. In using language like this, the Christian is the 
true philosopher, widening out his view so as to embrace 
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within it all, and not merely a selectiony of the pheno- 
mena presented to him. He accepts, indeed, as an ultimate 
fact, not to be doubted, something which does not rest on 
demonstrative proof. But so does everyone who believes 
in his own personal identity, or in the existence of matter. 
He pays, it is true, a willing homage to that part of our 
nature which feels, that he withholds from that part of it 
which thinks. But in doing so, he does no more than the 
man who has wearily thought himself out of belief in the 
existence of God. If, in matters with which the culture of 
the head is most concerned, some dear friend of such an 
one exhibit any glaring lack of understanding or attain- 
ment, he experiences the tingling discomfort of confusion 
and shame for him. But it is not so in those things which 
constitute the more peculiar domain of the heart. There 
he will listen, with a sentiment of commingled envy and 
pride, to the most illogical utterances that issue from the 
lips of a pious mother, whom he knows to have ruled her 
life by a higher standard than he himself has ever been 
able to attain. He is not dissatisfied. He does not deem 
any apology to be needed for her words, because he feels 
that she obeys a higher truth than he himself has ever 
grasped. In place -of thinking it a duty to undeceive her, 
he feels that it would be nothing less than sacrilege to 
disturb the calm peace that reigns in the depths of her 
pious heart, a peace to which he himself is an utter 
stranger. It is no uncommon thing to meet those who 
suffer acutely on account of what they regard to be the 
educational shortcomings, or social defects, of their inti- 
mate friends. But I have never known, and I trust it may 
never be my lot to know, the man who blushes for his 
sister's devoutness, or his mother's faith. 

Thus do men pay homage to that part of our nature 
which we are in the habit of designating by the compre- 
hensive term Heart. But it is very often an unconscious 
homage. And it is necessary to be on our guard against 
a danger to which the clever and the learned are more ex- 
posed than the simple and unlettered — the subtle, but very 
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real, danger which arises from the fact that that part of 
our nature which thinks is too prone to consider itself so 
immeasurably superior to that part of it which feels, as to 
refuse to it any judicial voice in the decision of a question 
which it has once made the subject of pure speculation. 
Thought and culture have a tendency to exalt themselves 
unduly. The man who has had the advantages of a good 
education, who is conscious of all the augmented power 
that belongs to a disciplined and well-ordered intellect, 
is tempted to despise the condition of his uncultivated 
brother. He feels as though he lived in another and a 
higher world. From his vantage-ground he looks down 
upon those beneath him. And, prone to measure himself 
by the standard of their lower level, he is liable to appraise 
too highly the value of that in which he excels them. To 
say this is no feeble and envious depreciation of powers 
higher than those possessed by him who says it — no vili- 
fication of intellectual superiority through the unworthy 
expedient of fixing upon it the invidious title of con- 
temptuous pride. To give warning of this tendency is 
only to ask you not to forget a frailty common to our 
nature. No wise parent is content to leave his promising 
child at a school where he has no worthy competitors — 
none so nearly upon a level with him as to make him feel 
that he has still much to learn. Many a career, that promised 
to be both brilliant and useful, has been irretrievably marred 
by success too easily won at its beginning. And why this, 
but because of the universal proneness of the human mind 
to think of its powers more highly than it ought to think % 
The man of average ability and average culture happily finds 
a counteragent to this predisposition, in the generous rival- 
ries of his school and college days, and in the earnest 
struggles of the wider world of his after life. Unless en- 
dowed with that rare modesty, which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of genius, the mind which is so unfortunate as to 
have no familiar intercourse with equals or superiors, would 
seem — as indeed appears not unnatural — to have more 
difficulty in overcoming this innate frailty. I do not know 
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how such an one can better serve himself in this matter than 
by bearing in mind the attitude of those whom the general 
consent of mankind conspires to rank among the very first 
thinkers — of a Socrates claiming to be wiser than the 
philosophers of his time, on the ground that, while they 
all alike knew nothing, he alone was aware of the fact ; of 
a Bacon demanding intellectual humility as the first condi- 
tion of a successful pursuit of his inductive system ; and of 
a Newton comparing himself to a little child at play upon 
the beach, who now and then picks up and examines with 
delight a broken shell, or a wave-worn pebble, while the 
fathomless ocean of truth, with all its vast treasures of 
knowledge, lies unexplored before him. 

In the very foremost ranks of the giants of thought, we 
meet with many, who have found in the divine philosophy 
of Christianity more than scope for all their powers ; many 
who must be regarded as among the most competent to 
judge of its excellence. But the value of their judgment 
does not rest wholly, does not rest even chiefly, on their 
intellectual eminence. There is no testimony to the worth 
of a remedy equal to that of him who has put it to the 
proof. If we are at once satisfied, that a man who once 
suffered, has ceased to suffer by reason of a remedy applied, 
we do not, in order to estimate its value, trouble ourselves 
to inquire into the extent of his learning. The true verdict 
concerning Christianity is not to be sought in the specula- 
tions of abstract reasoning, but in the " clean heart " and 
" right spirit " of those whose moral health it has renewed. 
And they all declare with one voice, and declare, too, the 
more heartily as longer experience renders their testimony 
more valuable, that the faith of Christ is the sovereign 
remedy for human ills. 

The foregoing considerations will not, of course, appear 
equally cogent to all minds. But, to the candid and unpre- 
judiced, they will, I trust, suffice to show that no prudent 
man can venture, in obedience to any authority, — whether 
it seek to assert itself by open sneer, covert contempt, or 
suggestive silence, — to renounce his allegiance to Jesus 
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Christ; that in assuming the aim of Christianity to be 
superfluous, he has the general consent of mankind against 
him ; that, in assuming the doctrines of Christianity to be 
less fit to attain the objects which it has in view than 
human philosophy, he has common-sense against him ; and 
that, in assuming the fruits of Christianity to be inferior 
to those of culture, he has the voice of history against 
him ; while, in all three assumptions, he has against him 
the unanimous decision of all those who are best qualified 
to speak on the subject. 

In conclusion, I would say to any young man who is 
really troubled by doubts about the Christian faith, that 
few speculative minds begin to apply themselves seriously 
to the consideration of Christianity, without encountering 
difficulties more or less painful ; and I would earnestly urge 
upon him the thoughtful consideration of Bishop Butler's 
remark, that such doubts may constitute a principal part of 
some men's probation. Though it is not easy to conceive 
of greater torture than ceaseless doubt, nevertheless some 
difficulty in coming to a peaceful determination on certain 
points iu a question of such vital moment may often prove 
a great blessing. The delay of anxious suspense will allow 
time for the elements of character already acquired to grow, 
and to gain strength for new conflicts. The progress may 
be slow and painful, but its results will be good and lasting. 
There are trees, which in sunny climes rapidly attain huge 
dimensions, but their timber lacks firmness and solidity, 
and under exposure it soon decays ; while the same trees, 
planted in colder regions, and obliged to brave the snow 
and ice of cheerless winters, require centuries in growing 
up ; but, when at length matured, they are so hard and 
tough, as well nigh to defy alike the woodman's steel and 
the lapse of time. Even so, long exposure to the trials of 
doubt, though it check the growth, may none the less con- 
solidate the fibre of Christian character, and make at last 
a man who may endure and overcome. What, then, if the 
days be gloomy, so that we sometimes find it hard to dis- 
cern the truth % We should not on that account yield 
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ourselves up to despair. The predicted lot of the indi- 
vidual Christian is a series of sore trials, sometimes of 
seeming reverses. To the follower of Christ belongs 
evermore the daily cross, but to the cause of Christ will 
come at last unquestioned victory. " If any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God." 
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XXIV. 

ON THE PRE VALENCE OF UNBELIEF, 

As Christians, bom in a Christian country, of Christian 
parents, and professing Christianity, you are bound by the 
directions of the Bible — by God's own positive orders — to 
be ** ready always to give an answer to every one that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you," * bound 
to be able to tell all such inquirers why you follow the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

Now, in order to be able to do so, it will, of course, 
be necessary for you to study candidly and carefully the 
Christian evidences. Archbishop Whately's elementary 
treatise is a most suggestive little book on the subject ; it 
and Paley's "Evidences of Christianity,"t and Butler's 
" Analogy of Religion,"} I should recommend you to study 
closely, if you have not already done so. Paley's work 
and the Analogy, with the lives of the authors, have just 
been brought out, I may add, by the Christian Knowledge 
Society, excellently annotated, for the small sum of one 
shilling each. These are books which you certainly should 

* I Peter iii. 15. 

+ "Paley's writings have done more for the moral improvement of 
mankind than perhaps the writings of any other man that ever existed." 
—The Right H(M. W. Windham, 

X " The most argumentative and philosophical defence of Christianity 
ever submitted to the world." — Lord Brougham. 

" The most original and profound work extant in any language on the 
philosophy of religion." — Sir Jam£8 Macintosh^ 

**The most profound, conclusive, and unanswerable defence of revela- 
tion and Christianity that the world has ever seen." — Rev. F. A. Malleton, 

Q 
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purchase each of you for yourselves. The study I am re- 
commending is one which not only ought to engage your 
attention as being a duty — one, too, in which your 
nearest and dearest interests are involved — but it is one 
which, I confidently assure you, you will find an exceed- 
ingly interesting and elevating one. 

And, perhaps, there never was a time when a know- 
ledge of the Christian evidences was more desirable than 
now, for there is at the present time an enormous amount 
of unbelief in the world, an enormous amount even among 
professing Christians. It is a very common thing now-a- 
days to hear men referring to the Bible with a shrug of 
their shoulders, as though it were a mere collection of old 
women's stories — an old-fashioned, absurd book of human 
fiction, to whose guidance none but enthusiasts, or weak- 
minded creatures, or fools, or madmen, would dream of 
yielding up their reason or their conscience. Now this 
view of the Bible story is one of the grand hindrances to 
the spread and progress of virtue. 

But widely prevalent though this sentiment of unbelief 
be, it finds no place, I am happy to believe, except in 
exceedingly few instances, among those who have intelli- 
gently, prayerfully, and impartially studied the external 
and internal evidences of Christianity. I am delighted to 
be in a position to make this statement to you, for your 
encouragement. 

In my path through life I have, of course, come across 
many men who entertained doubts about the inspiration of 
the Scriptures; many men who, though nominally Christians, 
were practically infidels. But I have not the least hesita- 
tion in asserting that the sceptics and infidels alike with 
whom circumstances have from time to time brought me per- 
sonally into contact were all of them without an exception — 
this, at least, is my solemn conviction — men who had never 
honestly studied the Christian evidences, never diligently 
searched the Scriptures for themselves, with that child-like 
faith and prayerful spirit which should be the essential 
characteristic of persons engaged in such a work. Many 
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of them, no doubt, were able, thoughtful, well-educated men, 
but their thoughts were not given to the evidences of 
Christianity, while their reading took the very opposite 
direction. Nearly all the books which they possessed, all 
the current literature which they read, were, if not actually 
stamped with the unmistakable die of scepticism, at least 
of a purely secular character. Classical scholars some of 
them, no doubt, were — scientists, mathematicians, linguists ; 
but theologians they certainly were not. Their thoughts, 
their deeper studies, their light literature, nay, to go even 
farther, their very prejudices and wishes, as it were, were 
all more or less independent of and apart from, if not de- 
liberately antagonistic and opposed to, belief in Christianity. 
Concerning Christianity 'oersm^^ infidelity, therefore, the 
opinion of such men as these is utterly worthless — as worth- 
less as would be that of the lawyer upon the broad, entire 
merits of a case of which he had studied carefully only one 
side, having deliberately shut up his mind against every- 
thing that might be urged upon the other. How absurd, 
then, it would be to have one's judgment in the le^st degree 
influenced or biassed by the ignorant, uninformed opinion 
of any such men ! Who, pray, would be influenced by the 
opinion of a judge who gave it upon hearing one side only 
of a case, in which he was required to pronounce judgment ? 
No; I have scarcely ever yet met with a man, old or 
young, who sneered at religion, joked about the Bible, uni- 
formly absented himself from church, smiled at the idea of 
one day in seven being kept holy, and so forth, who was not 
upon the merits of each and all of these subjects grossly igno- 
rant, — yes, and unjustifiably ignorant, when one takes into 
account the cool, dogmatic, unhesitating manner in which 
such persons so often suggest their doubt's about these 
divine matters. Not but that many and many a young man, 
an apparent unbeliever, is to be met with who will talk iu 
a wild and loose way about the doctrines of Christianity, 
who will aflect free-thinking, and assure you that such and 
such an attribute of God or statement in the Bible is con- 
trary to human reason, but who has, nevertheless, never 
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yet himself truly realised the unbelief which he professes ; 
who, in fact, has formed no opinion whatever, one way or 
another, about the matter, and is, indeed, too, generally 
quite indifferent on the subject. Such men as these, how- 
ever, do much harm, for they not only appear to others, 
perhaps weaker men than themselves, to be from conviction 
the infidels they profess to be, and so unfairly strengthen the 
arms of unbelievers, but they are also guilty of carelessness 
and indifference for the welfare of others, in forgetting how 

" Many a heart 
Is chilled hy the doubts which bolder minds impart.'* 

Now, I have stated that of the nominal Christians who 
are sceptics and infidels the large majority are grossly 
ignorant or indifferent about the Christian evidences. And 
this conviction, I wish emphatically to repeat, has been 
forced upon me from all that I have heard, or read, or 
observed upon the subject. 

" But, my good sir," some one may suggest, " surely great 
names must occur to you of men who have cast aside their 
belief in the Bible, men who are considered by the world 
to be gifted, cultured, and learned, ay, and even theologians ; 
and you surely do not mean to maintain that all unbelievers 
in this country deserve the epithet of ignorant?^* Well, 
this I grant ; but, nevertheless, it has been observed that 
even of the most famous and learned sceptics extremely 
few ever received a general, broad, all-round, so to speak, 
education, but on the contrary that they had restricted their 
attention to one or two particular branches of the great, 
huge tree of knowledge. Thus the eminent literary men 
who, after duly considering the question, have come to the 
conclusion that Christianity is ** not from heaven, but of 
men," have in general known nothing of science, while 
the distinguished scientific men whose minds have passed 
through a similar stage of thought have been for the most 
part anything but well read in general history and literature. 
Nay, as to science itself, it has been remarked that they 
had not devoted themselves even to the entire round of 
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the sciences, but that they were principally specialists, whos 
attention and talents had been chiefly, if not altogether, 
restricted to this or that particular science, but that with 
reference to science as a whole they were by no means 
eminently enlightened. The author of this remark is one 
who upon such a subject must be considered a most impar- 
tial and excellent judge — the late celebrated Dr. Whewell. 

Thus much as to the few unbelievers who have any pre- 
tensions to be considered among the learned men of the 
world. With reference to the large majority, however, of 
sceptical persons, there can, I believe, be no doubt whatsoever 
but that they are merely cleverish, flippant, ignorant persons, 
who have caught at some stray, loose, thoughtless asser- 
tions or suggestions that they have heard dropped in 
conversation, or who have picked up their notions upon 
the subject, generally very hazy and indistinct ones, 
without having ever really grappled with the difficulties 
of the questions at all, from some review or magazine, 
written on their own, the infidel side of the question. 

A friend of mine urged upon me the other day the pro- 
priety of my reading a certain book (I forget its name), which 
he characterised as a clever, brilliant, in short, unanswer- 
able attack upon Christianity — a book whose arguments 
would, he continued, convince the most fervent believer of 
believers. I take merely this as an example of what is 
every day occurring in re the prevalence of unbelief. 

My friend was a brilliant and most distinguished young 
University man ; but although he had read with a relish 
this — so described — "unanswerable attack upon Christi- 
anity," which he was so good as to recommend to my notice, 
yet he knew scarcely anything (nor was he anxious to ac- 
quire any knowledge upon the subject) as to what had been 
written in favour of those grand Christian doctrines, those 
splendid, ennobling truths, the attack on which he had 
apparently enjoyed very much. He did not know a syllable 
of Hebrew ; he had never read, except in school, a line of 
the Scriptures in Greek ; he would have ridiculed the notion 
of studying any of the standard, orthodox theological works, 
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Butler's, or Paley's, or anybody else's ; — to the study of the 
Christian evidences, in short, he had never devoted, pro- 
bably, one entire week out of his whole lifetime, while as 
to the consoling and converting power of the Bible, to be 
properly appreciated only by those who read it with a 
right spirit, prayerfully and earnestly, of this he professed 
to know, personally, absolutely nothing. And yet notwith- 
standing all this he had been content to read with care a 
work purposely written as an attack upon Christianity, and 
from his having done so he fancied himself justified in re- 
garding himself as a first-rate judge on the broad, general 
merits of the case, as one whose opinion on the subject 
was indeed truly valuable ! 

" But," you may suggest, " are there not really many 
difficulties in the way of believing in the inspiration of the 
Bible, many objections to the entire Christian scheme % " 
Yes, no doubt, there are — objections and difficulties, too 
numerous to be even cursorily named, in such an essay as 
this. These difficulties and objections, furthermore, will 
probably be never altogether cleared away for us in this 
life ; but may we not reasonably hope that they will be at 
least a good deal diminished in both their quantity and 
their force for all who are in earnest in their prayer to God 
that He will give them " increase of grace to hear meekly 
His Word,* and to receive it with pure affection, and to 
bring forth the fruits of the spirit "It Furthermore, is 
it not possible, nay, probable, that these very difficulties 
and objections to Christianity were actually designed by 
God, the Creator of all men, maker of all things, " in know- 

* **Draw nigh to God, and He will draw nigh to you*' (James iv. 8). 
" If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God, or whether I speak it Myself *' (John yiL 17). 

t " The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperflnoe'* (Gal. v. 22-23). How different 
this catalogue from that of '"the works of the flesh, which are these : 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings, and suchlike ; of the which I tell 
yoUf" says the sacred writer, **that they which do such things shall not 
inherit the kiitgdom of God " I 
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ledge of whom standeth our eternal life," to test our faith, — 
just as all the temptations, and dangers, and disappoint- 
ments of this "troublesome world" may have been, perhaps, 
also designed by the same All-wise Being as a means of 
trying and disciplining and purifying our moral nature 1 

Besides, too, we must not forget that what may seem to 
you, my young readers, to be grave, insuperable objections 
to Christianity, as an inspired religion, may be really no 
objections whatsoever in the minds of those persons who 
have made theology their careful study. Do not forget, in 
this instance, the old story of " The mountains in travail." 
No doubt you have, perhaps, never studied the question at 
all carefully; you may have possibly been most blamably 
indifferent about it — possibly, I repeat. This, then, being 
so, how can you^ I ask, expect to understand in all its bear- 
ings this vast, difficult, sublime subject 1 Be simply candid 
and honest, and pretend not to a knowledge of questions, 
especially questions hedged in with such enormous difficulties 
as those connected with the inspiration of the Bible, if know- 
ledge upon the subject you do not possess. Do not fancy 
you can understand theology, without studying it, any more 
than other subjects. Be not deceivers; argue not overmuch 
about the mighty theme of which, according to the hypo- 
thesis, you know little or nothing. 

Perhaps^ indeed, the safest mode of disarming a com- 
panion who may challenge you with this or that objection 
to the Bible would be a refusal to argue with him at all, a 
refusal based on the frank, honest plea of want of knowledge 
of the subject Let your ignorance, while it lasts, be your 
shield ; behind it, until it be removed by thoughtful study 
on your own part, you had better, for your own sakes, and 
the truth's sake, shelter yourselves. Acting then on this 
principle, — namely, that you had better avoid all disputes 
concerning Christianity, if concerning its evidences your 
mind happens to be in an uninformed condition, — let your 
manly answer to an opponent who tries to draw you into a 
disputation upon the subject, be — this, at least, is my 
advice to each of you — somewhat after this fashion : — 
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" Well, I really do not understand about these things," 
you may reply to him ; " I am not at present in the least 
well acquainted with them. This, that, and the other 
objection which you have been bringing forward against 
the Bible, certainly appear to be very weighty ; yet, pro- 
bably, any ordinary well-read theologian, any ordinary well- 
read member on the Bench of Bishops, for instance, could 
refute these objections, weighty though they seem to us, 
and show the weakness and fallacy of your arguments in a 
few moments. As for myself," you may continue, " I long 
ago concluded, after studying the general evidences of Chris- 
tianity — though rather hastily and carelessly, I admit, and 
therefore the details of my reading I now, to a certain 
extent, forget — that the Scriptures, in spite of all that can 
be urged against them, bear, o^ a whole clear, unmistakable 
marks of inspiration. I accept them, therefore, as they are, 
difficulties, objections, and all. And, indeed, I am sure that 
these very difficulties and objections would be very much 
reduced in their number and magnitude, and that I could 
give a satisfactory explanation, probably, of most of them, 
if only I had studied more closely, and was now better ac- 
quainted with, the evidences of Christianity." 

" But what then of other religions % " it may, perhaps, be 
further suggested. '* Should not the evidences in favour 
of Buddhism and Muhammedanism, for example, also form 
one of our studies, just as much as those in favour of 
Christianity ] " Well, study them, if you will : the more you 
do so, the more, no doubt, you will find that, hard though it 
may be to believe in Christianity, it is a million times harder 
believe in any other religion. It is not the only religion, 
remember, beset with difficulties. The abandoning of the 
doctrines and practices of Christianity, the religion in 
which you were born and brought up, is, moreover, a 
very different thing from the Tww-cultivation and nori- 
acceptance of any other religion. Besides this, as you 
have already suggested to your opponent, although you 
may have not closely studied the evidences of Christianity, 
still the result of what small attention you did bestow 
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upon them was to satisfy your mind that the Scriptures 
are of divine and not of human origin. And then further- 
more, as far as the practical working and advantages of 
Christianity, as compared with those of any other form of 
religion in the world, are concerned, have we not the most 
substantial reasons for rejoicing that the Christian religion 
is that which we inherit as our birthright % For what are 
the essential features and characteristics of Christianity — I 
mean, of course, of Christianity pure and undefiiled, such as 
an unprejudiced eye can see it for itself, unmixed with any 
doctrine or cant of men, in its fresh, primal source, the New 
Testament 1 They are these, — freedom of conscience, freedom 
of thought; an untrammelled religious and secular education, 
enlightenment and progress ; faith in our Redeemer and a 
life-long communion with Him ; love, charity, goodwill to- 
wards all men, along with the glorious hope of a glorious 
future before us, in which we have reason to believe we shall 
enjoy perfect and unending happiness, a state in which 
there is no sin, no sorrow ; in which mere existence is bliss, 
and life is eternal. Such are the deductions from the 
dogmas of Christianity. In such a religion, then, quite apart 
from and independently of Buddhism, Muhammedanism, 
and the others, one surely may be well content to live, 
and well content to die. 

The following strikingly interesting story was lately re- 
lated to me by the Lord Bishop of Derry : — ^When Lord 
Lyndhurst was ill with his last illness, he received a visit 
from Lord Harrowby. The latter's eyes happening to fall 
upon some books popular among infidels, Kenan's '^ Life of 
Jesus " among others, which were lying upon a table by the 
side of the sick man's bed and had evidently recently 
formed the subject of his reading, he expressed in his 
countenance no inconsiderable amount of distress and 
disappointment. Upon this Lord Lyndhurst, who observed 
this change come over him, assured him that he need not 
be in the least degree alarmed, for that he had studied with 
the utmost care both sides of the question (and who an 
abler and more expert judge of the nature and value of 
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evidence, no matter how entangled and conflicting such 
evidence might be, than Lord Lyndhurst?), and was accord- 
ingly perfectly acquainted with all that had been urged 
against as well as /or Christianity, but that " (observe, I 
pray, his beautiful conclusion) '' his belief in the mission 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ had never been even for 
one second shaken." 

Of the precise nature of heaven and hell, of angels, of the 
exact condition of the soul after death even up to the day of 
judgment, of the resurrection of the body, of the Three-in- 
one, of the origin of evil, of the necessity of a Redeemer, of 
the strengthening and refreshing of our souls by His Body 
and His Blood, and many suchlike divine mysteries, mys- 
teries far beyond and above the reach of the human under- 
standing, God in His book has, no doubt, not vouchsafed 
to furnish us with very full, clear, or definite information. 
This everybody must grant ; but I certainly do not think 
that the incomplete information supplied in the Scriptures 
regarding these and suchlike doctrines gives us any just 
ground for complaint, or any reasonable excuse for flinging 
aside our belief in the truth of Christianity, or violating the 
obligations of duty imposed on us by its fundamental laws. 
It is, indeed, quite true that our curiosity, our undoubtedly 
natural and justifiable curiosity, has been excited without 
being gratified ; but still what right have we to complain ? 
for has not everything been revealed to us that is 
"generally necessary to salvation" concerning sin, death, 
atonement, judgment, and eternity? Upon "the whole 
duty of man," namely, to "fear God and keep His com- 
mandments" (Eccl. xii. 13) — and that, too, not only in 
Uit&r but in sfjpiri^ (cf. Matt. v. 21-37) — we are at all events 
not left in the dark Concerning the means, too, whereby 
we are enabled to perform this duty the Scripture teaching 
is very plain : — " Know this, that thou art not able to do 
these things * of thyself, nor to walk in the commandments 
of God, and to serve Him, without His special grace ; 

* /.«., to do our duty towards God and our duty towards our 
neighbour. 
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which thou must leam at all times to call for by diligent 
prayer." Why, then, I ask, should it be a subject of 
complaint with us, why a hindrance to our leading a 
religious and moral life, that a more exact and complete 
knowledge of the mysteries of Christianity has not been 
revealed to us 1 For all practical purposes is not the know- 
ledge that has been vouchsafed to us quite sufficient % 

For all practical purposes, I repeat ; for it is only, I 
believe, in the most remote degree, if at all, that a more 
perfect knowledge concerning the reasons for, and the 
details of, the mysteries of Christianity could affect the 
personal conduct of any man. 

Whether the soul of man is in a state of torpidity or 
of energy between the day of his death and that of the 
resurrection 1 whether the world was made in the course of 
seven days, seven years, or seven million years % whether 
the words " the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground " do or do not give ample scope for whatever truth 
there may be in the doctrine of evolution % these and nume- 
rous suchlike questions are, no doubt, deeply interesting as 
matters of speculation to all who give any thought to the 
subject at present under discussion. But I fail to perceive 
how man's actual conduct can be to any considerable practi- 
cal extent influenced by their more explicit solution one way 
or another. These questions are to a very large extent, at 
least, it will be admitted, of a speculative, theoretical nature. 
And no matter what particular interpretation we may give 
to all or any of them, the grand fact of all still remains un- 
alterably the same; namely, that all who believe in the divine 
origin and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ are bound 
to obey His precepts, and act agreeably to what they con- 
ceive would be His, their Heavenly Master's, very smallest 
wishes. In short, the main, grand doctrines and principles of 
Christianity, independently of all objections, exist scatheless 
and uninjured — no matter what the explanation of this or 
that detail, what the solution of this or that difficulty may 
be ; and exist they always will, you may depend on it, to 
all eternit3^ 
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I cannot, I believe, do better than conclude by quoting 
the following passage from "The Argument with Un- 
believers,*' — ^an address by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
delivered in St. Peter's, Belsize Park, on Sunday, 5th May 
1878. 

"It is said by some that there is no truly reliable proof but 
the abstract proof of mathematics. But probable evidence 
is the guide of life, and probable evidence has this essential 
feature, that it is liable to objection. Something may 
always be said on the other side. A man produces certain 
objections, some of which you cannot answer by reason of 
ignorance, it may be ; but you may be convinced, notwith- 
standing, that there is an overwhelming burden of probable 
evidence in favour of the truth which he would overthrow. 
Now, the commonest of all modes of attacking Christianity 
is by gathering together a number of plausible objections 
and saying, "We cannot believe till these objections are 
all answered." There is an answer, though you may not 
have found it ; perchance it may be a long time before it 
is found. But, notwithstanding the objections, if there be 
an overwhelming amount of evidence on the other side, 
that ought to convince you. Our arguments, moreover, 
on these subjects are cnmulative ; that is, there are a great 
many arguments all converging to the same conclusion; 
and these cumulative arguments are not to be overthrown 
by one or two objections. I will illustrate what I mean. 
You will hear carpings at this or that passage of Holy Writ 
which presents difficulties. No doubt there are difficulties ; 
and the question always is, whether the positive argument 
is so overwhelming that you must give your assent even be- 
fore you can answer the objection. A man lays hold of one 
passage in the New Testament and objects to it. He forgets 
that there are twenty-seven books in the New Testament, 
and each perfectly distinct as evidence by itself. Nothing 
he can say as to single passages in one of those twenty-seven 
books will do anything to invalidate the testimony of all 
the other passages which all the other books may contain. 

" Then again, consider another source of difficulty which 
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you will do well to bear in mind with regard to the specu- 
lations forced upon us at the present day. Almost the 
whole art of many objectors consists in misrepresenting a 
doctrine, and then abusing the doctrine so misrepresented. 
To exaggerate, for instance, the statements made with 
respect to inspiration, until you have before you a view of 
inspiration which no wise writer on the subject ever pro- 
pounded ; to exaggerate the difficulties which all persons 
know to exist in the doctrine of the Atonement, and then 
to say, * How can you adopt a view of the Atonement so 
strange as this is 1 ' — a view which probably no sound 
theologian ever calmly advocated ; again, to exaggerate the 
statements to be found in Holy Writ as to eternal punish- 
ment after death, and then to suppose that these exaggera- 
tions are the doctrine itself; — this, it seems to me, is the 
art of controversy in the present day. The Church of 
Christ is not responsible for the exaggerated statements 
of individuals ; even the best and holiest of her sons have 
made exaggerated statements, for which neither the Bible 
nor the Church of Christ is responsible. As to the Bible, 
how continually do our opponents give an untrue view of 
what the Bible says, and then, because we cannot maintain 
that untrue view, they think they have upset the Bible 
itself. All this art of exaggeration is the drawing of an 
absurd picture of something the Church has never adopted, 
and then saying, ' This is given up, and therefore Christi- 
anity must be given up.' . . . Such attacks have no real 
value or weight. 

" Again, if you ever find it difficult in argument to meet 
objections, it is not a bad plan to carry the war into the 
enemy's country. You may ask the objector what is his 
theory ; and if he gives it, you may find that it is liable to 
objections fifty times more potent than any he has made 
against yours. Ask him who denies the truth of the 
Divine origin of Christianity, to explain to you how it is 
that the Christian Church has grown into its present state ; 
how it has spread itself over all the most civilised nations 
of the world. Tell him to explain this, and you will find 
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Le is in a great difficulty; and whatever theory he may 
set up, the objections to it will be far greater than he can 
make against your theory that Chiistianity is Divine. 
And when you are trying to build up your own faith and 
not answering another, take the Bible and think what it is. 
Think of the part it has played in the history of the world 
through so many generations, in all that is good and 
glorious in the progress of mankind. Think how the 
condition of human society has been moulded by it, and 
how this is inexplicable on any theory except that it is a 
Divine message to mankind. Give me this Book, and let 
philosophy apply to it any treatment to which any other 
book is fairly subjected, and the result will show that the 
secret of its power is, that it is essential truth. 

''And at last, be not ashamed to go beyond these outward 
helps to the light within. Recognise, and be not ashamed 
to recognise, that from this system which is assailed there 
is truth and light so bright that it dazzles your eyes ; be 
not ashamed to own that in the conscience within there is 
a voice that answers to this Word of God without. He 
who knew what was in man, He who has governed man's 
destiny, fashioned the religion which, thank God, we 
profess ; and within our hearts and souls there is an an- 
swer to the question whether this religion comes from God 
or no. There may be times of thoughtlessness or of hard 
worldliness, there may be times of dissipation, and times 
when the higher light from some unexplained cause seems 
to fade away within us ; but when man is at his best, and 
when things appear most in their real form, when he is 
brought face to face with the unseen realities, thank God 
the voice within answers to the voice without, and proclaims 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is indeed from God." 
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XXV. 

HINDRANCES TO LEADING A RELIGIOUS 

AND MORAL LIFE, 

OR 

FOUR ANTI-RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. 



Chapter I. 

FIRST ANTI-RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT: "THAT SIN IS NATURAL." 

Of the four anti-religious sentiments which we are about 
to discuss let us first of all speak of the extraordinary 
ignorance which prevails among young men as to the 
component parts of their own nature. How many young 
men are we all acquainted with who, from not understand- 
ing the meaning of this one word " Natural," have for- 
saken the path of virtue for that of depravity, and who 
have consequently been made to endure, during all the 
years of their after life, and that, too, not on their ewn 
account only, 

** That dead despondency, that withering blight 
That sin and sorrow leave where'er they light," 

and acute remorse, and bitter, painful regrets ! 

" For why were passions and appetites and affections given 
to me 1 — what could they have been given to me for, except 
to gratify them in accordance with the instincts of my 
nature] Is it not natural for me, therefore, to do so 1 " 
are questions proposed to himself, and to his youthful com- 
panions, by many a boy leaving school, — questions which, 
we maintain, are unfortunately too frequently answered from 
the crassest ignorance of the subject, more agreeably to the 
desires of the flesh than to the admonitions of conscience, 
or the plain, clear, emphatic commands of our Creator. 
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SECTION I. — ON THE INTERNAL CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 

Now as to the naturalness of sin in any of its forms, it will 
be necessary, before we undertake to decide the question, first 
of all to make up our minds as to what the word '^ natural " 
really means. Let us, then, define the word for ourselves. 

And how fortunate for us that there is no need of any 
learning, or any unusual mental acumen, in order to be able 
to come to a right conclusion about the true meaning of this 
word I We can all easily define it for ourselves if we will 
only open our eyes and read in our own breasts those 
distinct and strikingly prominent characters, which at 
once meet the eyes of all persons who look therein. 

The chief thing that strikes us as we examine our own 
internal constitution is that we are possessed of three 
MAIN PRINCIPLES of actiou, viz. : — (a) our propensions, 
(b) our conscience or reason, and (c) our self-love. You 
will understand that we are discussing our principles of 
action only, and therefore do not include in my enumeration 
such principles of knowledge as the senses, memory, and 
the imagination. 

(a) the propensions. 

The lusts of the body, and other suchlike propensions, 
we shall invariably find impelling us, irrespectively of time, 
place, or propriety, to do something, no matter what this 
thing may be — right or wrong, malign or benevolent ; as far 
as the lusts are concerned, to them it makes no difference. 
They care not how we conduct ourselves, provided only that 
we gratify themselves. And the case is similar with regard 
to some propensions which are not properly called lusts, such 
as fear, ambition, compassion. To the lusts, or afiections, or 
appetites, or passions, the goodness or badness of an action is 
alike immaterial ; all they want is to have their own way. If 
they gain this they are completely satisfied — ay, even though 
their gaining it may ultimately engender immeasurable woes. 
These lusts or passions or appetites we possess in common 
with the lower animals; nor are these without traces of 
some of the other propensions we have referred to also. 
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(b) conscience. 

Quite different from, and frequently opposed to these 
lusts, appetites, or passions, call them what we will, is our 
conscience. Our conscience is never satisfied or at rest, 
unless we have silenced its voice by constant disloyalty or 
violent opposition — and even then it often from time to 
time makes itself to be heard — as long as we are pursuing 
any evil course, or whenever we are doing anything that 
we know or even suspect to be wrong. On the other 
hand, while it is offended by any wrong-doing on our part, 
it is gratified by every virtuous action, and cheers us on 
and makes us feel self-satisfied and happy whenever we may 
be trying to do anything kind and useful, especially if this 
kind and useful thing require from us exertion on our part, 
self-abnegation, self-control, and self-denial. Conscience is 
described as " GoSIb own voice within us; *' it is that " law of 
the Spirit " to which reference is so often made in the New 
Testament Epistles. Conscience has also been defined as 
the ^^ moral f amity ^ or sense of duty ; also as ^^ refiedicm^^ — 
that principle within us, which, to use the words of Bishop 
Butler, is " the guide of life, the judge of right and wrong." 
This great writer also describes conscience as " rationality^'* 
including in this term " both a discernment of what is right, 
and a disposition to regulate ourselves by it." Conscience 
may indeed be rightly called " reason ; " for the distinction 
between right and wrong, and the superiority of the former 
to the latter, is discerned, nt by our senses or our feelings 
of pleasure and pain, but by a higher faculty ; and reason 
is ordinarily used as a designation for the higher qualities 
of the mind. Eeason and conscience are thus practically 
synonymous terms. Like the Graces, they are ever linked 
inseparably together with true sisterly affection. 

In fallen and degraded man, however, this principle — 
godlike and glorious though it is in its nature — may, as we 
have already suggested, be so much warped and wrenched 
by repeated opposition, so perverted by false doctrine and 
darkened through ignorance, so distorted by the frequent 
wish or will of man to make the worse appear the better 
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reason, that it may after a little while come to lose mnch 
of its original superiority, many of its once fair proportions. 
Men may so far deprave their conscience as to bring them- 
selves even to mistake wrong for right, like one who should 
** bend the ruler which he is drawing lines by." * Under 
such circumstances, of course, conscience can only be re- 
garded as the mere shadowy semblance, the poor, unreal 
phantom of what it is by its own nature and what it used to 
be. When uncultivated and neglected, it is as the unedu- 
cated mind — 

" An nn weeded garden. 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.*' 

Conscience, indeed, in order that it may be anything even 
approaching an infallible guide to our conduct, must be 
fondly and diligently tended, and cultivated and educated. 
For it is given to us as the guide of our life, and whenever it 
is not applied to its natural, use it is being weakened by 
disuse ; and the cultivation and education we speak of con- 
sist in nothing more than a sedulous and continued endea- 
vour to keep this principle in its natural and proper place. 
Nor should this cultivation and attention to its wishes, this 
education ever cease, for our conscience always stands in 
need of the most assiduous regulation, the most diligent 
instruction, the most watchful and tender care. Full infor- 
mation as to the details of any question brought before it for 
decision by those who sincerely desire such decision should 
first of all be supplied. The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, must be stated to it, or else its judg- 
ment will be sure to be faulty and defective. 

Let us never forget the lesson taught us by the conduct 

* *' At first setting ont upon a vicious course, men are a little nice and 
delicate, like young travellers, who at first are ofifended at every speck of 
dirt that lights upon them ; hut after they have heen accustomed to it, 
and have traveUed a good while in foul ways, it ceaseth to be trouble- 
some to them to be dashed and bespattered. 

** When we bend a thing at first, it will endeavour to restore itself ; but 
it may be held bent so leng, tiU it will continue so of itself, and grow 
crooked ; and then it may require more force and violence to reduce it to 
its former straightness than we used to make it crooked at first. ^''—Archr 
hiilix^'p TUlotion. 
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of the ignorant and prejudiced Jews, whose untaught and 
biassed consciences told them that in killing Jesus of Naza- 
reth they were doing God service.* 

And indeed it would be an unreasonable thing to expect 
that if "the light which is in us" (our conscience) "be 
darkness," or dim and flickering, we should be able to see 
anything clearly. How little able, need we ask, to give 
trustworthy advice would be the most acute and learned 
lawyer, or the ablest and most experienced physician in 
the world, if misinformed or uninstructed by those seeking 
to have it as to all the true particulars of their several 
individual cases % t 

(C) SELF-LOVK 

Another active and influential principle in our nature is 
self-love, J or, as the word implies, love of ourselves, — a 

* " But then, oar own hearts are liable to deceive tu, even to the greatest 
extent, and to give wrong judgments, if they are not continually cor- 
rected and regulated by a reference to the word of God, which alone — 
like the sun in the natural world— affords an infallible guide.'' 

'*We must be careful, therefore, to regulate both our business by the 
clock, and the clock by the dial ; that is, to regulate our conduct by our 
Conscience, and our Conscience itself by the commands and instructions 
which God has given us." — LtuoiM on MorcUs, 

+ In these cases, however, it will usually be found that conscience is 
no more in fault than the juror who convicts an innocent man on false 
evidence. The difference is, that the juror is not responsible for the per- 
jury of the witness, whereas we are generally responsible for laying an 
imperfect or erroneous case before our conscience. 

The following extract will suggest a reply to one objecting, " But may 
not one man's conscience suggest one thing to him, another's another? " — 

** As for those whom Providence has shut out from the knowledge of 
it (the Gospel), all inquiries respecting them must be answered as our 
Lord answered Peter's inquiry what was to be the fate of the Apostle 
John: *What is that to thee? follow thou Me ' "— ( John xxL 21, 22). 
— History of BeligioiLS Worship, by Archbishop Whately. 

J There is no danger, we suppose, of your confounding self-love with 
selfishness, for there is a marked difference between them. The former 
is an excellent thing in itself, the latter can never be anything but bad ; 
the former may, of course, like any of our other tendencies, be immoderate, 
or it may be foolishly directed or wholly abused, but still in itself it is 
not bad ; selfishness is in itself, by its nature, a vile, odious quality. 

Selfishness is distinct from and antagonistic to benevolence ; while 
self-love cannot exist without benevolence. Self-love directs us to pro- 
care our own happiness; but as this cannot be procured except by 
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natural affection for ourselves, — a prudential, cool, delibe- 
rate regard for our own private individual well-being, 
prosperity, and happiness. Self-love is nearly allied to 
reason. No man possessed of reason is without it. There 
do exist, no doubt, men who seem to have no clear idea of 
what is really best for themselves, men who have little or 
no disposition to procure what is most calculated to advance 
their own permanent interests, if the smallest momentary 
self-sacrifice be required of them in order to do so — men 
who are constantly sacrificing substantial, lasting enjoy- 
ments for the sake of mere frivolous, quickly-passing 
pleasures, or in order to indulge an angry impulse, a pas- 
means of our le&ding a useful, benevolent, and virtuous life, this useful, 
benevolent, and virtuous life must be led by us, if we wish to live obed- 
iently to the promptings of this principle of our nature. 

Selfishness, on the other hand, implies a perfect indifference to ways 
or means ; it prompts us merely to gratify ourselves, wholly regardless as 
to how we may obtain this self -gratification. We are quite at liberty, as 
far as t< is concerned, to trample on the rights and privileges of others, and 
mar as much as we please iheir happiness, so as only we procure owr own. 
Self-love, however, is opposed to our doing anything of the kind ; it prompts 
us to try and make other people happy, since thus and thus only we can 
be happy ourselves. Selfishness is a n^ative quality, in regard to 
the well-being of one's neighbour. It confines itself altogether to the 
interests of No. i : it is a complete throwing overboard of the injunctions 
of the golden rule— to *' do unto others as we would have others do unto 
us." Self-love's precepts, on the other hand, and this golden rule are in- 
timately and essentially connected. You cannot obey one without at the 
same time obeying the other also. Do your duty towai'ds your neighbour, 
and, you may depend upon it, you will do your duty towards yourself. 
Obey self-love's precepts, and you may rest assured your neighbours will 
not have any reason to complain. In fact, it is impossible for us, thanks 
to our all-good and all- wise Creator, to promote our own real permanent 
well-being and happiness without promoting at one and the same time 
the well-being and happiness of others also. Even as a bad man is an 
enemy to more than himself, so a good man's acts are always beneficial 
to others. Evil spreads : so does goodness. 

*'Man, like the gen'rous vine, supported lives: 
The strength he gains is from th' embrace he gives. 
On their own axis as the planets run. 
Yet make at once their circle round the sun ; 
So two consistent motions act the soul, 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 
Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame. 
And bade Self-love and Social be the same." 

— Fojpe, Essay on Man, iii. 311. 
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sionate longing, and so forth. But such persons as these 
can scarcely be called rational : * for they do not act from 
reason — but from passion. Reason informs us how we can 
best procure and preserve our own happiness r self-love 
urges us to obey reason's precepts. " Self-love in a well- 
regulated breast is the steward of the household, super- 
intending the expenditure," and subordinating everything 
to what is in its opinion the chief general good. Self- 
love is constantly impelling us to do that which will in- 
crease and to refrain from that which will diminish this 
our general good, this our happiness in the long-run. 
Hence, as a natural consequence, the more we yield to 
the dictates of self-love, the happier we are ; the less we 
yield to them, the less happy, less reasonable. And 
this being so, how lamentable that men should show so 
small a regard for the advice of self-love, their constant and 
vigilant counsellor, the natural ally of their reason ! — that 
they should so little consider what is most conducive to 
their own real personal interests and permanent happiness ! 
" Nothing," says Bishop Butler, " is more common than to 
see men give themselves up to a passion or an affection to 
their known prejudice or ruin, and in direct contradiction 
to manifest and real interest" " For one person who goes 
wrong," writes another philosophic thinker, "through 
excess of self-love, there are ten who do so for the sake 
of gratifying some appetite or passion." Would that the 
dictates of self-love were attended to more reverently ! 



OUR HAPPINESS : THE SOUL. 

Let us now reflect for a moment on the full significance 
of the word happiness, to the attainment of which self- 
love is so constantly urging us. It is in heaven, and there 

* * 'Every man hath a general desire of his own happiness," . . . which 
** proceeds from, or is, self-love ; and seems inseparable from aU sensitive 
creatures who can reflect upon themselves and their own interest or 
happiness, so as to have that interest an object to their minds." — BUhop 
Butler, Sermon xi. 
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only, be it bome in mind, that pure, perfect happiness is 
to be folly enjoyed. This world can neither give it nor 
take it away. Happiness is a feeling ontside and beyond 
and abore Uie world : it springs entirely from within. 

This consideration leads us on natoraUy to consider the 
grand fact of all facts connected with humanity, namely, the 
glorious, terrible truth, that man is possessed of a soul. 

Tiny is the ray of lig^t which man's unaided reason 
could have shed on this most important of all important 
facts ; partial only and unsteady the glimpse we could have 
obtained of it, had we been left altogether to ourselves 
alone, without any revelation, to the indistinct conjectures 
and learned assumptions of philosophers, to the poet's 
fancies, or even " this pleasing hope, this fond desire, this 
longing affcer immortality," with which the breast of man 
has been ever in all ages and in all places more or less 
inspired. 

However, such has not been the uncomfortable condition 
of ignorance in which we have been left as regards oar 
souls, for Jesus Christ Himself, "through the Gospel, 
brought life and immortality to light," revealing to us 
in its inspired pages that a future and eternal state does 
exist, another world beyond the grave, a state from which 
we are separated but by the breath that is in us. Of this 
future state we are further informed there are two dis- 
tinct kinds, in either the one or the other of which, accord- 
ing to our conduct on earth, we are each of us destined to 
spend an endless eternity. This much does the Bible tell 
us about our souls ; and than this little more probably ever 
will be discovered — ^no matter how much we may speculate 
and philosophise about them. However, for all practical 
purposes is not the knowledge thus possessed, howsoever 
limited, amply sufficient for us % For are we not acquainted 
with the one grand fact, that our souls are immortal, and 
that, though a man can kill the body yet his soul is wholly 
independent of him, wholly beyond his reach % It he cannot 
kill — a fact apparently forgotten by the unhappy, miserable 
nng who raises against himself his "murdering hand:" — 
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" The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point : 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age ; and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter and the crash of worlds." 

Ages and ages after the soul has left its old, bodily 
habitation of clay, it will still be continuing to live on^ — 
let us never forget this fearful fact, — on, on, deathless, 
imperishable through the never-ending, still-beginning 
centuries of eternity. 

SECTION II. — MEANING OF THE WORD " NATURAL." 

Man's nature thus consists of three main leading 
principles of action, namely, (a) the lusts of the flesh, the 
appetites, passions, and other propensions ; (b) conscience, 
reason, rationality or reflection ; and (c) self-love.* What 
enormous crimes have been committed, what detestable 
vices practised and defended from man's ignoring or mis- 

* The foregoing hrief outline of human nature which we have given 
would, of course, be wholly inadequate were we endeavouring to write — 
which is very far from our thoughts— a philosophical treatise on the sub- 
ject. We trust, however, that for the practical purpose of our essay the 
short sketch which we have given will be found sufficiently satisfactory. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, in the beginning of his essay on '* Nature,** comments 
upon the important part which the words ** natural " and *' nature ** play in 
the conduct of life ; but, perhaps, we should observe that he by no means 
agrees with Bishop Butler, whose views, as set forth in the Preface and 
first three of his famous Fifteen Sermons (a book all young men should 
study), we have adopted as to the meaning of these terms. 

*' 'Nature,' " observes Mr. MiU, "* natural,' and the group of words de. 
rived from them, .... have at all times filled a great place in the thoughts 
and taken a strong hold on the feelings of mankind. That they should have 
done so is not surprising when we consider what the words in their primitive 
and most obvious signification represent ; but^it is unfortunate that a set 
of terms, which play so great a part in moral and metaphysical specula- 
tion, should have acquired many meanings different from the primary 
one, yet sufficiently allied to it to admit of confusion. The words have 
thus become entangled in so many foreign associations, mostly of a very 
powerful and tenacious character, that they have come to excite and to be 
the symbols of feelings which their original meaning wiU by no means 
justify ; and which have made them one of the most copious sources of 
false taste, false philosophy, false morality, and evenlSad law.*' 
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understanding the meaning of the word at present nnder 
discnssion ! '^ Language/' says Mr. J. S. Mill, in his essaj 
on Natore, " is, as it were, the atmosphere of philosophical 
investigation, which must be made transparent before any- 
thing can be seen through it in the true figure and position." 
Whenever, then, we assert that this thing or that is "natural," 
how careful we should be lest we may be making some gross 
mistake, in calling things by false names — ^names, too, into 
the true signification of which it is incumbent on us to 
strictly inquire, since the meaning of each assertion we make 
must altogether depend on the meaning of the words we use ! 
But what if this meaning be obscure and ill-defined 1 The 
damage that has been done to the cause of morality, and 
the sufferings which mankind has inflicted upon itself 
through misinterpreting or distorting the true meaning of 
words, and their habit of cloaking vices and follies and 
sins with a fine garb of specious names, "^ it woul^ be im- 
possible to calculate. 

But to return. Since human nature, then, is, as we have 
shown, made up of three great leading principles of action, 
the word " natural " must mean agreeable to and in accord- 
ance with these leading principles of mmCs nature^ of marCs 
natme considered as a whole, as a system in which the prin- 
cipal element is the supremacy of conscience. According, 
then, to this our definition, nothing can be justly termed 
"natural" which is either (i) opposed to conscience, 
which is by far the best part of our nature, the part which 
we all feel in our hearts ought to be supreme ; or (2) to 
enlightened self-love, which will always be found — always, 
remember — in consonance with conscience. Hence, then, 
sin, no matter how much our passions or affections may 
incline towards it, cannot be justly called " natural," that is, 
truly and entirely and perfectly " natural ;" (3) or, in other 
words, " in accordance with and agreeable to our nature, 

♦ ** Verbis decoris/'—'Eor. 

**■ Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter ! " — Isaiah v. 20. 
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considered as a whole " — unless it be in accordance with 
and agreeable to not merely one of its component parts, 
but in accordance with and agreeable to all three parts of 
it combined.* 

SECTION III. — IS Sm " NATURAL " ? 

The word " natural " being thus defined for us, let us now 
consider whether siN is " natural " or not. Is sin, then, in 
accordance with man's nature — considered as a whole — a 
system in which reason or conscience is allowed to be the 
supreme ruler, occupying the throne and exercising undis- 
puted sway? By the term "sin" we mean all the horrid 
brood of the frightful monster — sensuality of oil kinds, 
lying, murder, cruelty, dishonesty, reckless waste of time, 
and so forth. Are, then, we ask again, these sins natural % 
Are they in accordance with and agreeable to enlightened 
reason and self-love 1 If not, they are not " natural." 

I. Well, in the first place, reason (or conscience) is opposed 
to sin of all kinds. Eeason informs us that sin is contrary to 
the precepts of both natural and revealed religion. Eeason 
further informs us, and our experience endorses the informa- 
tion, that sins per se are hideous, and hurtful, and beneath 
the dignity of man. Self-respect and peace of mind and 
high character are lost through their baneful influences. 
The world is made worse by sin — the world that we are 
each of us bound (natural and revealed religion alike tell 
us) to benefit and improve, and leave the better for us. 
And the evil which sin produces spreads. Not only are 
we ourselves made worse by it, and our children and 
children's children, to whom, by a fixed law of nature, we 
transmit all our qualities ; but so also are others — those, 

* In common language the word ** natural *' in, need I say, frequently 
employed in a very different sense from this. Indeed, the word has 
several different meanings ; hut, perhaps, the most general of these may 
he summed up somewhat thus — according to the usual, ordinary^ stated 
course of things ; in conformity with the laws which govern thought, acts, 
events, such as one might reasonably expect; regular ; normal. However, 
we have only to treat in our present discussion of the signification of the 
word when used in connection with human " nature. 
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for example, who sin along with ns, be they male or female, 
and who are thus influenced by our evil intercourse and 
example ; also our neighbours, whether known or unknown 
to us ; our near relations, servants, — all these are rendered 
worse in a greater or less degree, worse and less happy 
through our sins. And what is there 'per contra to coun- 
terbalance all this amount of evil — ^the certain offspring of 
sin? simply nothing. 

All the pleasures which sin produces are mixed to a 
considerable degree with pain. These sinful pleasures are 
transitory, too, and short-lived. Man soon becomes accus- 
tomed to and tired of them; he soon finds that they are all 
vanity, and disappointment^ and vexation of spirit. And 
then, again, sinful pleasures are at utter variance with 
those derived from a happy, blameless domestic life. They 
injure the intellect, too, and render it less and less able and 
willing to exert itself; and accordingly, the man who in- 
dulges in sensual pleasures debars himself more or less 
from the grand and lasting enjoyment of intellectual 
exercises. Such, then, being the evil effects of sin, and 
such the character of its miserable pleasures, to sin in all 
its shapes and forms enlightened reason will ever be 
strenuously opposed. 

II. And what now of self-love f Does self-love ever coun- 
tenance or sanction sin ? Never. Self-love would urge us 
never to indulge in sin, for is not sin the penalty we are 
doomed to pay for all sinful indulgence unutterably heavy? 
and is not the pleasure which any sinful indulgence can 
confer (by " sinful " we mean any indulgence which our 
reason, or conscience, tells us is wrong) completely " of 
the earth, earthy," disappointing and fleeting and transient? 
Enlightened self-love is constantly ringing in our ears, 
" * What would a man take in exchange for his soul ? ' 
What would even ' the whole world ' be to him who had 
bartered away in exchange for it his eternal happiness? 
Better, a million times better, to forego all sensual enjoy- 
ments of every kind to which our reason is opposed, 
and please God in this life and inherit afterwards eternal 
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felicity, than, forfeiting this eternal felicity, enjoy to the 
uttermost sin's most enticing, temporary pleasures here." 

Self-love, therefore, as well as reason, is irreconcilably 
opposed to sin. 

Since, then, sin is at variance with and hostile to the 
two leading principles of our nature, viz., our reason and 
self-love, we are forced to conclude that SIN is not 

"NATURAL." 
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second anti-religious sentiment: that " it is a 
matter of no great consequence whether one 
exceeds a little in his youth or not:" that 
"all young men do so." 

Now, since we are assured by our Saviour — and that, too, 
very clearly (Matt, xii 36) — "that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give an account thereof in the 
day of judgment," and since we cannot but be aware, 
even without any revelation, of the possible evil which 
"a word at random spoken," or a phrase calculated to 
whiten sin, may bring about, it is astounding to think how 
utterly careless we so frequently are both in the sentiments 
we sometimes unthinkingly express and the words in which 
these sentiments are clothed. 

To illustrate my meaning, let us take the sentiments at 
the head of this section. How often have I heard these 
introduced in conversation, with vacant laugh, even by 
persons who might otherwise have been supposed to possess 
more refinement and to be inspired with chaster views as 
to the tone of conversation which ought to characterise, in 
mixed society, the Christian gentleman 1 

Now, should any of my readers feel disposed to indulge 
in the gratifying delusion — for, of course, it is nothing 
more — that " it is quite time enough to settle down and 
become steady by-and-by, that youth is the proper season 
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for enjoyment, for being * wild' and * jolly ' in " (as if, for- 
sooth, to be "jolly," " wild," extravagant, sinful, debauched, 
and happy were all synonymous terms !), " the period ' for 
sowing one's wild oats/ " &c., I beg to draw his attention 
to the four following considerations, trusting that they wUl 
tend to show him how extremely absurd and flimsy are 
these sentiments as an excuse for vice. 

(L) In the first plcLCCy sin, whether committed in youth or 
middle or old age, is sin, and therefore ought not, under 
any circumstances, to be indulged in by those who know 
and wish to keep God's "holy will and commandments." 

(11.) In the second place, during the process of sowing 
his wild oats, he, this wilful transgressor, this deliberate 
offender, may contract such a taste for sin that he may not 
find it by any means so easy or so agreeable as he presup- 
poses to cast off its yoke whenever he is pleased to think 
reformation desirable or necessary : — 

*' TMok'st thou there is no tyraimy but that 
Of blood and chains ? The despotism of Vice — 
The weakness and the wickedness of Loxniy — 
The negligence — the apathy — the evUs 
Of sensual Sloth — ^produce ten thousand tyrants. 
Whose delegated cruelty surpasses 
The worst acts of one energetic master. 
However harsh and hard in his own bearing." 

Let him bear in mind that it is an entirely impossible 
thing for any one to emerge altogether unscathed * from a 
gross career of wickedness. "He that toucheth pitch 
will be defiled therewith;" and all who give themselves up 
at any time to sinful indulgences must, whether they like 
it or not — this is simply a fact — receive wounds to their 
moral nature which can never be wholly cured, taints and 
stains and bitter memories which they must carry with 
them even to their graves. And indeed is it not only 



^Neqtte aminos colores 
Lana refert medictUa fuco ; 
Nee vera virtus, cum semeL excidU, 
Curat reponi deterioribus.^* 

— ffor, Od. iii. $, 27. 
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reasonable and natural to suppose that our Creator, how- 
ever "gracious and merciful, long-suffering and of great 
goodness," will not grant absolute pardon to or punish in 
any way whatsoever, either in the future state or in this, 
those who advisedly, one might say, give loose reins to their 
passions in their golden, youthful prime, reserving only for 
His service the poor remains of an ill-spent life % 

(III.) But again, in the third place, he may not only 
have become thoroughly degraded and debased himself, but 
(fearful reflection !) he may also find, to his intense grief, 
possibly even to his extreme surprise, that he has been 
the means of corrupting the character and undermining 
the good principles of others who had been unfortunately 
influenced and led astray by his evil conduct, or were 
associated with him in scenes of early vica Let him 
remember, then, that, even though, through the Divine 
mercy and an unusually large proportion of recuperative 
force, moral and physical, possessed by himself, he may 
have been himself enabled to pause, and repent, and turn 
from his evil ways before it was too late, nevertheless 
others, who have lost their self-respect and inward peace of 
mind and good name in consequence of his once polluting 
society, may never succeed in disentangling themselves from 
the network of sin, never unlearn the lesson taught to 
them by him ; and that they may accordingly pass through 
this life — and all through his fault — mischievously, 
uselessly, and unhappily (for " the way of transgressors is 
hard "), and even after they have " shuffled off this mortal 
coil " be made to undergo everlasting punishijaent. It is 
impossible, let him bear in mind, to indulge in sin without 
influencing for evil others. Everything — everything, good 
or bad — that a man does has some effect upon some one or 
another in the world ; nor from this his power of influenc- 
ing others, for good or for evil, is it possible for man to 
escape. Connected and bound up together as we are by 
innumerable, infrangible bonds, it is simply impossible, I re- 
peat, for any one to act badly without injuring in some way 
or another somebody else. Whether you like it or not, others 
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will be inflaenced for better or worse by your behavioor.*' I 
once heard a distinguished clergyman (now one of the most 
eminent members of the Episcopal Bench in England) say 
from the pulpit, that " Nobody ever went to hell without 
draginng some one else along with him." " Nothing," writes 
Mr. J. S. Mill, '' takes place in the world of our experience, 
without spreading a perceptible influence of some sort 
through a greater or less portion of nature, and making, 
perhaps, every portion of it slightly different from what 
it would have been if that event had not taken place." 
Similarly, Greorge Eliot in ** Adam Bede: " — " I've seen pretty 
clearly" (said Adam), '^ever since I could cast up a sum, 
as you can never do what's wrong, without breeding sin 
and trouble, more than you can ever see. It's like a bit 
o' bad workmanship, you never see the end o' the mischief 
it'll do. And it's a poor look-out to come into the world 
to make your fellow-creatures worse off instead o' better." 
And again to the same effect in the same novel, '^you 
can't" (observed Mr. Irvine) ''isolate yourself and say 
that the evil which is in you shall not spread. Men's 
lives are as thoroughly blended with each other as the air 
they breathe : evil spreads as necessarily as disease. . . . 
So does every sin cause suffering to others besides those 
who commit it." Similarly, again observes Mr. J. S. Mill, 
" One bad action leads on to another, both in the agent 
himself, in the bystanders, and in the sufferers. All bad 
habits are strengthened by habit, and all vices and follies 
tend to spread." But that the sins of the fathers will 
be visited upon the children God Himself warns us. In 
fact, all their fathers' ailments, whether moral, intellectual, 

* How mucli of their misfortnnes and of the cormption of their state, 
and its many evil consequences, did the Romans ascribe to crimes com- 
mitted long centuries before by the early founders of their race ! — 
**.... Ac«Thafata Bomanos agunt^ 

Sceltuque fratemce necit, 
" Ut immtrentis fluxU ad terrain Bemi 
Sa^er nepotHnu cruor. "—(Hor.) 

• ••••• 

C/. also ^* Jampridetn sanguine nottro 

Laomedontece luimus petjuria Trojai,** — (Virg.) 
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or physical, are transmissible to children — and trans- 
mitted.* 

(lY.) Aji^y ftmrthly and lastly, sapposing that the youth 
who, according to the hypothesis, thus weakly yields up his 
conscience and self-love to the dominion of his fleshly lusts 
and animal passions, and advisedly defers turning over a 
new leaf till " to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow," 
should die suddenly of heart disease, say, or by drowning, 
or in a railway accident, '^ cut off e'en in the blossom of his 
sin," what then 1 — I ask, what then ? 

** Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Tear after year it steals till aU are sped, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast oonoeras of an eternal scene. ** 

Or supposing that he die not thus suddenly even in an 
instant, but that he be laid suddenly prostrate with some 
painfully debilitating illness, such as typhoid or typhus 

* I have here stated only the general law (as it is with it only the 
argument is concerned), which is this, — that, in general, children inherit 
their parents' mental, moral, and physical qualities, their virtues and 
their vices. And what more natural ? Would it not, indeed, be a veiy 
strange thing if, in general, healthy parents should not have healthy 
children, duU parents dull ones, selfish and self-indulgent parents selfish 
and self-indulgent children ; if brave parents should not have brave 
children, and so on ? But then, of course, there are innumerable modi- 
fying and correcting circumstances (perhaps I had better add), which 
prevent this general law from having its full effect. To deny this would 
be, in short, to profess atheism : for would it not be to deny the convert- 
ing, light-giving, inspiring influences of **the Holy Ghost, the Lord and 
Giver of life?'* Besides this, husbands and wives may be of totally 
different dispositions and temperaments, and children may take after 
one parent far more than after another ; or they may even take after their 
grandfathers or grandmothers more than after either. And, then, what 
shall we say of the effects of education — bringing-up, example ? Horace's 
hackneyed, often inappropriately quoted " Naturam expellas" &c., has, 
remember, nothing to do with the present discussion. For we are now 
speaking, be it observed, not of ** driving out nature with the pitchfork," 
but of altering and modifying it imperceptibly by slow degrees, by little 
and little. Train up a child in the way he should go (are we not told on 
good authority ?), and he wiU not depart &om it when he becomes old. 
In short, we are to a great extent " creatures of habit," as has been very 
frequently observed. And does not universal experience teU us that 
habit is, as it were, a second nature? 
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fever or smallpox, for example, or scarlatina, or some other 
still more painful disease where the surgeon's knife is 
necessary to relieve — though possibly it may be incapable of 
curing — the unfortunate sufferer, how in this case, I ask, 
is it possible for him to collect his thoughts and become 
religious and sincerely penitent for the first time in his 
life, when Death's stern, angry voice is summoning him 
away % For who can reflect candidly on the past, and look 
forward with resignation and prayerfully to the future, 
when with torturing spasm and burning brow he is con- 
cious of nothing but his weakness, of nothing but the pain 
and agony that thrill through his writhing, wretched 
frame % or when, to stretch our imagination a very little 
step further, but certainly not unjustifiably far, he may be 
even in a state of bodily collapse and complete prostration 
of his mental powers ] In short, may not a time come when 
it is " too late to mend 1 "* 

Treasure up, then, deeply in your young hearts, and let 
it be a constantly active and restraining principle in your 
conduct throughout life, the moral of the parable of the 
Foolish Virgins, t 

But, perhaps, I may be met here with the objection that 
"all young men do so." How often have I heard the lies 
uttered — the false assertions falsely made for the worst of 
purposes — that " all young men exceed the bounds of moral- 

♦ C/. James iv. 13-15. 

t *' Late, late, so late ! and dark the night and chill ! 
Late, late, so late ! but we can enter still. 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

** No light had we : for that we do repent ; 
And learning this the Bridegroom will relent. 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

*' No light : BO late ! and dark and chill the night 
Oh let ns in, that we may find the light ! 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

*' Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so sweet 
Oh let us in, tho* late, to kiss His feet ! 
No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now." 
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ity, and addict themselves to the grosser vices of the flesh " ! 
that " no young unmarried man ever yet lived an entirely 
pure and continent life," and so forth ! 

Now, many men in their youth fall victims, no doubt, to 
the cravings of the flesh and the temptations of the world, 
which throng with an especial thickness round about us in 
the season of our early manhood ; but all men are not so 
unfortunate. And I have in my mind's eye at this present 
moment many old acquaintances, who, as young men, I 
have the best reasons for believing, lived pure, chaste 
lives, uncontaminated by the grosser vices which constitute 
dissipation, viz., drunkenness, revelling, fornication, and 
suchlike. Perhaps you may answer me that such young 
men must have been mere "prigs," "milksops," stupid 
" muffs " — men whose society must have been uncommonly 
"slow" (to adopt the ordinary slang phraseology used 
by some in depicting the characters of such men). Well, 
no, my dear young readers, they certainly were not. On 
the contrary, those I allude to were the finest specimens 
of young men at the time I refer to in the University 
to which I have the honour of belonging, and were 
acknowledgedly superior to the large majority of their 
class-fellows in all respects — ^physically, intellectually, and 
morally. They were remarkable for their brilliant successes 
at the most searching and critical examinations ; they were 
remarkable for the propriety and steadiness of their con- 
duct; they were remarkable also for their distinguished 
achievements in the racquet-court, in the gymnasium, in 
the hunting-field, in the football field, as sportsmen^ and at 
cricket. Yes ; I have known young men who were foremost 
at almost everything they put their hands or applied their 
minds to, and yet they lived pure and virtuous lives, yet 
they regarded fornication as a "deadly" sin, and drunken- 
ness, revellings, and suchlike, as abominable vices, forbid- 
den again and again in the great Book ; and, so regarding 
them, acted accordingly. And would it not, indeed, be a very 
extraordinary thing if this were not sol Why should it sur- 
prise us ) Are not those whose morals are in accordance with 

s 
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the best and noblest principles of our nature, and whose 
vile, wanton desires have been kept in subjection, in place of 
being allowed to have a masterful ascendency over them, 
far more likely to be manly, and healthy, and strong, and 
courageous, and intelligent, and learned, than those who 
are too weak to struggle against, too great cowards to 
successfully resist — though to do so were to benefit them- 
selves — the lusts of the flesh, the appetites and instincts 
which we have in common with the mere soulless, unreason- 
ing animals about us? 

"Who fights 
With passioiu, and o'ercomes them, is endued 
With the best virtae, passiye fortitude." 

All young men, I repeat, do not fall ; and among those 
who scorn to yield up the supremacy of their conscience to 
that of their passions, you will find, I again assert, even as 
you might naturally expect, not only the most diligent 
and distinguished University students, but also the ablest 
cricketers, football players, oarsmen, athletes, and sporting 
men. It is among such as these, too, you will find your 
most agreeable and pleasant companions, your most loyal 
and truest friends.* 

Nor has this opinion of mine, which I state most unhesi- 
tatingly, been arrived at lightly or hastily; on the contrary, 
it is the result of much and varied personal experience. I 
have always found it to be the case that the pleasantest and 
manliest fellows in my large circle of acquaintances were 
the most virtuous ; that the most virtuous were always the 
manliest and pleasantest. 

• Cf. " Amicitia nisi inter bonot esse non potest/* — Cicero. 
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Chapter IIL 

third anti-religious sentiment: that "clergymen 
ought to be better than laymen;" 

Or, as it is practically applied, "^Aa^ laymen otigJU to be 
worse than clergymen** — a mode of statement, however, 
which, I need not say, is rarely adopted. There is pro- 
bably no false sentiment that is the occasion of a greater 
amount of irreligion, and the miserable consequences 
thereof, than this — that religion belongs especially to 
clergymen ; that, in short, there are two kinds of religion, 
the esoteric and the exoteric, the one for clergymen and 
the other for laymen. 

Now, God has provided but one pathway of safety for 
us all. No matter whether we be clergymen or laymen, to 
all alike " the wages of sin is death," and to all, laymen as 
well as clergymen, who " do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God," His gift is " eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." We are all accountable 
to our Maker, and whether we happen to be clergymen or 
laymen it does not make a particle of difference. Our will 
is free. It was to all believers that our Saviour opened the 
kingdom of heaven. His hand is stretched out to us all ; and 
those who wUl may grasp it. It is on Christ's help and our 
own " virtue, the fruit of faith," that our salvation depends. 
And how grand a thing it is to be conscious within one's 
self of possessing the glorious, God-given strength, the 
splendid power — all our own — to soar onwards and upwards, 
only dependent on and indebted to the grace imparted to us 
by God ! Our brains are given to us to use them, and we 
ought to use them : it is our bounden duty to do so. We 
must not give up our thoughts altogether to the care of 
others. How absurd to suppose that we should let our 
own minds be passive and allow others to perform all the 
thinking part for us on this to ourselves all-important 
subject ! 
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" Sure, He that made us with such large dlBOonne, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and Grod-like reason 
To rust in us, unased." 

How unreasonable to suppose that religion should consist 
of a series of rites and forms and ceremonies and mysteries, 
a knowledge of which should be imparted only to certain 
initiated clergymen, but that for a layman to dare to lift 
the curtain and wish to peep in at what is inside were an 
act little short of sacrilege and profanity ! There is not in 
the Scriptures even a shadow of foundation for any such 
view as this on the subject of the Christian's religion. 
No ; though law belongs especially to lawyers, and medi- 
cine to physicians, yet religion, as well as, of course, a 
knowledge of that theology from which the knowledge of 
our religion is derived, belongs to every man. Religion 
theoretical and religion practical are, remember, totally 
different things. About the theory of religion, clergymen 
may, no doubt, be supposed to know a great deal more 
than laymen, and, generally speaking, they do ; but the 
practice of religion is equally binding on us all — on us all, 
at least, who have had the same opportunities of learning 
our Master's will and doing it, as young men educated, 
say, like yourselves. And it is worth observing that the 
one thing may exist without the other ; that there may be 
much Christian piety where there is but little theoretical 
knowledge of religion ; on the other hand, that there may 
be much knowledge of religion and yet no Christian piety. 
But about one point at all events there should be no con- 
fusion : from all of us who possess as we do the knowledge 
of the fundamental truths of Christianity, who live in a 
free country, and who are allowed to read and judge of the 
Bible for ourselves, — from all of us, I say, who enjoy these 
glorious privileges, no matter whether we be clergymen or 
whether we be laymen, the practice of the Christian virtues 
will be equally expected, and naturally and justly so, by 
the Fountain of all virtue, Almighty God. . 

Bible is a plain rule of life for mankind, for young 
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men as well as for old, for the peasant as well as the 
philosopher, for laymen as well as clergymen, for all alike — 

" Which he may read that binds the sheaf. 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave ; 
Or those wild eyes which watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reel" 

And it is an immense hindrance to leading a religious and 
moral life, as well as wholly at variance with the authority 
of the Scriptures, and, in short, utterly absurd, to suppose 
that clergymen should, above all others, be properly-con- 
ducted, virtuous men, but that from barristers, physicians, 
country gentlemen, and all other kinds of laymen, no such 
exemplary conduct need or ought to be expected. 

Now, the very best man among us is full of corruptiou, 
and "if we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us." We all of us — how very, very often ! 
— have'" followed too much the devices and desires of our 
own hearts ; have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done, and done those things which we ought not 
to have done ; and there is no health in us." Indeed, even 
without the authority of the Scriptures every man knows 
this only too well of himself, every man who looks honestly 
into his own heart and judges of his own motives and acts 
and general conduct fairly and candidly. Of how much 
more sin, then, must that man be guilty, who, far from 
doing his best to lead, with Christ's help, a Christian life, 
coolly indulges in sin, coolly alleging as his reason for doing 
so that " he is no parson," that he " does not pretend to be 
good," or, to use his own vulgar, silly phrase, " any better 
than he ought to be " ! 
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Chapter IV. 

FOURTH ANTI-RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT: THAT "RELIGIOUS 
PEOPLE HAVE NO ENJOYMENTS." 

This^ is another most vital, vigorous hindrance to leading 
a religious life, this groundless supposition that religion is 
of an austere, gloomy, melancholy nature, a " cold enemy 
of bliss," opposed to not merely all the vices, and pomps, 
and vanities, and crimes, and sins of this world, but also 
to all its innocent pleasures and amusements. " Religion 
is a cheerless, morose, and most unpleasant thing," argues 
many a young man, " and therefore /will not be religious." 
" For why," it is murmuringly asked — " why set me in the 
midst of a sumptuous entertainment, and bid me then to 
touch not, taste not, handle not 1 Why put me in a bril- 
liant, fragrant flower-garden, and then whisper in my ear, 
These lovelinesses are not for thee, created and fashioned 
even though thou art with capacities of mind and senses to 
admire them all % Why place me in a world so clothed 
with beauty if its beauteous sweets I am not to be permitted 
to enjoy?" Now I am rejoiced to believe that there is no 
ground whatsoever for such an unhappy view of the require- 
ments of the Christian religion. ^Christianity, you may 
depend upon it, requires from us no such absurdly rigid 
severity, no such unnatural self-torture, no such monastic, 
inhuman asceticism as these questions are meant to imply. 
On the contrary, the ways of religion are " ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace ; " nor could we, I am con- 
vinced, give any better proof of our religion than to be always 
good-humoured and cheerful.* Innocent mirth and heart- 
some laughter are, so far from being evil, even an exceeding 

* ** A dull or moping spirit," Dr. Goulbxirn obserres, " wilfully cher- 
ished, would be as contrary to the spirit of the Gospel as it is to our 
natural inclinations. Christ has done all for us, if we be His true 
followers — has relieved us of the load of guilt, of corrupt inclinations, of 
carking care. If the great Burden-bearer bore those burdens for us, why 
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blessing in not only a social but in also a religious and 
moral point of view. " There is a time to laugh," as well 
as " a time to weep," and " he that is of a merry counte- 
nance hath a perpetual feast.'* Religion forbids no relax- 
ation, or pleasure, or rejoicing, or amusement, or recreation, 
or mirth, or pastime — I mean that pure religion whose 
simple source is the teaching of Jesus Christ — unless sttch 
as our Reason {or Conscience) — nature's noblest principle — 
forbids also. Religion does not debar us from the enjoyment 
of any pleasure that is not either in itself sinful or calculated 
to lead on to sin ourselves or others. Who, in truth, but the 
religious man, can arrogate to himself the least pretension 
to the enjoyment of that peace of God which " passe th all 
understanding"] Who else can feel warmed and cheered 
by " the soul's calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy " that 
are the prize of Christian virtue ? 

" Felicity, pure and unalloyed felicity, is not a plant of 
earthly growth ; her gardens are the skies." All practical 
experience of life tells us this. And is this not just what 
our reason also from theoretical considerations would incline 
us to expect 1 

" True happiness had no localities, 
No tones provincial, no pecoliar garb ; 
Where duty went she went, with justice went. 
And went with meekness, charity, and love. 
Where'er a tear was dried, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 
Bepeated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 
Where'er an evil passion was subdued. 
Or virtue's feeble embers fanned ; where'er 
A sin was heartily abjured and left ; 
Where'er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish. 
There was a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 
Where happiness, descending, sat and smiled." 

are we to bear them ourselves ? Why, if I can only realise these great 
things, why should not a well of joy and thankfulness spring up within 
me, which shall make the heart ever merry, and the countenance ever 
shining, and the mind accessible to all profitable enjoyments which are 
pure?" 
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The talents of the Christian man may, no doubt, be bat 
small, his opportunities for performing any singularly great 
acts of virtae but few, but then he knows that " he that is 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in that which 
is much." Everything, small as well as great, which he does, 
he does to the glory of Grod.* Unfailing, indeed, and ever 
present, must be the happiness of the man '' that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful; but his 
delight is in the Lord, and in His law doth he meditate 
day and night " — unfailing and ever-present, for he seeks 
not the approbation of faithless and inconstant man, but 
that of his heavenly Father, ''in whom there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning." "2/« will not 
be afraid of any evil tidings, for his heart standeth fast 
and believeth in the Lord." Like the good servant, he 
is at all times ready and prepared for whatever day and 
hour his Lord may come and demand of him an account of 
his stewardship, while all along his earthly pilgrimage he 
will be always encouraged and cheered on by the com- 
forting hope that he has been doing all he could — howso- 
ever much he has failed to do so — to make the one pound 
which his lord intrusted to him ten pounds, and that he 
shall be rewarded accordingly. Sorrows may overtake him, 
and, no doubt, will — for are we not bom to sorrow as the 
sparks fly upwards 1 — sorrows, and disappointments, and 
afflictions, but ht will keep his eye fixed throughout them 
all upon another and a brighter world beyond the grave, 
where with all the wealth of his faith he believes that the 
great King of kings will welcome him, forgiving him for 
all his innumerable shortcomings, his sins, negligences, and 

* This will remind the reader of Doddridge's paraphrase of '*Z>ttm 

** * Live while you live,' the Epicure will say, 
' And give to pleasure every fleeting day ; ' 
' Live while you live,' the sacred preacher cries, 
* And give to Grod each moment as it flies.* 
Lord, in my life let both united be ; 
I live to pleasure, while I live to Thee." 
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ignorances of all kinds, and grant to him the unspeakable 
enjoyment of a happy, blissful eternity, for the sake of His 
dear Son Jesus Christ, who suffered " death upon the cross 
for our redemption," and " made there (by His one oblation 
of Himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world." 
Such happiness as this few, no doubt, may enjoy, but at 
least we all may hope to enjoy it, all may aspire to it, to 
all it has been promised, if they will only strive with the 
Spirit's aid, for Christ's sake, to " fear God and keep His 
commandments." Is not, indeed, the very striving after 
this happiness, itself happiness % 

And how widely different is this happiness of the Chris- 
tian man from all the self-gratifications which the " man 
of the world " (as the sensualist likes to hear himself called) 
tries in vain, for the sensualist is never — mn never be — 
a happy man, to derive from those fleeting pleasures which 
alone possess any charm for him, always so bitter in the 
end, so unsatisfying and short-lived ! — 



(( 



Like poppies spread, 
Yoa seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white — then melts for ever ! " 



C( 



Oh! not with gloomy brow severe, 
But clad in smiles of seraph birth, 
Keligion comes to light and cheer. 
To sweeten and adorn the earth. 

*' And would you see where she abides. 
Go seek the brightest house you know. 
Where kind and generous thought presides, 
And strains of happy feeling flow. 

** Where Honour shows the truest face, 
And Virtue wears the mildest air. 
And Duty moves with freest grace. 
Nor doubt that Christian faith is there. 
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Opinions of the Press (or Extracts there&om) 
concerningr the First Edition of 

PARTING WORDS TO BOYS LEAVING SCHOOL 
AND ENTERING UPON LIFE. 



" A Schoolmaster, earnestly devoted to the moral well-heing of his 
pupils on their entrance upon the world, could not set before them a 
more trustworthy guide— the Bible alone excepted." — Church Opinion. 

<* The volume contains fifteen lectures on such subjects as, in the opin- 
ion of experienced men, are most desirable for the purpose ; and not a 
few of them are written with a grasp of thought and force of language 
quite worthy of a much more pretentious work.*' — Army and Navy 
Gazette, 

*^So lofty and pure in tone, so excellent in matter and in manner, and 
so suggestive of all that is good and lovely, is the volume of advice to 
young men, that we feel it nothing less than our duty, in their interest, 
to recommend it to their earnest study." — School-Board Chronicle. 

*' The Essays are, with scarcely an exception, written in an easy, some- 
times brilliant style, and every one is pervaded by a spirit of genuine and 
heartfelt interest in the subject, and desire for the welfare of the boys to 
whom they are addressed." — Irish Times. 

** Mr. Hime has adopted an excellent plan. . . . Here we have Clergy- 
men, Fellows of College, Barristers, Masters, and Professors, joining in 
an earnest effort for the good of our young men. ... There is har<3y a 
situation in which a young lad may be placed, which has not here been 
contemplated." — Daily ETpress. 

'*It is a book which ought to be placed in the hands of all 'Boys 
Leaving School,' and kept .as a standard work in all families where there 
are boys just ripening into men. It may be studied by Koman Catholics 
and Protestants alike." — Dublin Evening Mail, 

" Much that it (* Parting Words ') contains will be profitable and 
interesting to young and old alike." — Cork Constitution, 

" The style is simple, and many of the papers evidence an originality 
of thought and refinement of taste which ought to secure for the book 
a much wider circulation than was originally intended,"— Northern 
Standard. 

'* The volume deserves the cordial approval and support of all interested 
in the guidance of the young generation." — Nation, 



*' It is a book to be kept by the young, and turned to when they really 
stand in need of help and advice, in moments of doubt and temptation ; 
and we sincerely recommend it to all who have the welfare of young lads 
at heart as a book to place in their hands at the most critical period of 
their lives." — Saunders* Newa-Letter. 

There is a novelty expressed in this little volume, which contains a 
series of Essays by various contributors on various phases of what is 
really only one subject— advice to boys leaving school. The fifteen Essays 
are written in an able manner, directly bearing on the methods of form- 
ing ch&rajdteT."— Belfast News- Letter, 

" Many persons have been anxious to obtain such a book as this one to 
place in the hands of their sons, but, strange to say, no publication of 
that character could be obtained in this country. Mr. Hime has done 
good service in supplying the want. The Essays are written in an attrac- 
tive style ; the subjects are precisely those to which the minds of youths 
should be directed, whether leaving school, or at school. (Parents could 
not do a better thing, in the way of book presentation to their sons, than 
procure this exceedingly seasonable publication. Any lad who reads it 
must be benefited. "— Weekly News. 

" These * Parting Words ' consist of fifteen Essays on subjects of vital 
importance to the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual welfare of the 
young. The style is throughout clear and scholany ; genial, yet grave, 
as befits the weighty subjects treated of. The youth who calmly and 
attentively peruses its pages cannot fail to be benefited by the sage 
advice, the friendly admonitions, the just views of duty, and the noble 
aspirations to be found in this little volume."— 2%e Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 

" 'Parting Words to Boys Leaving School' contains fifteen Essays, 
written by various authors, and dealing with the questions and difficulties 
that encounter a lad as he begins to walk in his own way. Most of them 
are full of sound sense, and show that real understanding of the condi- 
tions of the case which advice of this ^ind often seems unaccountably to 
lack. There is much in the volume which is valuable and true." — Spec- 
tcUor. 

" ' Parting Words to Boys Leaving School ' is written in a simple, 
frank, and manly style, such as boys would be likely to read, and contains 
valuable hints on the dangers of newly-acquired freedom at college, and 
in the world, and very plain speaking as to the temptations which beset 
youths first entering life. We are agreeably surprised to find in an Irish 
Protestant publication only two or three sentences in which the Catholic 
religion is spoken of disparagingly, and then only by the way." — The 
Tablet. 

*' 'Parting Words ' embodies a useful notion ; it is a number of Essavs 
by various contributors on the dangers and opportunities of opening life. 
We may note a capital one on * College Life, and a very useful one by 
Dr. Traill on * Sensuality.' '* — Guardian. 
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Of the Essays we cannot speak too highly ; most of them are charac- 
terised by that terseness of style and directness of appeal, which are 
peculiarly fitted in addressing young men to arouse the attention, con- 
vince the judgment, and sway the mind for good. The seed thoughts 
contained in them are of the most healthy and vigorous kind, and such as 
will tend to produce fruit in the form of a pure, noble, and Christian Ufe." 
— North British Daily MaU, 



Notices from the Three Presidents of the Queen's 

University in Ireland. 

" I have long desired to see some modest yet comprehensive hand-book 
like ' Parting Words,' which young men when entering college, or engaged 
in their apprenticeship or professions, might read and study with advan- 
tage. One great excellence of this book is that its general principles are 
applicable to any youth in any sphere and destined for any profession ; it 
ought to be in every family where young men are educated, and in the 
hands of every youth himself entering on the battle of life. 

Belfast, October 31, 1871. "Rev. P. Shuldam Henry, D.D., 

President of the Queen's College, Belfast." 

** I feel sure that the Editor's praiseworthy object of guiding the young 
men entering on college and business life in a sound and steady moral and 
religious course will not be without success. 

Cork, Feb. 20, 1872. " Robert Kane, LL.D., F.R.S. 

President of the Queen's College, Cork." 

"I have read 'Parting Words 'with great pleasure; it is admirably 
adapted to the important subject for which it is intended ; many of the 
Essays are extremely interesting. 

Galwat, February 17, 1872. "Edward Berwick, 

President of the Queen's College, Gal way." 



" I think the publication is, up<^n the whole, well calculated to be 
useful ; and I will have great pleasure in introducing it to some of the 
young under my care. I am particularly pleased with the Editor's paper 
on * Hindrances to Leading a Religious Life.' 

Deret, 12th October 1872. " Wm. M'Clure, 

Trustee of the Magee College, Derry." 
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